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THE NEW ARMY AND THE OLD TEST. 


Ir is just-a quarter of a century since the southern seaports of our 
island saw landing at their wharves all that was left of the expedi- 
tion to the Crimea. The war with Russia was over, Sebastopol was 
in ruins, peace had been proclaimed, and there only remained the 
task of counting the cost and celebrating by the usual methods of 
banqueting and bunting the return of the survivors. 

But though mayors and municipalities did their best, there lay 
all the while beneath banquet-board and bunting the skeleton 
of a colossal failure. In twelve months of actual fighting we had 
spent more than 40,000,000 of money and had lost about 30,000 
soldiers. That, however, was only a small portion of the loss; 
omelets are not to be made without breaking eggs, but we had not 
even the omelet; our eggs had been broken and the omelet had 
proved a failure. Nearly all our best conceits had been brought 
to nought in that thirteen months’ trial; our system of transport, 
our genius for organization, our weapons, our commissariat, our 
staff, had all broken down, and with unlimited command of trans- 
port by sea and land, and with the resources of the greatest pro- 
ductive empire in the world to draw upon, we had failed to carry 
the common needs of food and shelter to a small army, which at a 
distance of sixteen days’ sailing from our firesides had literally 
starved and shivered to death within five miles of a seaport. 

Amidst the crash of time-honoured traditions and breaking up of 
what seemed to be the foundations of our military organization, 
nothing had more hopelessly failed us than that system under which 
our soldiers had been engaged for what was known as the long- 
service period of twenty-one years. Indeed, that long-service system 
had been the very first to give way. In September, 1854, some five- 
and-twenty thousand long-service soldiers landed in the Crimea, by 
the following January fully two-thirds of those men had perished, 
and ere the winter was over, a correspondent writing from the 
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trenches describes the reinforcements that were then arriving as 
‘‘ youths who had never fired a rifle in their lives ;” the long-service 
engagement had collapsed under a six months’ pressure, and we 
were already enlisting boy recruits for two years’ service at high 
bounties. 

It might have been supposed that the disastrous example thus 
afforded would have produced a system by which we might be able 
to reinforce our fighting ranks with men trained to the use of arms 
and fitted to bear the fatigues and burthens of war, and that not an 
hour would have been lost ere such a system would have been 
adopted, but the years that followed the Crimean War saw efforts at 
army reform made in almost every direction save that most pressing 
one of short service and reserve. Our army departments underwent 
reconstruction, our method of staff appointments was overhauled, our 
drill was recast, our arms were improved, but the one paramount 
necessity of laying by in peace a reserve of seasoned soldiers for the 
evil day of war was totally ignored or forgotten. And indeed it 
must be admitted that, looking only to the past record, there was 
much in the retrospect to justify the belief that this long-service 
system, this old habit of wearing out the red coat in the ranks, was 
not to be lightly laid aside. 

The thing we called long service had done some remarkable feats 
in its time. It had carried Wellington from the Peninsula to Paris 
by way of Brussels and Waterloo ; it had settled for ever the doings 
in this world of sundry Maharatta, Rajpoot, Rohilla, Beloochi, Sikh, 
and Pathan chiefs and warriors; it had climbed high upon, and 
far into, the hills and valleys of the Himalayas ; it had beaten its 
drums and fluttered its flags in various swamps and forests of distant 
Asiatic empires ; it had tramped up Kaffir kloofs and across Chinese 
paddy-fields and into Burmese stockades ; it had never stopped to 
reckon numbers or to count cartridges; it had at all times a 
fondness for cold steel that was most uncomfortable to other soldiers 
and systems, old or young, who happened to differ with it in opinion ; 
and last, not least, it was so well drilled, so apt with musket, so 
ready with bayonet, so free with life, that it was frequently able to 
score victory for its generals when those commanders had toiled and 
laboured not a little distance along the straight road to defeat. 

But this army, while doing all these things, was by no means the 
favourite in its lifetime as such a record of victory might lead one to 
imagine. Abroad it was not unfrequently condemned to protracted 
sojourns in distant and pestilential regions, where now some weed- 
grown monument stands the sole record of its silent suffering. 
At home it was kept as much as possible in the background, it was 
carefully hidden away in obscure barracks and in out-of-the-way 
stations, or in remote parts of Ireland, yet its existence was not for- 
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gotten by its possible opponents. ‘‘ They are fine troops,” the Czar 
of all the Russias is reported to have said, as he watched the march 
past of the Guards in Hyde Park in 1844, “but I would like to see 
some of the soldiers who fight your battles for you.” 

Like many distinguished characters in history who were unpopular 
during life only to find pedestals in posterity, a large measure of 
popularity was accorded to this old army when it had ceased to 
exist—men forgot that it was largely composed of Irishmen, and 
remembered only that it had stormed Badajoz, won Waterloo, and 
conquered India. 

Whatever were its glories or its weaknesses, it died on the bleak 
plateau before Sebastopol, and was there buried beneath the snow, 
while the Russian forts and batteries fired salvoes over its grave. 
But though this old army died at Sebastopol and was buried, it 
was long ere the reality of dissolution was accepted and any steps 
were taken to create a substitute in its place. It was hoped 
that another old army might be shaped out of the materials which 
want and destitution usually provide for the recruiting-sergeant in 
the streets of our large cities. But no greater delusion could have 
taken possession of the governing mind, military or civil. Other 
influences than those of cold, starvation, and maladministration had 
already decreed the termination of the long-service system, and had 
there been no Crimean War, had the life of the British army run 
the accustomed current of Colonial, Indian, and Home Service, 
varied by an occasional campaign in China, in Burmah, or in South 
Africa, the end of long service and of the old army would inevitably 
have arrived. 

For the breeding-grounds of that old army, the clachan and the 
cabin, had been broken into and all but destroyed ere ever a 
Russian outpost had crossed the Pruth ; and Highland shooting-rents, 
Irish famines, and the action of what we were pleased to call 
economic laws, had been enemies more fatal to the production of the 
material from which victory had been woven than Russian host or 
Russian frost could ever have proved. The eggs broken in the great 
omelet before Sebastopol were not only golden eggs, but the goose 
that laid them for us had been already killed. Roused to a sense of 
danger by the breakdown of our army, the nation began many 
attempts to reform its military system in the years following the 
Russian War, but no effort was made towards the formation of a 
reserve until a catastrophe, a thousand times more terrible than any 
Crimean disaster, forced the attention of all ranks and parties to 
army reorganization. A few miles from our shores we suddenly 
beheld our neighbour and late ally beaten out of time, utterly 
overrun, and almost annihilated by a military power the essence of 
whose army system was short service; and the great old truth, long 
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obscured, that nations held still their tenure of existence by the 
sword, was again made terribly manifest to all men. 

Unfortunately for our future it happened that a Liberal Govern- 
ment held office at the moment when this collapse of the French 
military system made all men turn anxiously to the question of 
army reorganization. For the moment everybody was agreed that 
something must be done to set the military house in order, and but 
few believed that that something should not be of a very decided 
nature. 

In the forefront of reform stood two things absolutely necessary— 
one to create a reserve, the other to abolish the system of promotion 
by purchase. We had first of all to provide a reserve which, 
filled in peace, would be available to be drawn upon in war. To 
make the men of this reserve of any value in the future it was 
necessary that they should pass into it from service with the colours 
while they were still young, otherwise our reserve would consist of 
soldiers so advanced in life that they would be unable to bear the 
physical strain of a campaign; but the fighting period of a soldier’s 
life rarely exceeds twenty years, and for an average might be set 
down at fourteen years. It followed that in order to lengthen the 
time during which a man was available to be drawn from the reserve 
we must shorten the period during which he underwent his initiatory 
training asasoldier. Take your man at nineteen, let him serve 
with the colours three, four, or five years, then pass him into the 
reserve to be available, if the exigencies of war should require him, 
for another six years’ service. If you pass him out of the active ranks 
at four-and-twenty, you may count on ten years’ good fighting work 
still left in him ; if on the contrary he was kept in the ranks until he 
was twenty-eight, he is only good for four or six years’ work in the 
reserve, and meantime he has kept from the ranks during these last 
four years another man who all this time would have been coming 
on towards his exit from first line and entry into the second line. 
It was a simple proposition, and yet it evoked a storm of opposition, 
the echoes of which are still audible. One of the chief causes of this 
opposition was intimately associated with the military profession 
itself, which sufficed to produce a powerful spirit of opposition 
against the proposed changes. Before short service was possible, 
purchase must be abolished; short service for men rendered necessary 
another type of officer than that which the system of promotion by 
money purchase produced. It was idle to suppose that officers who 
had bought the right of commanding a company or a regiment of 
soldiers could be induced to develop those habits of energy, close 
application, and professional interest which in civil life have ever 
been found to spring from keen competition coupled with advance- 
ment by individual merit. Long service was especially adapted to 
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a purchase system ; it may be said indeed that a purchase system for 
officers and short service for soldiers could not have been worked 
together, The twenty-one years’ man was not only so thoroughly 
grounded in his own drill that he was perfectly capable of wheel- 
ing, forming fours, deploying, countermarching, or extending on his 
own account, but he was not unfrequently able at a pinch to 
“wheel,” “deploy,” “ countermarch,” and “extend” his captain 
through the intricacies of a field-day or under the critical eye of an 
Inspecting-General, when the undeveloped military genius of that 
company commander had completely failed him. 

Long service for men meant long leave and short drill for officers. 
It meant one parade a week, “ manual and platoon,” done like clock- 
work, “interior economy ” bordering on perfection. Short service 
meant the opposite of all this. The company, instead of being an 
old-established firm resting upon the pillars of right and left-hand 
men whose places knew them for half a generation, became a limited 
concern liable to constant change; nor could the most ardent sup- 
porter of the new system assert that the modern manufactured 
soldier could compare in appearance or in drill with the older article, 
remnants of which were still to be found in almost every regiment. 
It was the difference of driving a coach with old stagers and driving 
it with young and partly broken-in horses; and the worst of it was 
the young horses would never grow old, for just as they were 
becoming fully trained their places would be taken by a fresh team 
of untaught youngsters, and the task of teaching would be never 
ending. Herein then lay the real difficulty. When long service 
was abolished the good old easy days were over; henceforth there 
must be more drills, less leave, more early mornings, fewer late 
evenings; there must be a constant course of recruit teaching, of the 
offences inseparable from the beginner, of all the A B C in drill, 
discipline, and interior economy connected with the recruit. For 
the future there would only be three to five years in which to teach 
all the steps, motions, marchings, wheels, firings, drills, doublings, 
duties, and disciplines, which in the old times were slowly and 
laboriously inculcated during the many years of long service in the 
ranks. To do all this the army must be made a profession, and 
must cease to be a pastime. Thus it fell out that the measures of 
reform absolutely necessary in the army if it was ever to be made 
capable of meeting an European enemy found arrayed against them 
two most powerful opponents—the political opinion of the Conserva- 
tive party, which happened to be out of office at the time, and the 
professional and social feeling of five-sixths of the commissioned 
officers, who were not unnaturally out of humour with the change. 

In 1874 a change of Ministry took place, and, to the intense dis- 
gust of a large section of military men, short service was not only 
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continued in full force, but one by one all the other reforms included 
in the original scheme of army organization were carried into effect 
by the Conservative Government. Indeed, it may be said that it was 
at the hands of the Conservatives the new reforms received their 
broadest amplification and their most extreme development, and it 
remained for a Conservative Secretary for War to remove even 
those time-honoured regimental numbers which cold steel had cut so 
deep in the tablets of history. 

But although Conservatives and Liberals had arrived at the same 
decision as to the necessity of short service, the professional mind 
was not to be so easily won over to the side of reform. In public 
and in private, in club-room and in mess-room, in after-dinner 
utterance and from its place in Parliament, the military mind con- 
tinued to oppose the new order of things. The short-service soldier 
became by far the best weight-carrying scapegoat that had yet 
appeared in the world. If a general bungled on the Helmund or 
failed on the Tugela, if a chicken was missed from a South 
African hencoop or a man tumbled down under the mid-day sun of 
the Jellalabad Valley, the short-service system fully accounted 
for the entire chronicle of defeat, disaster, defalcation, or disease. 

Could a system, it was asked, so pertinaciously condemned by 
those who ought to be able to judge its merits, be right after all? 
It did not occur to people to think that reform where most needed is 
most opposed, and that nowhere is opposition so strong as in the 
ranks of the particular calling or profession which is attempted to 
be reformed. 

Unfortunately there happened in the years between 1877 and 
1881 not a few events which seemed to cast corroborative light upon 
these persistent criticisms. A protracted war against ill-armed 
savages in South Africa, and another long and costly conflict against 
scattered tribes of mountaineers between India and Central Asia, had 
brought us a variegated record of profitless extravagance and macu- 
lated victory. In three years we had spent about forty millions in 
Afghan and Kaffir campaigns, and we had lost more colours to 
the enemy than the whole record of the Napoleonic wars could 
parallel. 

These were hard facts, and when the denouncers of short service 
pointed to them as the outcome of eight years’ effort at army reform, 
it was difficult to convince the outside public that in causes other 
than short service the true reasons of failure or of qualified success 
were to be found. Thus it happened that ten years passed away 
from the date of the introduction of the new system only to find the 
nation puzzled and perplexed as to whether it possessed, after all its 
efforts and expenditures, a real army of trained and disciplined 
soldiers, or only an armed aggregation of half-drilled youths. Such 
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was the condition of opinion just six months ago, when in the mid- 
summer of this present year the first sign of coming conflict in 
Egypt became clearly visible upon the political horizon. As we 
write these lines the darkness of mid-December overspreads this land, 
but the short interval of time has sufficed to set at rest many military 
misgivings, to confirm the wavering faith of many supporters of 
short service, and to prove to the nation that the young army of 
England has in its ranks officers who can lead and men who can 
follow along paths which history had made familiar to Englishmen. 

The country destined to furnish the old test of war to the new 
army was perhaps the oldest and best continued battle-field upon the 
earth. It was to the great empires of antiquity very much what the 
Low Countries have been to the nations of Northern and Western 
Europe. The armies of Assyria, Persia, Greece, and Rome marched 
along the narrow coast route that led to Pelusium and the Delta, or 
landed on the moles at Alexandria, to find thousands of years ago 
exactly what an army finds to-day in Egypt, the wherewithal to 
fight with—food ; for it may,be observed that although poor and 
barren countries produce the best fighting men, it is in the rich and 
fertile provinces, often the homes of weak and timid people—the 
valley of the Po, the deltas of the Rhine or of the Nile—that the 
soldier finds fullest scope for his exertions. Like a prophet he is with- 
out honour in his own country; so he seeks it generally in a well- 
watered and richly cultivated land, where his search, whether it be 
successful or not on the score of honour, seldom fails to be productive 
of a state of poverty to the inhabitants and barrenness to the soil, 
amply sufficient to secure the future growth of a most warlike 
population. But in Egypt the case was different; the legions of 
Semiramis, Cambyses, Alexander, or Cesar might ravage the Lower 
Delta or extend their conquests to Memphis, but they could never 
succeed in exhausting the fertility of the Nile valley, or in giving to 
the inhabitants any particle of that courage which, whether they 
be on the Tigris, the Tiber, or the Thames, is alike the real founda- 
tion of empire. And as it was in the early age of the world, so 
was it when Greek and Roman had passed, giving place to succeed- 
ing conquerors. Arab might come from the east, Frank Crusader 
might come from the west, the Turk might come, the Mamaluke 
might come, the Frenchman might come, but all the same, the Nile 
rolled down year after year its fertilising flood to repair the ravages 
of conquest. The black earth burst into a sea of green, and the 
“crowds of husbandmen,” which Amrou, the first Arab conqueror, 
described to the Caliph Omar as “ blackening the land like a swarm 
of industrious ants,’ and causing by their labour the face of the 
country to “ resemble in succession a silver wave, a verdant emerald, 
and the deep yellow of golden harvest,” again flocked forth to “ toil 
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amid the promise of the flowers and the fruits of a plentiful in- 
crease,’ and to cower and cringe “ under the lash of the taskmaster.” 
Under the lash of the taskmaster! Wonderful valley of the Nile! 
strange river of light flowing through a dim dead world! Back 
beyond all written record thy gigantic tombs and colossal temples 
stretch, bordering the vastest vista into the past of man on earth, 
but wherever the light falls—through avenues of sphinxes, upon 
pyramid and obelisk, into rock-hewn tomb or vast subterranean 
gallery, on Roman temple, on Greek church, on Moslem minaret— 
there the “lash of the taskmaster”’ is seen raised over a suffering 
race, handed down from conqueror to conqueror until it stops at 
last in the hands of the people of an island in the western sea, who 
have now the power to end for ever those six thousand years of 
servitude, or to hand on the rod toa taskmaster harder than Persian, 
Roman, or Arab, more grinding than Greek or Turk, the Jewish 
and Gentile bondholder of modern Europe. 

But this is trespassing into forbidden ground, for above the door 
of the modern political world is it not well written, ‘‘ Jobber, Jew, 
and Atheist may enter here, but not a soldier ” ? 

Man for man, horse for horse, and gun for gun, the army that 
landed in the Crimea in September, 1854, and that which disem- 
barked in Egypt in August, 1882, were almost identical in numbers ; 
but the quarter-century that had passed had witnessed vast im- 
provements in sea transport, and the army destined for Egypt, which 
embarked in the last week of July and the first of August at the 
principal seaports of the kingdom, found itself in sight of the wind- 
mill-lined shore of Alexandria without having suffered greater loss 
in horse, man, or musket than had it been quietly encamped on the 
plains of Aldershot during the same period. 

On the 15th August the commander-in-chief reached Alexandria, 
and by the evening of the 18th transports carrying about 9,000 
men and 1,600 horses were assembled in the inner and outer harbours 
of the same seaport. At sunset on that evening many large steam- 
ships, with decks densely crowded, began to move to the outer 
roadstead, where already the iron-clad fleet lay at anchor. As the 
night came down upon those closely packed decks speculation was 
busy upon the probable destination of the great armament now 
gathered together, and many thought that under the cover of the 
darkness the whole array of ships would disappear; but morning 
dawned, and still the great ships were motionless, and rumour, for a 
moment at fault, was soon busy in some new direction. With 
mid-day came an end to the conjectures. Scarcely had the eighth 
bell struck when a movement began to spread throughout the 
vessels, which, with little lapse of preparatory manwuvre, fell into 
five majestic lines, each line led by a war-ship, and then steamed 
eastwards over a blue and sparkling sea. 
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A couple of hours’ steaming brought the fleet abreast of Aboukir 
Bay, and sunset found the ships again at anchor in shallow and 
turbid water. On three sides—east, south, and west—a low sandy 
shore was visible, with here and there the loftier outline of fort or 
battery, sometimes distorted by mirage, breaking the nearly level 
line of the horizon. The water was yellowed by the outflow of the 
Nile, and when night closed the red light at the Rosetta mouth of 
the great river was visible to the north-east. Two hours after 
nightfall, under a faint moon and a bright starlight, the ships moved 
from their dusky anchorage, and, heading out for an offing, turned 
ence more to the east. Then there could no longer be doubt of 
destination on the crowded decks, for ere the midnight bell had 
struck, the Rosetta light was beginning to grow dim over the misty 
margin of the south-west sea. 

At daybreak on the 20th the Mediterranean end of the canal was 
in sight, and when evening came again the dull-brown desert spread 
out on either side of the long line of vessels threading their slow way 
along the canal, their masts seen rising over the sands that now 
stretch ‘‘ lone and level’’ where once Pelusium stood, the bulwark of 
Egypt against Asia. Another day went by, and then there was seen 
a strange sight. In the midst of endless ridges of wind-blown 
yellow sand, a blue lake lay covered with large steamships. As 
transport after transport turned in from the deep canal cutting at 
El Gisr, it seemed that no space could be found in this desert pond 
in which to stow such ocean monsters ; but still they came, and still 
closer grew the pack of vessels on the water, and denser became the 
forest of spars in the air, as these great steamships, whose normal 
homes were the mountain surges of the Atlantic and Australian 
Oceans, now on warlike motive bent, bore safely their various 
freights of soldiery into the little desert basin of Lake Timsah ; and 
yet this sight had been foreseen long years before. ‘ If you cut the 
canal from sea to sea,” said Mehemet Ali half a century since, ‘‘ you 
will bring in the English.” He was right—on the night of the . 
21st August they were already in Egypt. 

Without intermission, from the first streak of dawn to the last 
gleam of twilight, the work of disembarkation now went on. Cavalry, 
artillery, infantry, engineers, commissariat, transport, and hospital 
corps poured out of their ships and filled the sandy avenues of 
Ismailia, bivouacking under the numerous trees which French taste 
and Nile water had caused to spring up along the canal banks and 
roadways of the little desert town, yielding shade as grateful as the 
“shadow of a great rock in a weary land.” 

It was hot work this disembarkation. The mid-day sun shone 
over the little wharf with an intensity that seemed to have gathered 
double strength from the glossy surface of the water and the dazzling 
shores of drifted desert. But despite the heat and the glare the 
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work went ceaselessly on, and hour by hour the press of men and 
horses passed up the narrow tree-lined roadway, and the piles of stores 
rose higher and higher, as all the vast impedimenta of modern war 
was cast upon the shore. 

Around Ismailia spread the desert ; to whatever side one turned 
the same wastes of sand stretched to the horizon, broken into 
ridges and valleys, heaped up here and fattened there; drifted and 
blown and parched, the great solitude looked as though at any 
moment it might rise at the tempest’s call and undo, in an afternoon 
of whirlwind, all the toil that had delved during so many years to 
carry this canal thread through the desert. But the tempest that 
would rouse this sleeping giant does not come, the ripple of the cool 
north breeze, the furnace breath of the south “‘khamseen”’ never reach 
half way to the strength of “half a gale,” and though they suffice to 
blow the light particles of sand into curious cones and yellow banks, 
the wind that would whelm the wilderness seems tempered to this 
shorn desert. It was to this waste of blinding sand that the British 
expedition found itself committed from the moment it passed the 
narrow limits of Ismailia on its march to Cairo. But the pathway 
across the desert had already been marked by the two most valuable 
auxiliaries a soldier can have in war—water and a railroad. From 
Cairo to Ismailia ran'a canal of fresh water fed from the Nile, and on 
the north side of this canal, and following its general direction as 
far as the Delta, ran a single line of railway. Precious auxiliaries 
those to soldiers in any and every war, but now a thousand times 
more precious, because without the canal there was absolutely no 
water, and without the railway there was no road. 

No road and no water save these for forty miles of desert ; the 
forty miles of desert once passed, there would be water in too great 
an abundance, and the centre of the railroad system of Egypt would 
be within striking distance of an invader. 

But, meantime, these two indispensable aids to progress, the 
canal and railway, were unfortunately within striking distance of the 
invaded. In seven hours from his camp at Kafr Dowar, and in 
three hours from the city of Cairo, he could place troops on any 
part of the railway throughout the last thirty miles of the desert 
nearest to the Delta, and as in no part of that distance was the 
canal more than a few yards from the railway, he had it in his 
power to cut, dam, or destroy the only water supply available for the 
passage of the desert ; nor had he been neglectful of these oppotuni- 
ties. Already, while the transports in Lake Timsah had only begun 
to disgorge their freights of men and munitions, rumour in the 
bazaar at Ismailia had placed an Egyptian force at Tel-el-Mahuta, 
ten miles distant; but there was something more positive than 
rumour to prove his presence on the line of our advance. On the 
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22nd August the water in the freshwater canal began to fall, and 
on the 23rd August it had skrunk ten inches. 

Whether Tel-el-Mahuta was the precise locality in which Pharaoh 
determined to make bricks without straw the expeditionary force 
did not stop to inquire, but there could be no doubt that it was the 
spot which the modern Egyptian leader had selected in order to 
force the English to attempt the far more impossible task of making 
war without water. But if the modern Egyptian reckoned on pro- 
ducing a retrograde movement on the part of the English similar to 
that of the Israelites under the brick provocation he was much 
mistaken, for the first streak of dawn on the 24th August saw the 
desert lying west of Ismailia streaked and speckled with various 
military units, which had been evolved out of the confused congrega- 
tion of men and material at the base during the preceding hours of 
darkness, holding their way over hillock and sand-ridge towards 
Mahuta. 

Out in front spread a fan-shaped dotted line of mounted men, 
whose last exercise in the saddle had been taken between Knights- 
bridge and the Victoria Docks, when the three squadrons of house- 
hold cavalry marched to their embarkation just three weeks earlier 
—a big change truly in twenty-one days! How now, my worthy club 
critic ? You had snorted at the idea of these big troopers and their 
colossal horses being employed on this expedition ; you had foretold 
with your usual accuracy that horses would perish and men would 
smother under the heat and sand of the Egyptian desert ; but see, 
far out over the yellow wilderness how the big men and the big 
horses—one day off ship-board remember—hold their way over drift 
and ridge and level, as though Magfar had changed places with 
Mayfair, and Mahuta’s Mosque was the Marble Arch in Hyde Park. 
“Ah, but,” you will say, “wait a bit, it is too short a test; they will 
all collapse before they get half way to Cairo.” Well, my worthy 
prophet, let us go on another three weeks as we have gone back that 
period. This very day three weeks, Thursday, the 14th September, 
these same big troopers and troop horses will be entering the 
Egyptian capital, having ridden over forty miles in that one day’s 
march, and from the day you saw them pass through Cornhill, when 
you uttered your famous prophecy, until the day they got to Cairo, 
will have been exactly six weeks; this day at El Magfar is the half- 
way house on the journey. 

So much for the men and horses; now how about the young 
infantry soldiers? About two miles behind the cavalry they plod 
along through the deep sand. They too are only two days off board; 
they are carrying seventy rounds of ammunition per man, entrench- 
ing tools, rations, and the rest of it; but they hold on over the end- 
less plain, though already the great sun-ball of fire is growing hot 
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on their backs, and the desert before them is beginning to dance and 
waver with mirage. Farther back come two horse artillery guns. 
They have the hardest time of all, for it was late yesterday when 
they got on shore, and all night long they have been hard at work 
getting the battery together, ready with its countless details for the 
service before them, and now this soft yielding sand has made the 
13-pounders seem like 40-pounders on the collar. 

In the seven-and-twenty years that had elapsed since the Crimean 
campaign England had waged many wars in various parts of the 
world—the great conflict in India, wars in China, New Zealand, 
Abyssinia, Ashantee, South Africa, and Afghanistan ; she had spent 
about one hundred millions of money in these conflicts, and they had 
brought their various results of colonial dominion extended, empire 
restored, or aggression punished. 

But in one respect there was a striking similarity pervading them. 
In none of them had our soldiers met modern artillery handled by 
trained artillerists. We had fought against Ashantee flint-guns, 
Afghan matchlocks, Kaffir assigais, New Zealand hatchets; and if in 
China and in the Indian Mutiny our adversaries had attempted to 
bring artillery against us, the guns were either so old, or the gunners 
so ignorant, that the danger was greater to the friend that stood 
behind the breach than to the enemy who was in front of the 
muzzles. 

The big black horses had reached a point in the sand about ten miles 
from Ismailia, when the desert horizon to the west began to show 
signs of movement other than mirage or dust spout: a mile or two 
in front, extending right and left about the same distance, a dotted 
line of horsemen and camelmen could be seen, some on the sky line, 
others half concealed behind it. Right in front, a mile distant, rose 
the great heaps of sand and clay which marked the site of some city 
of times when the pyramids were growing youngsters, but now ruins 
and rubbish, called Tel El Mahuta. The earth mounds were black 
with men who had suspended their work of damming the adjacent 
canal and blocking the railway from the high-piled débris of 
Pharaoh’s bricks, and now swarmed up upon the loftier levels of the 
sand-heaps for a better view of the approaching soldiers whose drink 
they were engaged in stopping; and now from the ground on the 
right of the sand-heaps came a puff of white smoke, and a rush and 
a roar of iron, the preliminary operations of aim, gun-laying, and 
distance-judging having been so accurately performed at the farther 
end, that the missile, a Krupp shell, at this end passed a yard or two 
over the heads of a group of staff-officers, among whom stood the 
commander-in-chief, and, bursting twenty yards in rear, killed the 
near leader in an artillery team just arrived on the ground. One by 
one the sky line on the right of the sand-mounds has more guns 
pushed across it, until six Krupps are blazing away at the black and 
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red dots that have scattered themselves over the sand hillocks and 
ground folds, lying quietly under a sun whose glare and glow grow 
more intense as the morning merges into mid-day. Meantime the 
line of Arab vedettes has swung round to our right, covering the 
movement of six fresh guns, which soon appear over the ridge and 
begin to throw shell and shrapnel. 

Before noon the Egyptian has 12 guns and 12,000 men against two 
guns and 1,400 men, and the smoke of three locomotives rising above 
the ridge where his vedettes are posted, show that he is rapidly 
bringing up his reinforcements by railway. 

It is a curious situation, this handful pitted against nearly ten 
times its own number in sight, and a chance of as many more beyond 
the ridge. Ismailia is ten miles distant, over a sand now red- 
hot with a zenith sun. What if the Egyptian puts another 12,000 
men and another dozen guns in front and on our right !—these young 
soldiers have marched for three and a half hours through soft sand, 
and here they lie on the hot desert quiet and steady while the shells 
come screaming at them from front and flank, and the sun hangs 
poised overhead as though he had no other mission than to turn the 
desert of Goshen into glass. 

But the hottest thing in the-hot plain of El Magfar on this 
24th August was neither the enemy’s shell nor the enemy’s sun, but 
the two horse artillery guns which, from the top and side of a small 
sand hillock, kept fire so frequent to front and to right flank that, 
when count is taken at nightfall of shell and shot expended, it 
is found they have sent two hundred and thirty rounds along that 
wide curve of desert ridge occupied by the enemy. The hillock has 
been a favourite target for the Egyptian guns; but though some 
hundreds of shell have burst on and around it, only two have actually 
struck the battery—the first shell fired in the morning and another 
about mid-day, which, striking full into the battery, killed two men 
and four horses. And so the long day passed away, and evening 
brought reinforcements of men and food supplies, and, what was even 
more important, rest from the fierce August sun for horse and man, 
for big trooper, and young infantry soldier, and tired gunner, whose 
ten hours’ continuous exposure to artillery fire, preceded by a ten- 
mile march, gave place to a rough bivouac on the desert, which 
in its turn led to another hot day’s march and fight on the 
morrow. The young army had had its baptism of fire, its test of 
march, sun, and bivouac, and although it had done but little in the 
way of actual fighting, save to stand steady under a ten hours’ 
cannonade in front of an enemy ten times as numerous, it had carried 
itself well enough to give promise that in the campaign then 
beginning there would be little to shadow the memories of former 
veterans or to dim the lustre of bygone battles. 

The 24th August was memorable, as we have already said, as 
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being the first occasion since the Crimean War upon which a British 
force had been exposed to a heavy and trained artillery fire, it was 
also remarkable for witnessing the household cavalry in action for 
the first time in sixty-seven years. A shell bursting in the midst 
of one of the squadrons knocked over a troop horse, but scarcely had 
the “burst ”’ ceased, ere a voice was heard calling out for a “ cheer 
for the first charger of Her Majesty’s Life Guards killed since 
Waterloo.”’ It was the rider of the slain troop horse who was thus 
celebrating the event, as he was disentangling himself from the ruins 
of his fallen war-horse. 

I have dwelt upon the events of this 24th August at ‘greater 
length than either the numbers engaged or the actual fighting 
would appear to justify, but the importance of the day’s work was 
not to be gauged by either test. 

It was the operations successfully undertaken on that day that 
really decided the line in which the campaign was to run through- 
out the remainder of its course. Had the Egyptians been given 
time to consolidate their hold upon Mahuta they would have effectu- 
ally damaged the canal, erected a series of works between that place 
and Tel-el-Kebir such as they had constructed from their first to 
their last line of works at Kafr Dowar; they would, moreover, have 
had time to damage the canal at its two most vulnerable points, the 
lake at Mahsamah and the lock at Kassassin. They had been guilty 
of a fatal error in having ever passed the former place, and planting 
themselves within a day’s striking distance of an enemy in Ismailia. 
To them delay was everything ; they had formidable allies in the 
desert, the sun, and the insufficiency of water, but all these required 
time as the one essential condition to their success. Damage the 
canal, destroy the railroad, avoid fighting a general action, fall back 
in front, and harass and worry the line of communications with 
Bedouins and cavalry from Fakous and Salahieh, that was clearly the 
Egyptian game; the summer sun, the desert sand, the fever bred 
from putrid water, would then have had their several chances in at 
least delaying, if they could not finally prevent, the march to Cairo. 
By coming to El] Magfar they gave the invader a chance of striking 
at them within easy distance of his base. The blow was delivered on 
the 25th August, in operations which were direct consequences of 
the previous day’s work. Henceforth the invaders would not lose the 
touch thus found on the 24th. Mahsamah on the 25th, Kassassin 
on the 28th, placed the army within sight of Tel-el-Kebir, where 
the final blow would be delivered twenty days later. The interval 
of time was not long, but, however short, it was just doubled by the 
absence of locomotives at the Ismailia end of the railway. It is an 
absolute fact that had two good locomotives and a railway staff of a 
dozen competent civilian railroad employés been on board the 
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transports that first entered the Suez Canal, the lines of Tel-el-Kebir 
might have been stormed on the 5th instead of the 13th September. 
We must pass over in a few words the events of the next nineteen 
days, which witnessed the continued development of the advance 
begun on the 24th August, as day by day the improvement in means 
of railroad transport permitted the concentration of larger numbers 
of troops at the front. That front was the bridge at Kassassin, 
about six and a half miles from the enemy’s lines at Tel-el-Kebir. 
On the 11th September the Highland Brigade reached Kassassin, 
and on the morning of the 12th the concentration was completed by 
the arrival of the Ist Battalion Royal Irish Fusiliers. Of the two 
armies which now stood facing each other across this desert interval of 
six miles, the Egyptian numbered about 38,000 men, of whom 10,000 
were Bedouin and Arab irregular auxiliaries; the other, the British, 
was about 18,000 strong ; both armies could place almost the same 
number of guns in action, 60 to 70. In cavalry the numbers were 
about equal. But there was one vast difference between the re- 
spective forces. The Egyptians occupied an entrenched position, 
resting on the canal and railway, and extending thence across the 
desert northwards for nearly four miles. A continuous ditch and 
parapet ran along the entire front of the position, and within this 
parapet, at intervals of about 800 yards, batteries of various sizes had 
been erected. This front line of works mounted some 30 guns. The 
British army, on the other hand, stood in the open—an open 
perfectly destitute of the cover usually afforded by ordinary open 
country ; the desert, it is needless to observe, had no hedgerows, no 
banks, its generally level expanse afforded the fullest facilities for 
the sweep of rifle bullet or shrapnel, and its gravelly surface 
promised even a ricochet a career only to be terminated by com- 
plete exhaustion of initial velocity. It is a universally accepted rule 
in modern warfare that front attack upon an enemy occupying an 
entrenched position should not be attempted with a force of less than 
from twice to three times the strength of the defending army. In 
other words, a man behind a bank of earth is counted as equal to 
two and a half men in front of that bank; but here, at Tel-el-Kebir, 
the proportions were exactly reversed, there were almost two and a 
half men behind the long parapet and the nine batteries to the one 
man on the level desert in front of these earthworks. Supposing, 
then, that the disparity in numbers rendered a front attack impos- 
sible under the ordinary conditions of warfare, there remained the 
possibility of attack on the right or left flanks of the enemy’s 
position to be considered. But here again the disparity of numbers 
came into play. If 20,000 men could be moved to the right or left 
of the long line of earthworks, 10,000, at least, should have been 
available to menace and engage the attention of the enemy in front 
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and to maintain the communications of the assaulting force. Nor 
were insufficient numbers the only reasons against flank attacks. 
The right of the enemy’s position was protected by the canal and 
the irrigated “‘ wady,”’ or valley, which marks the line of a water- 
course that in ancient times carried cultivation far into the Isthmus 
of Suez, while his left was placed so far amid the arid desert that 
any force moving to turn that flank would find itself at the end of a 
ten mile march many miles from any water, while at the same time 
it would in all probability be face to face with earthworks quite as 
formidable on the new front as those it had marched so far to avoid 
on the old one. 

There still remained one other contingency of attack to be con- 
sidered. It was to assault the position along its front face under 
cover of the night. Victorious and successful operations undertaken 
in war not unusually give rise to many personal narratives detailing 
the individual experiences of certain actors in bivouac or battle. 
These narratives are often useful, insomuch as they afford the 
military student or the historian opportunities of seeing portions of 
the area of conflict represented in a succession of visual impressions 
taken on the spot; and they are sometimes interesting to the 
philosopher as affording examples of what would appear to be a 
curious process of mental photography, in which the artist places 
himself exactly in front of his own lens at the moment of its expo- 
sure, to the exclusion, more or less complete, of every other individual 
in the possible field of vision. There is, it is true, a battle going on 
and men are being shot or bayoneted somewhere, and bodies of 
troops are advancing or retiring ; but all these are details which can 
be imagined by the reader or the spectator as taking place behind 
the coat tails of the central figure. It is peculiar to victory to elicit 
this species of narrative from some of those who assist to achieve it. 
After a defeat the process is seldom resorted to, and the burthen 
of responsibility is usually left upon the shoulders of the com- 
mander. Indeed it may safely be averred that as the properties of 
the sun are only fully understood when his rays are subjected to 
the dividing operations of the spectrum analysis, so the real con- 
sequence and magnitude of a victory can best be measured by the 
quantity of divisional claim put forward upon the achievement ; but 
after all has been said and done, the sun and the victory remain very 
much where they had been before ray was split or ink was spilt in 
experiment and controversy. Much narrative from the pens of 
able writers, and many pictorial representations from the pencils of — 
facile draughtsmen, have made the public familiar long since with 
the formation devised for the assault and with the general arrange- 
ments of the night march across the desert; but it is doubtful if 
some of the most graphic and laboured descriptions of the bivouac, 
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the march, and the battle have not left on the general reader’s mind 
an impression that the dispositions were of so slight and sketchy a 
nature, so much being left to chance and the destiny of the dark, 
that it was more by good fortune than by design the result was 
successful. I will ask the reader’s attention while I endeavour to 
place before him the reasons which dictated a night march and 
assault at dawn, and the order of battle in which that assault was 
delivered. 

The moment chosen for the attack was before daybreak. First, 
because a night march across the six miles of desert lying between 
the British camp and the enemy’s position would enable our troops 
to approach the formidable earthworks and batteries with the least 
exposure to artillery and infantry fire accurately delivered. Second, 
because it presented the only means of neutralising those two most 
serious obstacles to operations undertaken by British troops in the 
desert, viz. heat and want of water. Third, because the commander- 
in-chief had noticed on each of the three mornings upon which 
he had reconnoitred the front of the works that the enemy’s pickets 
had only taken ground outside the lines after daybreak. Fourth, 
because a blow struck during the first hour of daylight would have 
a long interval available for following up its effects by a rapid and 
sustained pursuit. So much for the reasons dictating the hour of 
assault ; those which led to the tactical formation in which it was 
delivered have now to be considered. The main infantry attack was 
divided into two distinct portions or brigades (each brigade consist- 
ing of four battalions), having a space of 1,200 yards between them. 
This interval was designed to guard against the possibility of a 
repulse at one point communicating itself along the unbroken front 
of a single continuous assaulting line. These two blows, meant to 
strike the enemy’s line about the same moment, were thus perfectly 
distinct from each other, so that in the event of one being repulsed, 
the other, not being aware of the disaster, would be free to carry out 
its assault independently of its neighbour. 

But all idea of independent action was to end with the first line. 
The second line, six battalions and seven batteries, had continuity 
preserved from right to left, while its centre of forty-two guns formed 
a powerful support, behind which the most broken infantry could 
find a secure rallying point. 

Thus in the event of either or both infantry attacks finding them- 
selves compelled to relinquish the assault or to pause in its accom- 
plishment, they would have had in the rear of their inner flanks a 
support of great strength, and a fire from forty-two guns behind 
which to reform. The two infantry brigades of the first line formed, 
in fact, two powerful arms thrust forward from the chest and shoulders 
of the second line. 
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So much for the main central attack, which was made with a total 
force of fourteen battalions, a squadron of cavalry, and forty-two 
guns. On the right and left of this central body moved the troops 
destined to form the pursuing force when the position had been 
carried, On the right flank two cavalry brigades and twelve horse 
artillery guns marched, equally ready to shield the centre if repulsed 
or to follow up a successful assault upon the redoubts by a rapid 
pursuit of the enemy. On the left the Indian division, moving by 
the practicable line of the broad south bank of the canal, was 
destined to pierce the right of the position, and to follow, with troops 
fully inured to heat and marching, the enemy’s retreat to Zagazig. 
Thus although there was left, as there ever must be left, to the may 
chances of destiny all that catalogue of accident which war, so 
prolific in the unexpected, yields fullest in the hours of darkness, 
there nevertheless remained little unthought of that tactical fore- 
sight could arrange in the plan of battle, and even fewer contingen- 
cies unaccounted in the strategic forecast of the pursuit. The blow 
to be delivered by the infantry at Tel-el-Kebir was to be a final one, 
and the goal of the cavalry pursuit was the citadel of Cairo. Such 
was the plan. Its execution is already known. About mid-day on 
the 13th of September, even while the club critic was beginning for 
the hundredth time his daily prophetic lamentation upon the inevi- 
table collapse of the New Army, the shout of “ Victory !” fell upon his 
startled ear. The two strong infantry arms had struck home in the 
dark upon the Egyptian lines. The artillery centre had broken 
through the gap thus made, the cavalry and Indian wings had 
swung forward, folding the battle-field in a vast embrace, only to 
open out into two separate lines of prolonged pursuit. Such were 
the items of telegraphic news which hour by hour kept England in 
a ferment on this 13th of September, 1882. Nor did these tidings 
of success cease as the day and night wore on; news of trophies 
taken, of places reached and passed by the pursuit, came in quick 
succession, until at last the crowning triumph of Cairo’s capture was 
flashed along the wires. 

The big cavalry man and the little infantry man, despite their 
opposite extremes of size and youth, had done their work. The New 
Army had come well through the Old Test ; and Time, looking down 
through his forty centuries from the top of the great pyramid, and 
the critic from the bottom of his easy-chair looking up from his forty 
winks, beheld with amazement the short-service soldier sitting 
placidly smoking under the shadow of the Sphinx. “It is magni- 
ficent,” muttered Time. ‘“ But it is not club rule,’”? murmured the 
critic. 


W. F. Buorter. 








THE THIRD REFORM BILL—WHY DELAY IT? 


Tue object of this paper is to point out the impolicy and injustice of 
putting off that third Reform Bill to the principle of which the 
country is definitely committed, but which it has no reason for expect- 
ing will form part of the legislative programme for the coming session. 
Having had special opportunities of ascertaining what position the 
subject occupies in the public mind, I have been unable to avoid the 
conclusion that, judging from the irresolution and indecision which 
seem to prevail, there is a possibility of serious harm, both to the 
Liberal party and to the cause of reform itself, arising out of any 
further or prolonged delay in dealing with the question. 

What is the state of public opinion just now? The rank and 
file of the Liberal party—especially in populous urban districts 
in the counties, where men feel the gross injustice of being separated 
from their equals in boroughs by some imaginary line—care a great 
deal for immediate reform, and care little or nothing about any 
other subject in comparison with ‘this. Opinion would, I am con- 
vinced, be greatly shocked and displeased if it were told in so many 
words that there was a chance of this question standing over to 
another Parliament, or being dealt with by any other Prime 
Minister than Mr. Gladstone. On the other hand, chiefly perhaps 
because of their trust in him, and also of the absence of active 
opposition, there is at present no eager interest, nothing like 
excitement, no materials for agitation (else surely the task would 
not be left to a country clergyman), nothing like an adequate 
appreciation of the difficulties that will be met, or discussion of the 
methods of meeting them. Every one seems to take for granted 
that the matter will be settled, sometime and somehow, as soon as 
Mr. Gladstone lifts tp his hand. All this appears to me to involve 
both a miscalculation of political forces and a misapprehension of 
the relations in which, so far as regards constitutional reform, the 
people ought to stand towards their leaders. The desire for reform 
must come from below, must be expressed in clear and audible tones, 
must be powerful enough to overcome the dead resistance which all 
transfer of power is sure to be met with by threatened interests, 
including the reluctance of members of Parliament themselves. A 
timely expression of strong feeling just now might save us from the 
possibility of undue excitement ending in positive violence hereafter 
—such violence as in the history of the first and second Reform 
Bills was caused by undue delay. 

The proverbial danger of delay will be the more apparent if we 
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fix our attention upon the cause that makes delay so natural and 
easy whenever reform is concerned. It may be expressed thus: 
that the interests threatened by it have a Parliamentary strength 
out of all proportion to their weight in the country; indeed, this 
truism does but express both the urgent need and the inherent 
difficulty of passing constitutional reforms. But even here we must 
distinguish between the interests out of Parliament and those who 
represent them in it. In plain words, it is only because members 
have interests of their own that they are averse to moving in reform. 
Leaving the latter for a moment, we may observe that the privileged 
persons with whom reform will have to reckon are the forty-shilling 
freeholders, the voters in the small boroughs (which form one of the 
most ludicrous anomalies in all constitutional history), and the great 
landlords who control the representation in rural counties. Now it 
may be conceded that these—or rather the first two—have the right, 
as assuredly they have the will and the power, to resist reform, 
until, after sufficient discussion, ending probably, more nostro, in a 
compromise, public opinion has come to some equitable decision 
concerning them. Mere disfranchisement, at best but a brutal 
remedy, will, we may be sure, be resisted to the very last, so that the 
public mind is in the position of expecting a speedy Reform Bill, 
while it does not so much as approach the obstacles which, if not 
fairly dealt with, are capable of resisting progress for an indefinite 
period of time, and perhaps of forcing upon the country an incom- 
plete and unsatisfactory measure at last. 

It may be admitted that the case of the forty-shilling freeholders 
is more irritating and embarrassing than really difficult, and the 
suggestion may be hazarded in passing that perhaps an equivalent 
might be found by giving votes (which indeed it might be found 
difficult to avoid) to one man for as many constituencies as he 
appeared in on the rate-book as bond-fide occupier, e.g. of more 
houses than one, or of house and offices. But when we remember 
that there are over one hundred boroughs in England and Wales 
containing what will then be far below the average number of elec- 
tors, and, further, that these boroughs return about one hundred and 
forty members, we cannot avoid the conclusion that the country is 
brought face-to-face with the problem of redistribution of seats, 
which it has hitherto shrunk from dealing with. No doubt opposi- 
tion may be diminished if we make the existing small boroughs 
capitals of new county districts; but this, again, is only possible 
upon condition that the country will give its earnest attention to the 
subject. And the great, perhaps the only serious, battle will probably 
be joined upon this issue: whether redistribution is to be arranged 
upon some scientific and reasonable principle, or whether we are to 
have the old muddle of taking a few seats from this place and that, 
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and giving them to others according to an arbitrary, and therefore 
unjust, rule of numbers. 

How are people to discuss the matter when their recognised 
leaders have such strong inducements of their own to keep silent ? 
With few exceptions, members of Parliament glide deftly over 
the subject, speak of it as a thing practically decided, fight shy 
of discussion upon particular topics, and, consciously or not, direct 
the attention of their hearers into other channels. And very 
naturally! For the real cruz in all movements for reform comes 
of this: that members have a personal interest of their own in 
keeping things as they are, if they can, and as long as they can. 
One need not withhold one’s sympathy from, say, a rising member 
who has wooed and won a constituency to his taste, and has settled 
down to a life of connubial happiness, only to find himself divorced 
from it; but it is very certain that in this fact we have the simple 
explanation why reform is hanging fire at this moment, and is 
likely to do so unless the people speak out. This is just the situation 
out of which come intrigue, obstruction, misunderstanding, the 
breaking up of parties, the triumph of selfishness, the delay of justice 
—nay, even a growth of the revolutionary spirit. After all, Mr. 
Gladstone can only appeal to the people through their representatives, 
and if these hang back, the strongest minister finds his hands tied. 
Fortunately, the remedy for the evil is as patent as the evil itself. 
If once it is discovered that the chance of re-election depends upon 
zeal and good faith in passing a Reform Bill, valour (to reverse the 
proverb) would then become the better part of discretion. 

Now the state of things just described is exactly that out of which 
there is sure to emerge a formula, that is some false and hollow pro- 
position under cover of which people hide from themselves the real 
condition of affairs and their own lack of decision. The formula at 
present runs thus: that in order to avoid a premature dissolution, 
Parliament should spend a year or two in passing useful measures, 
and then take Reform in hand in the last session or so of its exist- 
ence. Although, so far as I know, this argument has never been 
propounded by any responsible leader, yet it has grown up somehow 
to be the commonplace of the platform, and may be strong enough 
to control the action of the Government. This then is the proposi- 
tion I mean to attack, believing it to be one of those ingenious and 
plausible formule that fall to pieces the moment that criticism and 
common sense are brought to bear upon them. To those who will 
but realise all that is implied in the words, “the passing of a new 
Reform Bill,” a policy of this sort is as though a lover were to 
assure a jealous mistress that after a year or two’s flirtation with 
other ladies he would certainly return and marry her. 

(1.) Granting the premises, the conclusion does not follow. Let 
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it be admitted that a premature dissolution is a thing to be avoided, 
merely remarking in passing that the same persons who adopt this 
argument now will be the first to discover, two or three years hence, 
‘hat a septuagenarian and moribund Parliament is quite unfitted (as 
indeed it is) to grapple with reform. But is it necessary, or indeed 
possible, to carry a Reform Bill in one session? Why not deal first 
with the point upon which the mind of the country is unequivocally 
made up, namely, the assimilation of the borough and county 
franchise; in other words, that residence, as shown in the first 
instance by the rate book, should form the electoral qualification all 
over the kingdom? A Franchise Bill to secure this, and to simplify 
the machinery for lodgers’ claims, need not, one would think, be a 
long or difficult business, more especially as the Conservatives might 
consider direct and obstinate opposition to be a dangerous game to 
play. There would therefore be time, especially under the new 
regulations, for passing a number of non-contentious ‘ useful” 
measures which are ripe for settlement. The vacation would give an 
opportunity for a careful and thorough preparation of the new 
register of voters, which would form the basis of a redistribution of 
seats in the following year, by which time the country would have 
made up its mind. I venture to say that the alternative now pro- 
posed would be preferred by any representative gathering of Liberals 
wherever held, provided the case were fairly put before it. 

(2.) But how can we, as reasonable men, grant the condition which 
the “formula” postulates, the continuance, namely, of the present 
Parliament or of the present Ministry for an indefinite period ? And 
what right have men in earnest about reform to intrust it to the 
chances of an uncertain future? Parliament is already three years 
old, nor has its youth been spent in that temperate and judicious mode 
of living which conduces to longevity. By the time it had finished 
reform, it would be certainly five years old, beyond which age no 
efficient work or adequate representation of public opinion is to be 
looked for. But who can undertake to guarantee a ministerial 
majority in both Houses for three or four years to come? Suppose 
Mr. Gladstone were obliged to appeal to the country upon the 
question of reform, he would stir the hearts of the Liberal party as 
one man. But supposing he had to appeal against some fortuitous 
combination of atoms upon some less important subject, reform not 
having been attempted, could he rely upon finding Liberals in those 
good spirits which are the sure and only pledge of success as against 
the natural conservative forces of timidity, hatred of change, and 
supremacy of class interests ? And the warning is the more necessary 
when the issue is one of right and wrong, because the popular senti- 
ment understands these, and is readily discouraged by any apparent 
indifference to them. The ordinary working man, for instance, in 
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boroughs thinks that his brother in the counties ought to have the 
suffrage, and cannot easily be brought to see why, when there is a 
choice of measures, any other should have precedence over this. 
Once more the strength of this praiseworthy opinion may be tested 
by an appeal to any ordinary Liberal gathering. Now the Ministry 
is at this moment by common confession exceedingly strong; the 
Conservatives ascribing it to the victorious campaign in Egypt, while 
the Liberals, with surer instinct, prefer to ascribe the victorious cam- 
paign to the great army reforms, particularly the abolition of purchase 
of Mr. Gladstone’s first Ministry, of which by a stroke of political 
justice his second Ministry is reaping the fruits. But then this very 
capacity to accomplish something great sets people upon asking why 
it should not be devoted to the worthiest objects, and also whether 
any more favourable conjuncture of circumstances can be expected 
than the present. Liberal gratitude, it must be confessed, is often a 
lively sense of favours to come, and is of an exacting, unresting 
character, as Liberals leaders know full well, and accept the con- 
sequences thereof. Of Mr. Gladstone’s own position after fifty years 
of service every consideration of respect and good feeling requires us 
to speak with reticence; but this at least may be said, that humble 
Liberal voters believe that he can keep the party together to pass 
this measure at once, that it may be impossible for him to do so a 
year or two hence, and impossible for any other man after him for 
perhaps several years to come. 

(3.) But is it true, we ask next, that the best way to get desirable 
measures passed is to postpone reform fortheirsake? If past experience 
goes for anything, the shortest cut to useful legislation is by way of 
reform. Unquestionably the greatest epochs of legislative achieve- 
ment occurred in the years that followed the Reform Bills of 1832 
and 1867, and in particular the contrast between Mr. Gladstone’s 
first and second Ministry goes far to confirm what common sense 
suggests, that legislation is as difficult when reform is looming in the 
future, as it is easy as soon as ever the paralyzing and disturbing 
influence is out of the way. Whence comes it, for instance, that, as 
though there were not enough vices in the world, a new one has 
lately been evolved under the name of “obstruction”? It may 
confidently be answered that the fons et origo mali may be traced to 
that irregular and misshapen system, or no system, of representation, 
which gives to an elector in one borough twenty or thirty times the 
voting power of an elector in another, and places upon the benches 
of the House of Commons men who have been sent there by over 
twenty thousand voters side by side with others who have been sent 
there by a few hundreds. 

For it is thus that the natural flow of public opinion from the 
electors to their representatives is broken up into cross-currents or 
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misdirected into artificial channels, so that it becomes easy to obstruct: 
a languid stream; and small men, representing boroughs even 
smaller than themselves, are encouraged to set the national will at 
defiance, and enabled to do so without being called to account. The 
new Rules of Procedure can only be called an outward remedy for 
an inward complaint, and may, perhaps, illustrate once more the 
truth that law is powerless against a spirit of evil; for which the 
only sufficient remedy is to replace it by a new spirit, born of a 
fairly equal representation, of responsibility to powerful constituencies, 
of actual felt contact with the popular mind—such contact, by the 
way, as enables honest minds not only to discern what the people 
wish, but also to correct their wishes, if need be. Anyhow, we are 
indebted to the members for Eye and Bridport, for Hertford and 
Woodstock, for throwing a new and seasonable light upon the raison 
@ étre of small boroughs. 

(4.) Lastly, we challenge the assertion (and this goes to the root 
of the matter) that it is right to settle important questions, even by 
“useful measures,” until the whole country has had an opportunity 
of expressing its mind about them. Taken merely as an abstract 
proposition, this savours of pedantry ; in point of fact, it is nothing 
more than a piece of plain common sense, as will become apparent 
as soon as we call to mind that the chief questions—of a “ contentious” 
character—now before the country are precisely those which con- 
cern the counties more than the towns. If this be so, then there is 
every chance that they will be dealt with according to the opinion 
of that half of the household voters which has least to do with them, 
and, presumably, knows least about them. To prove this point three 
instances may be adduced. 

(a.) County Reform, or more correctly, a Bill for re-establishing 
Local Government in non-municipal places, is understood to be one 
of those measures on behalf of which the new Reform Bill may have 
to be postponed. That is to say, the counties, at any rate the rural 
counties, are to be gratified by a plan of local government, framed 
not according to the wishes of the resident householders, but pressed 
upon them by the opinion of the towns, with such modifications as 
the county members, who represent only the wealthier classes, can 
contrive to introduce. There is even a mild surprise expressed that 
the counties are not sufficiently alive to the evils under which they 
ought to be groaning, as though men who are deprived of all control 
in the affairs, first of their locality, next of their county (the only 
two things in which the mass of voters take any interest), are likely 
to find much satisfaction in agitating for a reform in the government 
of their counties. 

To add to this unsatisfactory state of affairs there is at least a 
possibility that the towns, deceived by their own way of looking at 
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things, will miss the point of what is good for the villages. For 
what the villages want is, first of all, a revival of local government 
for themselves, whereas the town idea is naturally that of large 
districts with many thousands of inhabitants. Now against this 
notion we might fittingly invoke the example of the United States, 
where local government starts from townships, with a complete 
municipal organization, each township being thirty-six miles square, 
and corresponding roughly, with due allowance for relative density 
of population, to an average English parish. But the truth is that 
we in rural counties do not need instances from abroad to convince 
us that no vigorous municipal life can begin from unions of villages 
which have but few interests in common, but little mutual acquaint- 
ance between the inhabitants, and which are divided from each other 
by many miles of country roads. So that if, as is commonly asserted, 
the best education for enabling a man to take interest in political 
affairs is by giving him an interest in the politics of his own locality, 
we can only accomplish this in the case of the agricultural labourer 
by giving him the opportunity of selecting some one he knows to 
manage things he cares about. 

There is yet another reason in connection with this subject for not 
postponing reform. For it is admitted on all hands that there must 
be some union or larger area of government over the villages, and 
the problem is to discover upon what principle this larger district 
shall be constituted, all existing ones being open to strong objec- 
tions. But what if the new Reform Bill gave us exactly what we 
want? Supposing, as one result of it, that the counties were divided 
into manageable Parliamentary districts, why then solvitur refor- 
mando! For here we have the best possible, if not the only possible, 
link for uniting small communities and animating them with a 
common interest—namely, the political; and the coincidence of the 
municipal and political areas works well for both objects, and is a 
natural and obvious form of organization. Does not this make it 
plain that the larger question does in reality include the smaller, 
and that problems which look difficult before a Reform Bill will 
settle themselves after it ? 

(b.) The second case in point is the Land Question, which is now 
being discussed, and may perhaps be settled without any one being 
entitled to take part in it as representing the opinions of the 
agricultural labourers, or being in some degree at least responsible 
to them for his own. That ominous phrase, ‘“ Landed Interest,” 
which once upon a time was confined to the landlords only, has come 
to include the tenants just in proportion as the franchise has been 
extended to them, and will never be taken to cover the case of the 
labourers so long as they have no opportunity of making their voices 
heard or of calling members of Parliament to account. Would any 
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so-called settlement of the question be permanent that excluded 
them? It may be conceded that upon this, as upon other economical 
questions (as to which, however, e.g. poor law, they do but share in 
a widely prevailing ignorance), the opinion of the rural population 
may turn out to be so raw and crude a material that comparatively 
little will survive the sifting and refining process to which publicity 
would expose it. But this is no reason for withholding the franchise 
for a day. In so far as they are in the wrong, and their wishes 
unattainable, the sooner their views are ascertained and then 
corrected by open criticism the better; in so far as they are in the 
right, it is a mere matter of justice that they should find expression 
in the House of Commons without delay. For these two things are 
certain : first, that no genuine attempt is ever made to educate the 
people in politics until they get the franchise ; second, that erroneous 
popular opinions only become dangerous when they are forcibly 
repressed. 

It may not be amiss at this point to remind the landowners that 
the political disqualification of the population that produces their 
wealth cuts more ways than one. The landed interest, which, for 
say five hundred years, has been in a state of intermittent discontent, 
and has been all along endeavouring to cure itself by legislative 
remedies, complains just now that its influence in the country is not 
proportionate to its importance as the chief national industry, and 
poses as the victim of commercial and manufacturing supremacy. But 
this can only mean that the rank and file, who correspond to the 
operatives in large towns, are not there to help their employers with 
their votes in the struggle for what the latter proclaim to be the 
rights of the agricultural class. At the critical moment they 
are, therefore, like leaders without an army, and fare accordingly. 
The labourers, moreover, being without any representative of their 
own, are more likely to fall under the influence of (so-called) revo- 
lutionary schemes than if they were accustomed to take their place as 
part of the “landed interest” rightly understood. It is something 
of a reductio ad absurdum that the destinies of the labourer should be 
discussed, and well-meaning schemes for his benefit be propounded, 
while he, the person chiefly interested, should have no constitutional 
opportunity of making his wishes known. The only way to help the 
agricultural labourer is to set him free to help himself. 

(c.) The third upon our list of measures now under discussion, which 
specially affect the interests and wishes of the rural population, is, as 
might be anticipated, the Church question. So far as concerns England 
there are just now no signs of urgency, but if, as is generally under- 
stood, the disestablishment of the Church of Scotland is to be brought 
within the range of practical politics next session, it becomes neces- 
sary to consider the bearing of this factor upon the further post- 
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ponement of reform. And here it is impossible not to call to mind 
Mr. Gladstone’s oft-repeated dictum that the continuance of a 
national Church depends entirely upon the wishes of the people 
concerned, and that as the circumstances of the three kingdoms are 
widely different in respect of religion, each should be allowed to 
settle the matter according to the convictions of its own people. 
The meaning of which is plainly this: that the existence of an 
established Church is at bottom a matter of sentiment, and does not 
appeal to those considerations of what is plainly right or obviously 
expedient, of which conscience and reason are the sole judges, and 
which ought not to be decided by individual likings, or class 
prejudices, or popular feeling ; thus no popular opinion could make 
a war of aggression right or “ fair” trade expedient. It is true of 
course that arguments appealing to justice and expediency are 
largely employed in this controversy to convince the minds of the 
people who will have to decide it, but so far as regards Scotland it 
is already pretty evident that they are only the commonplace utter- 
ances of men whose minds have been made up one way or the other 
by prepossessions arising out of quite different considerations. Thus 
propositions such as, ‘“‘ We ought to set the Church free from the 
tyranny of State control,” may bé set against such another as, “A 
national Church is essential to the religious life of the country.” 
Both these postulate the existence of moral truths that cannot be 
verified or of an expedience that cannot be foretold; they are like 
big guns booming at long range, showing that a battle is imminent 
but not affecting the result. The sic volo, sic jubeo, of the individual 
elector is after all the ultima ratio in matters of this sort, unanswer- 
able by any logic, whether of argument or of event. And all the 
paraphernalia of liberation and defence, together with grand maxims 
about liberty, property, and the like, merely come to this: that it 
is the business of one party to persuade people that they do not wish 
to maintain the Established Churches, and of the other to convince 
them that they do. 

From this it follows that the only tribunal that can deal with the 
Church of Scotland is an electorate that represents the whole people, 
no class or interest being excluded, and each man’s opinion counting 
for one, and for no more than one. And it may be remarked that 
wherever I have made this claim (and I make no other) on behalf of 
the Established Churches, it has been received with appreciative 
applause by audiences who were, so far as one could see, not other- 
wise much interested in the matter. A fair trial before the whole 
people is a proposition that commends itself instinctively to the 
sense of justice and innate reasonableness, which, when there is no 
extraneous excitement to disturb them, are the usual characteristics 
of English public meetings. But if this be true, the conclusion is 
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irresistible that the enfranchisement of the rural labourers is a con- 
dition sine gud non to the adequate discussion, much more to the 
final settlement, of this question; aud in truth to attempt to deal 
with the Church of Scotland apart from the wishes of the agricul- 
tural population must appear to those who remember what the 
religious history of Scotland has been a most injurious and high- 
handed proceeding. 

To this it may be added that owing to very obvious circumstances 
the wishes of the rural householders exercise an influence that, as 
between evenly balanced parties, would be felt to be decisive as to 
the point at issue. For all fair minds feel some reluctance in with- 
drawing the means of religious ministration from precisely those 
persons, 7.e. scattered rural populations, who would be the least 
able to replace them from their own resources. I am giving no 
opinion as to how far this argument (the only one which is of any 
avail against the sic volo, sic yubeo of personal preference) is valid ; I 
content myself by simply pointing out that if the wishes of the rural 
population in Scotland ran in favour of the Church, that fact would 
have a strong influence upon opinion elsewhere; and, if on the 
contrary (which for all I know is as probable an alternative as the 
other), the people chiefly interested proclaimed their indifference or 
their hostility, why then the end would come, in the course of nature, 
sooner than is commonly expected. 

Let me conclude this argument by another reductio ad absurdum 
in the shape of a hypothetical but very possible dilemma. Supposing 
that reform is delayed for two or three years, or for an indefinite 
period, for delay once set in is apt to be self-perpetuating, and that 
the disestablishment of the Church of Scotland were pressed forward 
as an urgent question, then one of two results is possible. Either 
several years may be wasted by a minority in fruitless attempts to 
accomplish what the passing of a Reform Bill might enable them to 
do at once; or a majority under the present suffrage may obtain 
a verdict against the Church only to find it reversed upon appeal to 
the reformed constituencies. Is this reasonable ? 

The foregoing arguments must not be taken as being intended to 
set forth the real reasons which make persons like myself impatient 
for reform. These it need not be said are based upon moral (in my 
own case can certainly be added religious) considerations that have 
to do with the rights and the progress—material and spiritual—of 
the agricultural labourer, concerning whom there are some truths 
yet to be spoken when the time shall come. But what has been 
said here must be taken as arguments by a non-political person 
addressed to practical politicians and directed against the popular 
formula of the day—that reform can be safely and wisely postponed 
for a year or two in order to pass useful measures. 

; T. W. Fow te. 
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In July, 1873, Samuel Wilberforce, Bishop of Winchester, met his 
death by a fall from a stumbling horse on that “cruel sloping 
meadow,” or, as Lord Granville, the bishop’s companion, called it, 
“on a smooth stretch of turf,” near Abinger, in Surrey. That fall 
called forth an echo of wailing all over England. It was felt that 
one who, take him for all in all, was the foremost prelate in the 
English Church, had been called away in the twinkling of an eye, in 
the midst of a career which might have been as useful for the 
diocese of Winchester as the earlier portion of it had been for that 
of Oxford, to say nothing of what he might have accomplished in 
that Primacy for which many of his admirers deemed him specially 
fitted. It was natural, therefore, that with rare exceptions the 
death of Samuel Wilberforce should be regarded as a national loss. 
Writers of all opinions and speakers of every degree of merit vied 
with one another in extolling the great qualities of the man; and, 
first and foremost in this latter class, the present Prime Minister of 
England offered what has been well called ‘a magnificent tribute 
to his memory,” in an oration worthy, in its justice and felicity, of 
Pericles himself. We are now in 1883. Ten years have not passed 
since Samuel Wilberforce was laid with such honour in the grave 
amid the lamentations of England. The cruel spectre, however, which 
dogs the mighty dead has appeared in the shape of three bulky bio- 
graphical volumes which, however truthful in the main, contain 
such indiscretions and awkward revelations that a battle is raging 
over the bones of the bishop; whose memory has been handed over 
afresh to the great assize of public opinion, which differs from that final 
judgment which all Christians expect, in that its sentences—pro- 
nounced as they are by fallible creatures—are seldom tempered with 
either charity or mercy. In this state of things the fame of the 
late bishop is in danger of being stained by vulgar obloquy, and the 
beauty of his character obscured by a cloud of apocryphal anecdotes 
which have sprung up in the heat of controversy like midges after a 
summer shower. It will be well then to survey the life of Samuel 
Wilberforce, and without extenuating his faults to sketch the 
character and career of one who, beyond all doubt, filled for so long 
a time so prominent a position in the world and the Church. 

And first and foremost, let us discard all consideration of what 
Samuel Wilberforce might have been, and look steadfastly on what 
he was. Of him, as of Cardinal Newman, Bishop Philpotts, and so 
many other great men, it has been said that he had mistaken his 
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calling, and ought to have been Prime Minister or Lord Chancellor. 
Something of this belief, if he ever had one, may have passed through 
the mind of Lord Westbury when he told the bishop’that he was the 
only clergyman he had ever met “who had a mind; ”. nay, it may 
have presented itself to Samuel Wilberforce himself when he wrote 
early in 1846 to his dearest woman-friend, Miss Noel, “‘ I took my seat, 
as I think I told you, in the House of Lords on the first day of the 
Session. You know how all such real business interests me, but I 
feel as if I should never take any part in debate, though some day I 
shall. The impediment of the lawn sleeves must be very great and 
entangling.” In saying this Samuel Wilberforce only showed that 
he was many-sided, and could have turned his hand or his tongue to 
other cares and duties than those which concern the Church; but 
our business is with what he was, at first a parish priest, and at last 
a great prelate of the Church; as for his Premiership or Chancellor- 
ship, they must remain in the limbo of unconditional possibilities. 

Brought up carefully and tenderly by his famous father, Samuel 
Wilberforce soon showed a resolution and determination of character 
and, let us add, a common sense, which were wanting in his 
brothers. For an instance of his determination, when only twelve 
years old, the world is indebted, not to Canon Ashwell or Mr. 
Reginald Wilberforce, but to Mr. Mozley—no great admirer, as far 
as we can judge, of Samuel Wilberforce. At that early age he 
quarrelled with his tutor, and demanded to be sent home at once. 
When the tutor demurred, the boy threw himself in the road, in the 
very track of a score or two of London coaches, and ‘‘ announced his 
intention of staying there till he was sent back. After he had 
remained there several hours the tutor struck his colours and 
Samuel was sent home.” Such an obstinate wicked boy in a story- 
book would infallibly have been eaten up by a lion, like Don’t-Care, 
but in real life, as we shall see, he became Bishop Wilberforce, no 
doubt owing his advancement to that determined spirit which in 
after years kept him straight in the Established Church, while his 
weaker relatives rushed one after the other down the steep place to 
Rome like a flock—of sheep. 

For other particulars of the bishop’s early life we must also turn 
to Mr. Mozley. Even as a young man Samuel was distinguished 
from his brothers, and especially from Henry, by his self-confidence 
—some may call it conceit; but that is only the same thing called by 
a bad name by those who try to find a stick to beat a dog. How 
was it that Henry Wilberforce, when he went to a meeting, was 
sometimes late, and always a listener; while Samuel, though he was 
often as late as his brother, was always asked up on the platform 
and always a speaker? This question was answered, we are told, by 
Samuel himself. ‘‘ He was perfectly aware that he had something to 
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say, that the people would be glad to hear it, and that it would do 
them good.” Full of this conviction, while his brother shrunk back, 
Samuel gradually worked his way through the crowd and caught the 
eye of some friend on the platform. Presently there would be a 
voice heard, “‘ Please make way for Mr. Wilberforce!”” Once at the 
elevation which some people who cannot speak have found so dangerous, 
we have no doubt that Samuel Wilberforce poured out to the delighted 
meeting the firstfruits of that persuasive eloquence which so 
enchanted his hearers on many platforms where he could speak with 
greater authority. In a word, he had that wonderful power of 
speech which, in our benighted days, so largely supplies the want of 
the miraculous gift of tongues of the apostolic age. To the very 
end he felt sure that he had something to say, that it was good for his 
hearers, and that they would be ready to listen. 

These great gifts, added to a first-class in mathematics and a second 
in classics, might have condemned Samuel Wilberforce to an Oxford 
fellowship, where, like Isaac Williams, Oakeley, and even lis censor 
Mozley himself, he might have become one of the satellites revolving 
round the eccentric orb of Newman, attracted by its as yet uncertain 
light. But this was not to be; human nature asserted her sway, 
and shortly after taking his degree in 1828 Samuel Wilberforce was 
married to Miss Sargent, to whom, indeed, he had been for years 
virtually engaged; and having interest in the Church, was in 1830 
presented to the pleasant living of Brighstone, in the Isle of Wight. 
We say that he had interest in the Church, for the two Bishops 
Sumner, who were related to him, contended which should secure 
him for his diocese. J.B.Sumner, afterwards Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, offered him Ribchester, near Stonyhurst, in the north-west, while 
Charles Sumner, Bishop of Winchester, carried him away to Brigh- 
stone. Thus, while still under five-and-twenty, Samuel Wilberforce was 
already married, and entering on his career as a beneficed clergyman. 
Under these circumstances, and with such friends on the bench of 
bishops, many a man would have rested idly on his oars and waited for 
preferment. At the end of his career he might have aspired to be 
an archdeacon, and his wildest dreams of clerical ambition would have 
been realised if he had attracted the attention of a Prime Minister 
and been named a dean. Samuel Wilberforce was not the man to 
rest on his oars; to use a vulgar expression, he knew how to 
paddle his own canoe; and having made himself known and appreci- 
ated, not only by his diocesan but by the rest of the world, he had 
not long to wait for preferment. We say not long, though he stayed 
nearly ten years at Brighstone; but what are ten years in the life of 
an average clergyman, vegetating, as most of them are doomed to 
do for thirty or forty years, in the most uncongenial surroundings ! 
During these ten years his worst enemy could not have accused the 
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rector of Brighstone of vegetating. On the contrary, as Canon Ash- 
well says, it would be difficult to imagine a mind or a temperament 
of more ceaseless activity. He was neither a great reader nor a 
mere student nor a profound thinker, but he was a man of action, 
and public questions were his delight. If he had any relaxations he 
found them in botany, and especially in ornithology. Then, as all 
his life through, his love of birds as well as his knowledge of their 
notes and habits were most remarkable. Once indeed he was known to 
have forgiven a little boy for the heinous offence of breaking through 
a hedge because he did it to show tke bishop a rare bird. As to his 
religious opinions, he was a Churchman, and what is called a High 
Churchman, from the first; but he soon learned to mistrust the 
Tractarian movement in Oxford, and like many other men who 
maintain an independent line of their own, he fell as it were between 
the two theological schools. The Low Churchmen, or old Evangelicals, 
led by Golightly, regarded him on the verge of Romanism, while 
the adherents of Newman, Pusey and Keble looked on him at best as 
a wolf in sheep’s clothing. Thus, in 1836, he writes to his friend 
Anderson as to the Oxford movement: “I fear they are pushing 
things too far; it is the view of baptism which seems to me to be 
pushed too far: I mean the deadly state to which they picture sin 
after baptism to reduce men.” In the same spirit he did all in his 
power to persuade Newman and his party to add their names to the 
committee for erecting the Martyrs’ Memorial at Oxford; but his 
efforts were fruitless, and the breach between him and the movement 
party was widened by Newman’s refusal to accept his articles for the 
British Critic. Meantime his worldly affairs prospered ; his works, 
such as Agathos, and his Sermons and, though last not least, 
his father’s Life, were profitable. By the death of both his wife’s 
brothers he became possessed of the estate of Lavington, and 
continued for the rest of his life to pride himself on being a Sussex 
squire. 

During his incumbency of Brighstone various attempts were 
made to lure him away from that peaceful rectory where his exist- 
ence, surrounded by his wife and children, was purely idyllic. Now 
it was dingy St. Dunstan’s-in-the-West; now Tonbridge Wells 
Chapel, dedicated, as we believe it is, to that doubtful saint King 
Charles I.; now, most perplexing of all, Leeds, with its wide sphere 
of usefulness and in his own Yorkshire too, but also with its load 
of heavy work and its suffocating coal-smoke. All these were, for 
one reason or another, declined with thanks. Samuel Wilberforce 
was happy in his rectory and in his favour with his bishop, though 
even then he wished his diocesan had more advanced Church 
views. His was indeed a proud position; he was everywhere a 
favourite, fast rising to be the most popular preacher and speaker of 
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the day, with full liberty to go where he chose and to speak as he 
chose—a liberty indeed of which on one occasion at least he 
availed himself to the full when, at the meeting of a Diocesan 
Church Building Society, he measured swords with the veteran Lord 
Palmerston ; attacking him with an ability and eloquence which 
quite carried away his hearers, but with so much vehemence that 
the Duke of Wellington, who was in the chair, would have called 
him to order had he not feared to divert the stream of indignant 
eloquence on himself. ‘I assure you,” he said, “I would have faced 
a battery sooner.” This was the beginning of the bishop’s rooted 
antipathy for Lord Palmerston, whom he considered as untrust- 
worthy in Church matters as he believed him to be time-serving in 
his general policy. In the one opinion he was probably as right 
from a High Churchman’s point of view as he was wrong in the 
other as a politician. On his own part he met with some trouble 
from the hostile criticisms with which his father’s Life, the most 
laborious literary work on which he was ever engaged, was received 
by some of the old slave emancipationists, One of his letters to his 
brother Robert on this subject ends thus : “ Quere, have I hardness 
enough not to be ground to aon between the Evangelical and 
Newman mills ?” 

He was now drawing near, unconsciously to himself, to the period 
at which he was destined to leave Brighstone. He was made for a 
wider and more troublous sphere than that peaceful parsonage. “‘ No 
man,” says one of his biographers, ‘was ever more devoted to his 
calling, first as a simple clergyman, and afterwards as a Bishop of 
the Church of God, than Samuel Wilberforce; but no man ever 
realised more thoroughly the fact that social institutions are a 
portion of the providential order of things, and that the spiritual and 
the so-called secular ought to be reciprocally strengthened and 
benefited by mutual connection and alliance.’’ To do this, like St. 
Paul Samuel Wilberforce made himself all things to all men, and 
this will account for the fact that this consistent High Churchman 
spent a great part of his life in the company of men such for instance 
as the mystical Bunsen, whose religious notions varied very widely 
from his own. For the same reason, probably, he joined about the 
same time the “Sterling” Club, which, by leave of Canon Ashwell, 
if in the Elysian Fields he can give any leave, was called after John 
Sterling, the founder, and not from any pun on the intrinsic worth 
of its members. “Birds of a feather,” the proverb says, “flock most 
together,” but a list of the original members of the club will show 
how widely different those birds were in their plumage and opinions. 
But neither the cheery diocese of Winchester nor the social life of 
London were sufficient for his spirit. The end of his Brighstone 
incumbency was signalised by an adventurous autumn flight, in 1839, 
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into the diocese of Exeter on a roving mission on behalf of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. At first Henry of Exeter 
“‘screamed”’ at the idea that he was to attend the “ Deputation,” as 
it was called, and listen to the same speaker for weeks together. 
He seemed to think that it was possible to have too much even of a 
Wilberforce. But though he screamed he yielded, and when it was 
all over declared that, whereas he expected to be dreadfully bored, he 
had on the contrary been greatly instructed. For ourselves, we are 
not bishops, and we humbly think that if it be part of a prelate’s 
privilege to accompany the same man over 1,500 miles for ten weeks 
of incessant speaking and preaching, we would much rather that any 
one than ourselves should be elevated tothe bench. Be that as it may, 
this progress of the bishop and the Deputation through the diocese 
was most cheering, the pecuniary results were large, and the moral 
worth enormous. It was while Samuel Wilberforce was on this tour 
that the Archdeaconry of Surrey fell vacant, and the Bishop of Win- 
chester, after ample consideration, as was the manner of prelates in the 
good old time, bestowed it, with universal approbation, except from 
the Record, on Samuel Wilberforce. Shortly afterwards he made his 
first great appearance in London on moving a resolution on behalf of 
the Propagation Society in the Egyptian Hall at the Mansion House. 
By this time, perhaps by the practice acquired during that autumn 
tour, his voice and manner had reached their full perfection, “and 
the effect of his profound fervour was heightened rather than 
diminished by his youthful appearance.” ‘From that day,” says 
Canon Ashwell, “his reputation as a public speaker was established.” 
And now preferments and honours fell fast upon him. He attracted 
the notice of Prince Albert, who made him one of his chaplains; the 
Canonry of Winchester with which the Archdeaconry was to-be 
endowed, fell vacant, and he was installed. The Heads of Houses in 
Oxford appointed him to preach the Bampton Lectures for 1841; 
and though last, not least, the bishop offered him the important 
living of Alverstoke, which he accepted, thus severing that happy 
connection with Brighstone which had lasted ten years and three 
months. 

Hardly had he removed to Alverstoke, when, in the midst of all 
this happiness and prosperity, a blow fell upon him which taught him 
how inscrutable are the ways of Providence in dealing with man. On 
the 15th of February, 1841, his fourth son, Basil, was born. On 
Monday, the 7th of March, the archdeacon entered in his diary, 
“Finished Bampton Lecture No. 2”’—the second of a series destined 
never to be delivered. Next comes “ serious alarms” for his wife—Lo- 
cock summoned from London on the 8th—and on the morning of the 
10th she had passed away. To any man of ordinary feeling such a blow 
must be crushing for the time, but. to. Samuel: Wilberforce the effect 
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was, we are told—and we believe it—deep and permanent. The idle 
and the cynical, those who only saw him in the heyday of society in 
after-life, will say that his loss was soon forgotten. They little 
know—no one knew till those diaries and letters were published, 
which throw such light into that Holy of Holies in which Samuel 
Wilberforce treasured up his most sacred things—how constant his 
affection for his lost wife continued to the end. That sad anniver- 
sary never passed by without due commemoration ; and his children 
well remember how, in after years, amidst all the tide of business, 
the day was strictly kept ; the great sorrow remaining as fresh as if 
it had only just befallen the family. So that, on his very last visit to 
Lavington, scarce a month before he died in 1873, he wrote thus to his 
daughter-in-law :—‘‘ My dead seemed so near me in my solitude ; each 
one following another and speaking calm and hope to me, and re-union 
when He will.” 

In one respect the year 1841 was a turning-point in the career 
of Samuel Wilberforce, in that it called him from the joys of 
domestic to more stirring scenes of public and religious life, while 
the sorrow which had seared his heart steeled and hardened it for 
the conflicts and contradictions which it was his lot thenceforth to 
undergo. His first troubles came from Oxford, where, as we have 
seen some years before, he thought the movement party were pushing 
things too far. 1841 was the year of Tract No. 90, of the Protest of 
the Four Tutors, and of the hurried resolution of the Heads of Houses. 
The odium theologicum was let loose, and, to make matters still worse, 
there was a contest for the professorship of poetry, in which Isaac 
Williams was put forward by Newman’s party, and Garbett by the 
Heads of Houses. We need hardly say that Archdeacon Wilber- 
force sided with Garbett and maintained his position, though it led 
to a difference of opinion with Mr. Gladstone, who proposed that 
both the candidates should withdraw from the contest. In the end 
the Heads prevailed, and Mr. Garbett, who, as Mr. Mozley asserts, 
had never written a line of poetry in his life, was elected in 
preference to Mr. Williams, who had. Besides this triumph, the 
Archdeacon’s sorrow was relieved by the necessity of a visit to 
Windsor to preach before the Queen and Prince Albert. There he 
gave the greatest satisfaction, and beyond doubt was, up to his © 
appointment as Bishop of Oxford, the most popular ecclesiastic about 
the court. Nothing could be kinder than the way in which he was 
received by the royal family. It was even hinted, and perhaps 
expected, that he would undertake the onerous duty of becoming 
the Prince of Wales’s tutor. Meantime there was more trouble at 
Oxford, arising out of the outrageous “ Ideal of a Christian Church,” 
published by Mr. Ward. The strength of parties was again tried 
on the condemnation of the book and the degradation of .its author, 
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both of which were carried in Convocation, when the Archdeacon 
voted against his old friends supported by Mr. Gladstone. 

In 1845 more promotion was put upon him. In March he was 
appointed Dean of Westminster, and in October Bishop of Oxford, 
both under the premiership of Sir Robert Peel, on which occasion 
Prince Albert wrote him a very remarkable letter, imparting his 
views on the position of a bishop in the House of Lords. After 
this elevation it cannot be said that he was ever so popular at court 
as he had been as archdeacon and dean. Though he had been 
hard enough to escape crushing by the Newman or upper millstone, 
it remained to be seen whether he would be as fortunate with the 
Low Church, or nether millstone. 

As Bishop of Oxford, Samuel Wilberforce entered into possession 
of what would now be called a very neglected diocese. In those 
days it was very much in the condition of Israel when every man 
—and certainly every clergyman—did what was right in his own 
eyes. Perhaps it was not so bad as when Bishop Bagot had refused 
to take over the county of Bucks, because his brother of Lincoln 
described the condition of the clergy in that county as “ Top-boots 
or Exeter Hall,” but still it had no real episcopal supervision. 
This lax rule especially favoured the views of the Romanizing party, 
but it was too pleasant to last, and though Dr. Pusey, who after 
Newman’s secession, in 4.D. 1845, became the head of the party, in 
a coaxing letter which he wrote to the bishop-elect after his election 
by the Chapter of Christ Church, reminded him that God’s pro- 
vidence had been wonderfully shown in the character of the bishop 
“whom he has given us for the last sixteen years, and now again in 
our not having one such as some with whom we had been threatened,” 
“and trusting that your coming here is an act of the same gra- 
ciousness,” Samuel Wilberforce was too wary to fall in with 
that view of things. On the contrary, his opinion of the late 
bishop’s rule was pretty plainly expressed to one from whom he had 
no secrets. Writing to Miss Noel, even before he was enthroned, he 
says, ‘I have read the Bishop of Oxford’s (Bishop Bagot’s) parting 
charge ; I should have liked it in ordinary times; but feeling that 
his conduct had, more than any secondary thing, helped on our 
fearful troubles and divisions, I could not but regret its tone.” 
To Pusey himself he replied shortly, while acknowledging the kind- 
ness of his tone, that “ the language held in his published writings 
was not to be reconciled with the doctrinal formularies of the Church 
of England.” That was his deliberate view, and to that he adhered 
to the end. But he had other work to do in his diocese than to 
correspond on doctrinal differences, however important. To his 
organizing mind the see of Oxford was as a cornfield run to waste, 
and he set about reclaiming and tilling it to the best of his power. 
Even in those comparatively modern days, a working bishop was 
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an ecclesiastical phenomenon, a Jusus Providentie, which to some 
minds seemed to portend the downfall of the whole Episcopal bench. 
Even at the present day there are members—or at least there was 
one member—of the University of Oxford, a year or two ago, who 
could recollect “when a Bishop of Oxford never drove into Oxford 
without four horses and two powdered footmen; and what does Sam 
do? He gets upon a horse and rides in by himself, without so much 
as a groom behind him! I met him myself to-day.” All this was 
quite shocking to the ideas of propriety of an elder but more dignified 
generation, who were not at all shocked at hearing that the Bishop 
of Llandaff could reside permanently in the Lake district ; that Con- 
firmations were few and far between; that on those rare occasions 
the candidates were brought into country towns by thousands, like 
cattle driven to a fair, and with as much disorder and indecency as 
prevails at any fair. A candidate for Orders only had to write a bit 
of Latin prose and was passed by the bishop, if the family were so 
fortunate as to be acquainted with such an excellent personage, with 
an inquiry as to the welfare of his father and mother. All these 
things were possible—nay, they were probable—in almost every diocese 
in England before Samuel Wilberforce became Bishop of Oxford; but 
it was not his ideal of a bishop that he should live idle on an eccle- 
siastical Olympus, like the gods of Epicurus. His ideal of a bishop’s 
life was work; up to this ideal he lived, and in this ideal he died. 
According to him, as Canon Ashwell well says, “the bishop was to 
be as much the mainspring of all spiritual and religious energy in 
his diocese as a parochial clergyman is bound to be in his parish. 
Incessant in his visitations and accessible to all, he insisted on his 
clergy following the same rule.” “ Esse quam videri is a maxim,” he 
said to Mr. Ashwell, “ which has its application ; but for a clergy- 
man the vider is essential to his having even the chance of realising 
the esse in his actual work. How are people to come to you for what 
you are ready to be and to do, if you do not take care that what 
you are and what you do be seen and known?” Do we not here 
see, in this young bishop raised to be the terror of his indolent 
elders, the resolute and determined boy who threw himself flat on 
the road, the pushing ready young man who always made his way 
to the front and on to the platform, the zealous parish priest, the 
indefatigable archdeacon, the eloquent and unwearied speaker who 
could melt the stony heart and satisfy the critical taste of Henry of 
Exeter,—at last promoted to his proper place when he became a 
working bishop of the Church of England? Even his own relatives 
feared that he would become what they called a hack bishop ; but 
he held on his course, ready to hack and be hacked for the sake of the 
Church, as he conceived it ought to be. He imagined it as that 
lofty city set on a hill with its foundations rather deep than broad, 
the light of the world, to be seen of men, not put under a bushel 
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Like other men, bishops must be judged by their works. During 
the quarter of a century before the episcopate of Bishop Wilberforce, 
official records show that only twenty-two new churches had been 
built in Oxfordshire, Berks, and Bucks, four rebuilt, and eight 
restored and enlarged. For the four-and-twenty years of his 
episcopate the corresponding totals are: new churches, 106; churches 
rebuilt, 15 ; churches restored, 250. As for the patronage of the see, 
that most powerful means for providing for a deserving working 
clergy, the bishop found himself at first with only fourteen livings 
to give away, but owing to his exertions and intercessions he left it 
with 103, of which no less than ninety-five were in his diocese. 
Compared with these labours and successes, his trials and tribula- 
tions as a bishop were as dust in the balance. They were, no doubt, 
mortifying to him as a man, but as a model bishop it mattered little 
to him whether he were faced by the passive resistance of Dr. Pusey 
or by the sullen obstinacy of Dr. Hampden, aided by the Broad 
Church views of Lord John Russell and the Ecclesiastical Courts. 
From whatever cause, it is certain that he never was such a grata 
persona at Windsor after his ‘‘insincere,”’ as some called them, proceed- 
ings in the Hampden Controversy. This naturally was a great 
grief to one of his sympathetic and self-asserting nature. He had 
carried forbearance to weakness in his dealings with Pusey, and he 
had prepared not one but several bridges for that sullen elephantine 
heretic Hampden to pass over, but he would not. What could it all 
mean? Did men think him insincere? Why did not the sun shine 
so brightly on him at Windsor as before? At the close of the 
Hampden difficulty he sought counsel of Sir Robert Peel, who gave 
him the same advice as a particular, which Prince Albert laid down 
as a general, rule: “In a doubtful case do nothing.” Peel himself 
had been called “insincere,” but the bishop knew he was honest, and 
that was a consolation. He was not worse off than a Prime Minister. 
But the cold shade at Windsor continued and chilled his blood, not, 
as his son explains, because he expected any “personal advantage ” 
from court favour, but because it deprived him of “ unrivalled oppor- 
tunities of usefulness.” He felt this so keenly that, in 1855, when 
his friend Lord Aberdeen went out of office, he begged him to dis- 
abuse the minds of the Queen and the Prince of any distrust which 
they might entertain of his honesty. “If that honest heart of our 
Queen could once believe that I would die rather than breathe a dis- 
honest thought, I should be a happier man.” The interview which 
the Earl sought on this occasion with the Queen and the Prince, 
ended by the Prince saying, ‘‘He, the bishop, does everything 
for some object. He has a motive for all his conduct.” To which 
Lord Aberdeen rejoined, “ Yes, sir, but when a bad motive?” 
This was not very satisfactory, but worse remained behind. 
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In October, 1855, at Balmoral, the Earl renewed the conversation, 
when it became evident that the cause of Prince Albert’s change of 
opinion towards the bishop arose from a suspicion on the Prince’s 
part as to the bishop’s “‘ sincerity or disinterestedness.” One instance 
was, that in earlier life he had sought the preceptorship to the 
Prince of Wales. Another, that after preaching on a well-known 
text, he had somewhat unduly modified his own views to suit those 
advanced by the Prince in an after discussion. We need hardly 
say that when these points were stated to the bishop he had a satis- 
factory explanation. As for the preceptorship, the thought of it 
had been his “‘ special horror.’”’ He did not “ think himself fit for 
it,’ and that it would draw him from things for which he was fit. 
As for the sermon, it was on the herd of swine, preached long ago 
when the Prince was “most friendly.” The Prince had raised all 
possible objections to spirits of evil, which Bishop Wilberforce con- 
tested, saying at last that it was far better to “believe in a devil 
who suggested evil to us,” for that otherwise we were driven to 
“make every one his own devil.” That was the story how the dark 
cloud arose, but there must have been something more. No one, 
much less a Prince, is bound to give all his reasons when driven into 
acorner. It is satisfactory to think that in later days that cloud 
passed away, and that if Bishop Wilberforce never quite resumed 
his old place in the royal favour, he was still so graciously treated by 
the Queen and the rest of the royal family that he might well have 
been an object of envy to many of his brethren, and even have 
been satisfied himself. 

But these were mere vexations and mortifications—thorns in his 
flesh sent to humble and chasten him. He had greater griefs, besides 
that abiding sorrow for his wife. Death came again to his house, 
and carried off Herbert, his sailor-son. One of his daughters-in- 
law, of whom he was very fond, was carried off at an early age ; and, 
though last not least, one after another his brothers died, as it were, to 
the English Church and went over to the Church of Rome, which, in 
the agony of his heart when the last blow fell on him in the secession 
of his daughter and her husband, he might, with his conviction of her 
dangerous doctrines, be forgiven for calling “that cloaca of abomi- 
nations.” We very much doubt whether the death of Robert Wil- 
berforce, in 1857, affected him nearly so much as his secession, for he 
considered the slavery and death of the mind as much worse than 
mere bodily decease. Even these great griefs, however, he wrestled 
with and put under his feet. No doubt it was a great trial to miss 
at least one Archbishopric, and to see one of Palmerston’s bishops, 
whom in 1861 he enters in his diary as “ very disagreeable,” pro- 
moted over his head to the northern Province. Again on Archbishop 
Longley’s death, that “ignorant” and “utterly unprincipled”’ Disraeli, 
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so far from offering him the Primacy, would not even mention his name 
to the Queen for the see of London vacated by Tait. Had he gained 
that he might have waited for the “ crowning mercy ”’ of Canterbury, 
of course not for any other reason than that it would have offered 
him “unrivalled opportunities for usefulness.” But even for those 
disappointments he had some compensation when, in September, 1869, 
his constant friend, Mr. Gladstone, ina “most kind letter,” told him 
that “the time was come for him to seal the general verdict,” and 
asked if he might name him to the Queen for Winchester. The 
work was harder, there was a diocese to organise afresh, added to all 
the cares and troubles of South London. It was a hard trial to leave 
that Oxford which he had builded out of the most discordant 
materials, and to set to work to raise a fresh fabric in Winchester ; 
but he never shrunk from work. He accepted the new see with all its 
toil, and even in the few years of his episcopate did wonders in 
reorganizing the diocese. In one thing he was strong beyond 
measure—in the number of his clergy who were devoted to him. 
“There is one thing,” said Mr. Disraeli in 1868, “in the Bishop 
of Oxford which strikes me even more than his eloquence; it is the 
wonderful faculty he possesses of gathering round him so many like- 
minded with himself for work.” 

But even before his elevation to Winchester he had ample 
compensation. At Cuddesdon, in his humble palace, close by the 
religious seminary which he so loved, he could console himself 
as he looked at his diocese with the sight of new churches 
rising and old ones restored, while under his very eye such men as 
Liddon were training students who would fill them with worthy 
worship. For five-and-twenty years that ecclesiastical fabric grew 
day by day, till it was almost perfect, when he handed it over to his 
successor. If he went to town he found himself a power wherever 
he might be; in the House of Lords a statesman-prelate, a trusty 
ally, and a dangerous opponent. All who remember his passages of 
arms with his great antagonist, Lord Westbury, will know that he 
administered many a castigation to that able and unscrupulous peer, 
who with all his dexterity was utterly wanting in that moral force 
which, wedded to persuasive eloquence, so often convinced his hearers 
that the bishop must be in the right. It was often the bishop’s fate 
to be worsted in debates on Church matters, even in his own creation 
Convocation ; but it was generally felt that while the divisions might 
be against him the force of argument was on his side. Two pet 
aversions he had, and this feeling is warmly exhibited in his diaries 
and letters. These were Palmerston and Disraeli. We have seen 
how early in life he attacked the former with a vehemence which 
later on was turned into bitterness at what he termed his profligate 
episcopal appointments. With Disraeliin Church matters he had no 
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patience, thinking him utterly ignorant of the very meaning of a 
Church, and only caring how he might fill up vacant sees so as to 
best serve electioneering purposes. Had he lived a little longer he 
might have seen this same Disraeli placing some of the fittest clergy- 
men in the country on the Episcopal bench. But by that time 
both the bishop and Lord Beaconsfield might have become more 
wise. Sir Robert Peel he respected ; Lord Aberdeen he looked on as 
his firmest friend ; but the great object of his love and admiration 
was, beyond all doubt, Mr. Gladstone, whose future greatness he pre- 
dicted, like a true prophet, long before the idea of its fulfilment had 
even risen on the coming Premier’s mind. It is a test of such true 
friendship that differences of opinion on what each considered very 
vital matters never veiled this lasting friendship with more than a 
passing cloud. They were friends in youth and friends in death. Nor 
let it not be forgotten that it was given to the bishop to elicit from 
Mr. Gladstone, when Oxford and the Church rejected the 
worthiest of their sons, one of the noblest letters that could be 
written on that sad separation, in which he says, “There have 
been two great deaths or transmigrations of spirit in my political 
existence—one very slow, the breaking of ties with my original 
party ; the other, very short and sharp, the breaking of the tie 
with Oxford. There will probably be a third, and no more.” 
When the bishop, with the importunate eagerness of affection, asked 
what those mysterious last words meant, all the answer he got was, 
“The oracular sentence has little bearing on present affairs or 
prospects, and may stand in its proper darkness.” Well might the 
bishop and all who heard these dark words feel as though they were 
facing the sphinx, and say, ‘“‘ We cannot tell what he means;” but 
then we remember that the sphinx had an awkward habit of swallow- 
ing up those who could not guess her riddles. Mr. Gladstone is more 
merciful to his admirers; he sets them riddles, and swallows up his 
opponents or tears them to pieces, which was another habit of the 
sphinx. 

We have said of Samuel Wilberforce that he was many-sided. 
Narrow-minded people who only knew one side of him were as 
amazed when he turned round and they found that he had another 
side, as astronomers would be if the moon were to turn and show us 
her back. Those who only knew him as a hard-working bishop 
devoted to his diocese could scarcely believe the stories which were 
told of his brilliancy in society by those worldlings whose concep- 
tion of a bishop and his duties were of the haziest kind. But it has 
been well said that it is a poor musical instrument that has but one 
tune. There are barrel-organs no doubt that have but one tune, 
just as there are bores who are incessantly harping on the same 
theme, but with Bishop Wilberforce in social life the difficulty was 
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to find any subject on which he could not discourse with fascinating 
eloquence. He seemed too as he sat by your side to know you 
better than you knew yourself, and to worm himself into your confi- 
dence almost against your will. It was this magnetic power which 
made him so powerful as a preacher, so that his sermons were as it 
were addressed to each individual in the church and not to the 
congregation at large. ‘Did I not know,” said the Prince of 
Canino after hearing a sermon preached before a meeting of savans 
at Oxford—‘“did I not know that auricular confession was 
forbidden in the Church of England, I should have thought the 
bishop had been the father confessor of every one of us wise men, he 
did know so well all our little faults and sins.” Lady Lyttelton, too, 
no mean observer, wrote in 1842, during that golden time at 
Windsor when no one had yet called Samuel Wilberforce 
“insincere,” “The real delight of this visit is the presence of 
Archdeacon Wilberforce. I never sawa more agreeable man, and 
if such a Hindoo were to be found I think he would go far to convert 
me and lead me to Juggernaut... . . He never parades his religious 
feelings. They are only the climate of his mind; talents, know- 
ledge, eloquence, liveliness, all evidently Christian.” For another 
instance of his versatility and self-confidence we must again turn to 
Mr. Mozley. The scene is laid at Grindelwald, and Mr. Mozley was 
an eye-witness. It was Sunday, and the bishop had preached in 
English in the morning on the duty of English people showing 
themselves Christians in a strange country. A very necessary 
injunction, we may remark, not only then but now; for as foreigners 
very respectable at home have suddenly developed murderous pro- 
pensities when birds of passage in England, so Englishmen often 
when abroad seem to have left every sign of their being, not to 
say Christians, but even gentlemen behind them. But to return 
to the bishop. In the afternoon Mr. Mozley stayed away, but the 
bishop went to the German service. When it was over Mr. Mozley 
saw from his window, which commanded the road, the congregation 
streaming out of the church headed by two figures, the bishop 
and the pastor, deep in discussion of ‘‘a deep sonorous utterance.” 
** One could not but be struck with the courage of an Englishman,” 
says Mr. Mozley, “entering into a controversy with a German in 
German, for such I suppose was the language, in the midst of his 
own people. The bishop gave us an account of the conversation as 
if it had been all in English.” Very remarkable no doubt, but the 
man who had faced so many opponents on platforms and in debate 
could not have found a simple-minded German pastor such a very 
formidable antagonist even in his own parish. Once only in our 
own recollection do we remember the Bishop of Oxford silenced by 
a rejoinder. In general, after he appeared to have spent all his 
shafts he had still one bitter arrow left to pierce his foe. It was at 
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a meeting for the restoration of the Chapter House at Westminster, 
now, thanks to the liberality of Mr. Gladstone when Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, most beautifully restored, but then in a deplorable 
state of ruin. All present were agreed that the building must be 
restored, but where was the money to come from? “Certainly not 
from us,” cried the Dean and Chapter. ‘Our Chapter House was 
taken away from us by King Edward I. It is no child of ours. We 
look upon it altogether as a damnosa hereditas.” ‘ That being so,” 
said a very insignificant person at the meeting, “ why should not the 
Ecclesiastical Commission restore it?” ‘ Ah!” said the bishop 
with a sneer, “that is a cow which everybody wishes to milk.” 
“Yes, my lord,” retorted that very insignificant person; “ but you 
cannot deny that it is a cow which eats an enormous quantity of 
grass,’’—and the bishop was speechless. 

We have now nearly fulfilled our purpose. Our view is that 
Samuel Wilberforce, after his adversaries have said their worst of 
him, was a very great man, an honour to the Church, and, what is 
better still, an ornament and even a glory to England in his genera- 
tion. Of course he had faults, but what man has not? He was 
called “insincere,” but that only means that neither extreme in what 
used to be called the Church of England were content with his persisting 
in that vid media which used to be the boast of our Protestant Church. 
He suffered much the same treatment at the hands of those two con- 
tending factions as moderate partakers of wine have to bear from the 
advocates of total abstinence. With them moderation is the down- 
ward path, and so it was with Samuel Wilberforce between the two 
millstones worked on the one hand by Dr. Pusey and on the other 
by Mr. Golightly. Each party tried to crush him in its peculiar 
way, but he proved the sincerity of his convictions by the courage 
with which he maintained them to the end, after having exhausted, 
both in the case of Dr. Pusey and of Dr. Hampden, every means to 
get them to reconcile their teaching with what he conceived. to be 
the doctrines of the Church of England. He failed in each case, 
but that was rather on the principle that you may bring a horse to 
the water, but no power on earth except himself can make him 
drink. His consolation must have been that day by day in the 
Church of England more of the moderate party came over to his 
views. ‘ How is it,” said a layman of high position and undoubted 
sincerity a year or two ago—“ how is it that I, who half a century 
ago was called a High Churchman, am now looked upon by some 
young men who shall be nameless as little better than a Dissenter?”’ 
The reason, we think, is not far to seek. There are ‘‘ developments” 
in the Church of England as well as out of it. The thing that has 
been is not the thing that shall be, either in politics or religion ; 
but until the outposts shall have been engaged in many a struggle 
with varying success, the great bulk of the army which represents 
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the common sense of the nation is content to stand at ease until the 
day comes when it too shall feel called on to strike ; though it will 
remain to be seen whether it will use its weapons for or against 
those who have been so long skirmishing at the front. 

A word or two about the “indiscretions” which have been com- 
plained of in these volumes. No doubt the revelations and personal 
remarks with which the bishop’s diaries are full might have been 
avoided by more careful editing. The conversations of the bishop with 
the late Dean of Windsor, with Lord Ampthill, and with Mr. Nisbet 
Hamilton on the Scotch Church in general and on the Rev. Norman 
Macleod in particular ought not to have been published, the two 
first as being strictly private and confidential, and the last because 
Mr. Nisbet Hamilton was in no way a representative of the Church 
across the Border. But having admitted this, we must add that 
those of the public which have raised this outcry are very hard to 
please. They expect their curiosity to be tickled by such revela- 
tions, and having devoured them with glee, they say, ‘“ Out upon 
such a fellow and revealer of secrets ; he has added a new terror 
to death.” Now we for good reasons have very great sym- 
pathy with an unfortunate literary executor placed in the posi- 
tion of Mr. Reginald Wilberforce. ‘A fellow feeling makes us 
wondrous kind’’ to him, and we quite share his feeling of dis- 
appointment when, having used the pruning-knife so freely, and 
thrown a much greater mass of “indiscreet” matter under the 
table, this tumult should have arisen over a few stray leaves that 
may have escaped his notice during the process of excision. If 
the reading public are so eager to see how great men have lived, 
and to be in a position to behold them working like bees in a glass 
hive in the broad light of day, they must not blame editors who 
consult their tastes by publishing some indiscreet scraps of gossip for 
their edification. Perhaps they would like to return to the days 
when nothing was to be printed till fifty or a hundred years after 
the writer’s death ; that is until it had lost most of its interest. As 
we none of us expect to attain to the years of Methuselah, or 
even to those of the Venerable Dr. Routh, we think it is better 
to let things stand as they are, that great men’s lives should 
be published within a reasonable period after their death, due 
regard being had to the difficulty of the undertaking in each case; 
that editors should endeavour to discharge their duty with proper 
discretion, but that public opinion should not be too severe on them 
if they are occasionally caught tripping. A little more of such 
indignation as has been expressed against Mr. Reginald Wilberforce, 
and all future biographies, letters, and diaries, will be published in 
the United States, where, if readers are as curious as ours, they are 
not so hard on those who provide them both with instruction and 
amusement. G. W. Dasent. 















LORD WESTBURY AND BISHOP WILBERFORCE. 
A LUCIANIC DIALOGUE. 


West. How strange, Bishop, that we should never have met 
before! I arrived here in the very next boat after yours ;' our obols 
must have clinked together in the ferryman’s pouch. Yet a decade 
has nearly passed, according to earthly reckoning, ere we have fallen 
in with each other. Surprising ! 

Wits. Hardly so to me, my lord. I have never sought—forgive 
me—the society of lawyers. 

West. Nor I. I found them but depressing company on earth ; 
and, though death could scarcely add to their dulness, it seemed 
paradoxical to suppose that it would enliven them. 

Wis. As sarcastic as ever, I observe, my lord. 

Wesr. Say as outspoken, my dear Bishop, and add, as little 
malicious on that very account. Malice is a natural exudation in 
every mind, and it will remain there as a poison if it is not thrown off 
as an excretion. It is only the sarcastic, as they are called, who get 
rid of it by its proper eliminator—the tongue. 

Wis. The excretory function was admirably active, then, in your 
lordship’s case ; and your mental health, if that, indeed, will insure 
it, should have been excellent. 

West. You are good enough to say so. But health is one thing 
and popularity another. It would have been far better for me, of 
course, to have only thought what are called ill-natured things of 
my neighbours than to have said them. Or, if some relief was neces- 
sary, I should have committed them only to the direct guardianship 
ofadiary. But then, to do that, one must be a man of discretion ; 
and that, my dear Bishop, is a quality which, unlike yourself in both 
respects, I neither inherited nor bequeathed. 

Wis. Your mind seems secreting very rapidly just now, my 
lord ; and the activity with which you are throwing off its products 
is rather—— well, it scarcely tends to enhance the long-deferred 
pleasure of this interview. 

West. Indeed! I would not willingly do anything to diminish it. 
But our subject is for me, perhaps, a somewhat too stimulating one. 
Shall we change it for something a little less personal to myself than 
the mental and moral characteristics of your lordship’s very humble 
servant ? Would you discuss with me the position and prospects of 
the Church of England ? 

Wirz. With you, my lord? Impossible! 


(1) July 20th and 19th, 1873, 
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West. Why so? We have more than once exchanged views upon 
that matter in the House of Lords. 

Wis. Yes; as ships exchange broadsides. But I do not care to 
revive old quarrels in the shades ; and an amicable, mutually help- 
ful discussion of such a subject with you, is, I repeat, impossible. 

West. With me? The emphasis on that word is neither com- 
plimentary nor altogether but I refrain. It is not for me to 
instruct your lordship in the obligations of charity. 

Wis. My dear Lord Westbury, it is not a question of charity. 
One may wish to discuss colours with a blind man, and may most 
sincerely lament the affliction that keeps our mindsapart. But apart 
they must remain; and not all the charity in the world will bring 
them together. 

Wesr. Your lordship’s metaphors are discouraging. 

Wits. Literal language would, I fear, be more so. 

West. Not necessarily. I can hardly account it a privilege to be 
compelled to fit the cap on for myself, especially when the hatter is 
present, and might relieve me of the task. I should have deemed 
it more truly polite of you to have said in plain terms that I am 
spiritually blind. 

Wis. Well, suppose me to have said so. What then? 

Wesr. Then I should only have replied that your lordship pays 
but an ill compliment to the constitution of a State Church in which 
for several years I ‘filled a high judicial office. 

Wis. That, alas! is true. 

Wrst. Alas? Your interjections, Bishop, are as discouraging as 
your metaphors. For which was your alas! intended? For the 
affliction of the judge, or for his infliction on the Church? Or for 
your own indiscretion in speaking evil of dignities ? 

Wirz. You have rebuked me for not dealing plainly with you, 
Lord Westbury. I trust I shall not now be blamed for the opposite 
fault. I yielded to no one in admiration for your consummate 
judicial powers, but I confess I shared the view taken by most 
good Churchmen of your position with respect to the Church. 

West. Which was... . ? 

Wis. Nay, you cannot be ignorant of it. Why this pressure 
upon me to speak plainly ? 

West. Why this need of pressure after your promise of plain 
speech ? 

Wis. Well, then . . . . which was that your lordship’s presence 
and influence on the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, at a 
time of sore trial for the Church of England, was a misfortune of the 
first magnitude. 

West. Because of my “ consummate judicial powers ? ” 

Wis. Because of your lordship’s known laxity of moral prin- 
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ciple and complete indifference, or rather utter insensibility, to 
religious ideas. 

West. I hesitated just now to remind a bishop of his charity. 
Iam even more loth to recall to him the name of another of the 
cardinal virtues—that of faith. You surely cannot think that 
Providence abandoned the cause of the Church to a perverse and un- 
godly judge ? 

Wiz. God forbid! I have always believed—it would have been 
impious to doubt—that you were an instrument in the Divine 
hand. 

West. I have always believed it myself. 

Wizz. I have never doubted that the judgments of the Judicial 
Committee, during your term of service on it, were overruled for 
good. 

West. You mean in a theological sense. Technically, of course, 
they were final. But if our judgments were divinely protected from 
error, why object to me asa judge? Must I remind your lordship, 
not only of scriptural virtues, but of ecclesiastical formularies ? The 
Twenty-sixth Article declares, if I recollect it rightly, that the 
efficacy of the sacraments is not diminished by the unworthiness of 
the minister, and surely what is true of an officiating priest in 
the discharge of his sacred duties must apply d@ fortiori to that 
(spiritually speaking) far lower minister—a lay Chancellor acting 
as an ecclesiastical appellate judge. 

Witz. The comparison savours somewhat of profanity. But 
your lordship should have finished the Article: ‘‘ Nevertheless it 
appertaineth to the discipline of the Church that inquiry be made 
of evil ministers, and that they be accused by those that have know- 
ledge of their offences; and finally, being found guilty, by just 
judgment be deposed.” You had forgotten the conclusion of 
the Article perhaps ? 

No, Bishop, no. We lawyers are not in the 
habit of quoting a part of a passage without knowing the whole. 
But, I repeat, I fail to understand the ecclesiastical objection to 
Gallio, even from the ecclesiastic’s own point of view. Theruling of 
the proconsul of Achaia has always seemed to me a very sound one, 
and his indifference to religion—if indeed that were predicated of 
him by the inspired historian, which in fact it is not—would, always 
assuming his subjection to the Divine guidance, have been im- 
material. 

Wis. There are such things as weak brethren, my lord. Your 
lordship’s authority in matters of faith and ceremonial was a stumb- 
ling block to many. 

West, Yes; and many a bitter sectary, thirsting for the dis- 
comfiture «: his opponents, was tripped up by it. .The tables are 
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turned now, Bishop, and it is your own party who are on the defen- 
sive. Well would it be for them if a Gallio or two of my unworthy 
type could return to stand their friend. 

Wizz. I own I should prefer some of your lordship’s contem- 
poraries to yourself. But, alas! they cannot return ‘“‘ to teach the 
laws of death’s untrodden realm.” 

West. No, or they would take back more jurisprudence than they 
brought with them. But if clerically-minded judges are all you 
want you have nothing to complain of. The interests of the Church 
are surely safe in the hands of Lord Selborne. He has made its 
songs, or at least collected them, and can be trusted therefore with 
the less important duty of declaring its laws. 

Wits. Lord Selborne, however, is not immortal. 

West. No, in spite of his devotion to what is understood to be the 
chief employment of eternity. But the immortality of a Chancellor 
would derange our whole political system. 

Wits. He is a sound Churchman. But who is to succeed him? 

West. Have you not Lord Cairns ? 

Wis. Lord Cairns ! 

West. There is a significance in your lordship’s intonation which 
I cannot affect to misunderstand. We will say no more of Lord Cairns. 
And he, after all—as for that matter the Chancellor too—is but one 
member of the much-maligned court whose deliberations I used 
once, under Providence, to attempt to guide. Moreover, there are 
Archiepiscopal assessors in Church cases upon whom at least you can 
rely. The Archbishop of York 

Wits. The Archbishop of York! 

West. More accentual eloquence! Let us say no more, then, of 
the Archbishop of York. There is Lord Coleridge, however, among 
lay judges. He, I should imagine, is sound. He has, at any rate, 
plenty of clericalism, inherited and acquired. But Lord Coleridge, 
I think, exhausts the list of—— 

Wis. Completely, my lord. You need not pursue your inquiries 
further. The race of eminent lawyers and successful politicians who 
are also sound Churchmen is becoming extinct. One shudders to 
think that some mere unforeseen accident of politics might raise that 
—how shall I describe him ?—that burly Erastian, Sir William 
Harcourt, to the woolsack. 

Wrsr. Aha! I welcome the importation of that name into our 
colloquy. 

Wits. Indeed! The name of Sir William Harcourt ? 

West. No; of Erastian. Do you know, Bishop, I have been called 
an Erastian myself? 


Wits. You distress rather than surprise me. The world is 
very censorious. 
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Wrsr. I do not fear its censures, but I confess I like to compre- 
hend them. Your lordship will recollect Dr. Johnson’s famous 
triumph in the fish market. Obscurity may lend such a sting to 
vituperation, as not even the most callous can endure. I have 
smarted under “Erastian ” like the Billingsgate lady under the 
contumely of “noun-substantive;” and have sought far more 
patiently for a definition. Am I right in believing that “ Erastus” 
is simply the Greeco-Latinized form of the name of Lieber, a German 
physician of the sixteenth century, who opposed the Calvinistic 
system of ecclesiastical discipline ? 

Wis. Yes; your lordship may so far trust the theological ency- 
clopedia which you have been evidently studying. 

West. I thank you for the assurance, Bishop, and forgive you the 
sneer. 

Wis. In the modern political usage of the word, Erastianism need 
not take long to define. It is the name of a system which is at once 
a usurpation and a despotism, an encroachment of Czsar upon the 
kingdom of Christ, and the imposition of a heavier tax upon His 
people than the hardest of the Cesars ever levied from a conquered 
race. It is Tiberius exacting the : ait money, only with the souls 
of the faithful for denarii. 

West. Thanks, Bishop. I pilin the rhetorical fervour of your 
analysis. But I have noticed that the definitions of Church- 
men are often as animated as lay invectives. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, though I now know that my enemies did not mean to 
compliment me in calling me an Erastian, I know little more. 

Wits. Perhaps it would be simplest to define an Erastian as one 
who would degrade the Church into a “ Department of the State ”— 
one who holds the State to be not only the creator and arbiter of 
the temporal rights of the Church, but to have supreme authority 
over her as regards her spiritual functions also. 

West. Is that an Erastian, Bishop? “ Par ma foi,’ as M. 
Jourdain says, “ il y a plus de quarante ans que je dis de la prose 
sans que j’en susse rien.” Why, the man you meet in the omnibus 
has been an Erastian all his life without knowing it. 

Wis. That is likely enough, my lord; but it is lamentable to 
find such ignorance in-high places. 

West. Enlighten it then, Bishop. Explain these things to a 
benighted master of Israel. Delineate, I beg of you, this sharp 
boundary between the temporal rights and spiritual functions of the 
Church, this landmark which it is Erastianism to overstep. Is its 
recognition traceable in the suit instituted by one of your lordship’s 
right reverend brethren against a certain essayist and reviewer? 
Was there no Erastianism in the conduct of a bishop who asked us 
to examine the defendant’s doctrines for heresy, and to deprive him 
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of his benefice as a heretic? Or was the only Erastianism ours for 
deciding against the episcopal promoter, and, as profane jesters 
described it, dismissing his formidable client ‘‘ with costs ” ? 

Wits. The tone of your questions is hardly seemly, Lord West- 
bury, but I will answer them. It is, doubtless, the function of the 
State to affirm, through its judges, the doctrines of the Church ; 
but it is for the Church herself to define them. 

West. Where and when has she done so independently of the 
State? In which of the transactions or documents of the Refor- 
mation was any such claim allowed ? Did the policy of Henry VIII. 
or of Elizabeth recognise it? Do even the Articles themselves 
assert it P 

Wires. Unquestionably. ‘The Church,” says the Twentieth 
Article, “hath power to decree rites or ceremonies, and authority in 
controversies of faith.” 

West. Where, then, does this authority reside? In Convocation ? 
Take care, Bishop. It was once my painful duty to rebuke you for 
an attempted encroachment on the ecclesiastical authority of the 
Crown; and I am not clear as a lawyer that, even here, it might not 
be possible for you to expose yourself to the penalties of a premunire. 

Wizz. I told you at the outset, my lord, that it would be useless 
for me to discuss the question with you. We Churchmen, at any 
rate, recognise a “living voice of the Church.” 

Wesr. And we laymen, Bishop, can distinguish at least half-a- 
dozen. ‘There were nearly as many at the Reformation, and they 
had all to be listened to. The Church itself is founded on the policy 
of comprehension, and that is a policy which only laymen can 
administer. 

Wu. Comprehension, my lord, may be carried too far by those 
who care not whom they include. 

West. Any distance, Bishop, will seem too far to those who think 
that the hurdles are being opened at the wrong end of the fold. 

Wits. Nay, enlarge the fold at the latitudinarian end as much as 
you please, I say as a High Churchman : only let it remain a fold— 
a real enclosure and not a sham one, opening wide over its prostrate 
hurdles on to the bleak moorland of infidelity. 

West. And enlarge the fold at the High Church end as much as 
you please, say I as a latitudinarian: only let it remain a sheep fold, 
not one whose hospitable gaps invite everywhere the entrance of the 
Roman wolf. But metaphorical controversy, my dear Bishop, is an 
idle game of battledore. The argument is as easily bandied to and 
fro asa shuttlecock, and has not much, more weight. Shall we dis- 
continue it ? 

Wits. As you seem from your choice of metaphor to charge 
mé with Romanizing, most certainly. No man has denounced 
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the errors and pretensions of Rome more unreservedly than I 
have. 

West. And yet after all it is the very type of Church Govern- 
ment which you most favour. 

Wizz. Most favour? I? 

West. To be sure. A Pope who claims to be the vicar of Christ 
is 

Wis. Popes hardly bear themselves as His vicars nowaday. 

West. Pardon me. That is exactly how they do bear themselves, 
it seems to me. A modern Pope behaves as Christ’s vicar in the 
sense in which we speak of an English incumbent as being the vicar 
of his curate. 

Wis. The wholesome purpose of that last sarcasm, my lord, 
will, I trust, procure forgiveness for its irreverence. 

West. I trust so too. Elijah, you will remember, was permitted 
the use of irony in testifying against the prophets of Baal. But 
what, to return to our subject, could afford a more perfect type of 
spiritual independence than the Church of Rome? There you have 
a “living voice of the Church” indeed. 

Wis. A living voice, but not “of the Church.” Hers was 
hushed for ever in 1869; and nothing now is audible through the 
silence of that vast communion, but the voice of a single bishop. 

West. There is much to admire in your lordship’s disinterested 
rejection of so attractive an ideal. And yet I have known English 
prelates who seemed continually striving to realise it. 

Wis. The voice of the Church will in future mean the deliver- 
ances, ill or well considered, of a solitary Italian priest. 

West. So much the better, surely, if the Church has agreed to 
recognise his voice as hers. The solo has natural advantages over 
the chorus, if only that it leaves less doubt about the tune. 

Wiu13. I cannot reply to ribaldry, my lord. Let it be enough to 
say that whatever be its merits, the form of spiritual government 
which prevails in the Church of Rome is by no means to the taste 
—speaking for myself, at any rate—of English bishops. 

West. Oh, as for the bishops themselves, [ can well understand that. 
' I thought we were speaking of the discipline of the Church at large. 
To really relish a Papacy from the point of view of the ruling 
ecclesiastical class, one ought to be Pope one’s self. What your lord- 
ship would doubtless prefer to a spiritual autocracy of that kind 
would be a sort of right reverend Venetian oligarchy. 

Wis. I am certainly of opinion that doctrines should be defined 
not by a single head, but by “ the heads” of the Church, after full 
synodical deliberation. 

West. Impossible. The heads would be by the ears in no time. 
This sort of episcopal Home Rule that you seem so much to long for, 
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Bishop, would be found as unworkable in the ecclesiastical as in the 
political order, and would lead to just the same disagreeable alterna- 
tive between resumption of the grant and the total separation of 


. grantor and grantee. And you do not really desire a ‘Repeal of the 


Union ” between Church and State, Iam sure. You are loyal, I am 
persuaded, to the establishment which you so conspicuously adorned. 
Wits. There, in truth, you do me no more than justice. How 
indeed could I be otherwise than loyal to the Church of Hooker and 
Andrewes, of Ken and Herbert—the Church which has enlisted 
the fervent devotion of so many saintly hearts, the reasonable 
service of so many powerful minds; the one Church of Christen- 
dom which has steered successfully the middle course between the 
despotism of authority and the anarchy of private judgment ? 

West. I must admit that it is pre-eminently the Church ofa 
gentleman, and a man of culture. But I feel sure that it would 
almost wholly lose its attractions in this respect and become narrow 
and sectarian if once it were separated from the State. Its Bishops, 
too, would probably decline in social status, and by consequence 
in their acceptability to the world of fashion. 

Wizz. Why do you address that argument so pointedly to me, my 
lord ? 

West. I must apologize for addressing an argument of so worldly 
a nature to your lordship at all; but you cannot, I know, be 
insensible to the consideration that high social popularity must 
greatly enlarge a Bishop’s sphere of usefulness, and that there is 
nothing unworthy of his Apostolic mission in courting it. 

Wits. I know not, my lord, whether you say that in good faith 
or in irony ; but, in any case, I hold it to be true. 

West. Irony, Bishop! Never, I trust, shall I use that weapon 
so unskilfully, and I may add so profanely, as to blunt its edge 
against the informations of Holy Writ. 

Wis. St. Paul was made all things to all men, that he might by 
all means save some. 

Wesr. Your lordship has anticipated my quotation. Social 
success is in this sense a proof of Apostolic succession, and was 
doubtless sought by you only for such evidential purpose. But be 
that as it may, the Pauline descent of your lordship’s versatility was 
unmistakable, and it must indeed have been gratifying to you to 
reflect that the display of those accomplishments which so charmed 


our dinner-tables was indirectly tending to establish the validity of 
Anglican orders. 


H. D. Trait. 











A RADICAL IN RUSSIA. 


THERE is a saying attributed to Alexander I. that “a benevolent 
despotism is a happy accident.” It is difficult, however, as far as 
Russia is concerned, to find evidence of the advantage of a despotism, 
benevolent or otherwise. At the best it must be an unsatisfactory 
position for a people when, in lieu of the safeguards of public opinion 
and popular institutions, they have to rely on the good intentions of 
an autocratic power. Indeed the despot himself, however benevolent, 
has no guarantee that his good wishes will be carried out, or any 
means of knowing the extent to which they are in practice either 
realised or frustrated. The laws and ukases of an autocratic ruler, 
after having filtered through the official mind and been administered 
by official hands, might be anything but benevolent gifts in the eyes of 
those whom they seek to benefit. This explains in a measure the 
contradictions which are apparent to the foreigner with regard to 
Russian affairs. So many things about which he inquires seem 
satisfactory in theory—on paper—but unsatisfactory as far as the 
practice of them can be ascertained. Municipal self-government of 
rather a complete character exists in towns and districts, but its 
good effect is neutralised, if not destroyed, by the arbitrary and con- 
tinual interference of an all-powerful officialism whose will cannot 
be resisted. Corporal punishments are abolished by Imperial man- 
date, but the fact of frequent secret floggings is nevertheless 
abundantly proved. The paper rouble contains a beautifully printed 
promise to pay which cannot possibly be realised. In contemplating 
the numberless arrests for political offences it is a satisfaction to find 
that the protection of trial by jury exists, but the satisfaction is 
lessened when it is seen that in practice juries can be dispensed 
with, and offenders can be tried and sentenced ‘‘ administratively,” 
or can be quietly imprisoned or banished without trial at all. 

The City of St. Petersburg and the Moscow Railway strike one 
as two works which are typical of autocratic action. Here is a city 
made to order, both as to plan and situation, to suit the will and 
caprice of an absolute ruler. Its site ‘had none of the qualities 
which have led men by the rule of natural selection to fix on certain 
spots whereon to congregate and to build dwellings, but seems rather 
to have been a place totally unsuited for the purpose. The city did 
not grow and develop itself to suit the growing social wants and 
material conditions of a people, but was planned by one man, who, 
with rule and compass in hand, drew the plan of a city on paper, 
and ordered it to be built accordingly. The result is a place with 
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sarge masses of buildings, broad rectangular streets, immense squares 
and open spaces, and without a small house, or a narrow or crooked 
way, to be seen. The first reflections on looking at the city are— 
What provisions are there for the working classes ? and where do the 
poor dwell ? On inquiry it is found that they are crowded into these 
large houses, and it is said that there are instances in which one and 
two thousand persons are found living in one dwelling. The effect 
of this manner of living on the comfort and morals of the poor is 
reported to be extremely bad, while effective sanitary arrangements 
and police supervision are almost impossible. With respect to the 
Moscow Railway, the Emperor is said to have taken a ruler and 
ruled on the map a straight line between St. Petersburg and 
Moscow, and ordered the railway to follow exactly that direction. 
This was a ready way of ignoring topographical difficulties, of dis- 
posing of the rival claims and wishes of towns on the route, and of 
dispensing with the scientific skill of the surveyor; but the result 
was a line of greatly impaired value, through a half-deserted country, 
and which scarcely touched a town from beginning to end. These 
two instances are apt illustrations of the actions of despotic govern- 
ments. The life of the nation is not allowed to develop its own 
wants and supply its own needs, but it is confined and governed in 
its various phases by rules and methods prescribed for it. The 
clothes are not, so to speak, fitted to the man, but it is sought to fit, 
and if necessary to crush, the man into garments prepared for him 
without regard to his size or requirements. 

Nothing is more striking in Russia than the contrasts which are 
met with at every turn. All the features of a luxurious civilisation 
are observed existing alongside of the merest barbarism. The rude 
sheepskin garment is seen side by side with dresses of the latest 
Paris fashions. Evidences of the deepest poverty and proofs of the 
most lavish wealth are equally common. In the market-places and 
popular quarters of Moscow the peasant class are seen partaking of 
such coarse food (rotten eggs being an article of diet) as the 
poorest people in Western Europe would not touch. On the other 
hand there are evidences of the most luxurious living, and an 
abundant supply of wines, fruits, and food of the most expensive 
kinds. In the midst of signs of great poverty are found splendid 
shops filled with goods of the most costly description, indicating the 
existence of a large money-spending class possessing expensive 
tastes and habits. 

Another thing which strikes the attention of the English traveller 
—especially if he has a knowledge of, and is interested in, English 
industries—is the position to which Russia has evidently attained as 
a manufacturing country. A few years ago the Russian manu- 
factures were known to be few and unimportant, but the Industrial 
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Exhibition of Russian work, held in Moscow this year, offered sur- 
prising proofs of the rapid strides which the country is making in 
this direction. In this exhibition almost all classes of manufactures 
in iron, metal, cotton, leather, papier-maché, &c., were well repre- 
sented. The examples of jewellery especially were very striking for 
beauty of design. The artistic patterns of gold chains, and the 
taste and elegance of the settings of gem rings, contrasted in a 
striking manner with the heavy, solid style of similar kinds of 
English work. Perhaps the most unique in this department were 
the articles in gold enamelled, the examples of which were of the 
most exquisite design, colour, and workmanship. Machinery of 
almost all kinds was a very prominent feature in the exhibition ; 
and especially remarkable was some huge copper work for sugar- 
refining, which, for solid workmanship and high finish, could 
scarcely be surpassed. These manufactures have toa large extent 
been introduced, and are now carried on, by foreigners, mostly 
Germans. Russian workmen are, however, generally employed, and 
are described by their employers as apt and docile, and though 
wanting in the inventive genius, are said to be very imitative, and 
able to acquire the knowledge of any handicraft with singular 
rapidity and accuracy. 

Another noteworthy phase in Russian life which impresses the 
attention of the stranger is the excessive and continual exercise of 
religious forms and observances. Superstitious practices are more 
conspicuous and more general even than among the most backward 
of Roman Catholic populations. There are numerous chapels and 
shrines in the streets and thoroughfares, before which the people 
throng and perform their devotions. The kneelings, prostrations, 
crossings, and other rites, are incessant. The cabman removes his 
hat and crosses himself as he passes a shrine or chapel. The 
countryman in his cart, the porter with his load, and the poorer 
passers-by generally, stop to recite their prayers and kneel or 
prostrate themselves before some icon, which they firmly believe is 
endowed with miraculous powers. Before going on a journey, or 
making a bargain, or any other common event in his life, the 
Russian recites his prayers, bows, and crosses himself with great 
rapidity and vigour before his favourite shrine. Bones of saints 
and other relics are exhibited in churches and kissed with fervour 
and invocation by the poor worshippers. The priests, however, do 
not seem to have any close relationship or influence with the people, 
or to command that superstitious regard which is as a rule accorded 
to the priesthood in Roman Catholic countries. 

The general impression one retains of the Russians is that they 
are a peaceable and orderly people, neither noisy nor quarrelsome, but 
with a general good-humoured bearing in all their relations to one 
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another. One characteristic worthy of special notice is their kind 
treatment of animals. The brutality witnessed in Spain and Italy 
and other parts of Europe is never seen in Russia. Their horses, 
even the commonest drosky horses, are as a rule well treated and 
cared for. The driver drives at a rapid pace, but is rarely or never 
seen to roughly use or to strike his horse; indeed it is a rare ex- 
ception that he has a whip, or anything beyond a mere apology for 
one. 

It is impossible to be long in Russia without being aware of the 
general official corruption which exists. The old Russian saying, 
“ Look to thy office and indemnify thyself,” seems not to be for- 
gotten by the host of officials in the country. The evil is a chronic 
one, and, in the absence of popular power or the influence of public 
opinion, it is felt to be impossible to cure or even tocheckit. Every- 
one is aware of it, and it is openly spoken of, but each one in his 
station thinks it best to submit to it, in order to relieve himself as 
much as possible from official annoyance. 

The most interesting inquiry, however, connected with Russia— 
as indeed with every country—must be into the political institutions 
and conditions which hold millions of human beings together and 
make them a nation. In the United States of America is being tried 
the experiment of self-government by the simple plan of adopting, 
without appeal, the will of the majority ascertained by machinery 
more or less imperfect. In Russia the direct opposite of this is 
found, the whole country being ruled by one man whose will is 
supreme. Whatever Councillors of State or Ministers of Departments 
might exist, they are but officials, with practically no independent 
authority whatever. The Emperor stands alone, absolute in a 
power, and consequently in a responsibility, which are shared by 
none. 

In America and in Russia respectively, one sees the popular 
and Conservative principles, so to speak, carried out each to its 
logical conclusion. In visiting Eastern nations no great feeling of 
surprise is excited at the spectacle of absolute governments and 
despotic rulers. They are taken as a matter of course, and social 
and what there is of public life are adapted to them. But in Russia 
we find a people among whom are all the evidences of an advancing 
civilisation. We see universities with thousands of students, learned 
societies, schools for the advancement of literature, art, and science, 
museums, and libraries. We see, further, numbers of factories em- 
ploying thousands of skilled workmen ; mineral possessions more or 
less developed ; and trade and commerce flourishing. All this in 
connection with a people who are shrewd, peaceable, and brave; 
having social intercourse with other nations; with forms of com- 
munal or local self-government, such as are not possessed by any 
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other people in Europe, but who, at the same time, take no part in 
the government of their country, and are without a vestige of 
political power. All the vast territory, with its eighty-five millions 
of population, is governed from one centre by means of a host of 
officials, who form a society, an institution, distinct and apart from 
the great bulk of the people, and out of gear as a rule with the real 
life of the nation. The official mind, dulled and mischievous as it is 
apt to be in every nation to the extent that it is left uncontrolled 
must, under such exclusive circumstances as these, become hopeless, 
as far as any real knowledge of the condition and wants of the people 
is concerned. All expressions of discontent being rigidly stifled, 
it is difficult to gauge the exact degree in which reasons for 
discontent exist. Abstract reasoning, however, is sufficient for 
the conclusion, that where these methods of government exist, 
there will great wrongs exist also, and consequent discontent 
and resistance. But we are not left to abstract reasoning, but 
have often startling revelations which indicate in some degree 
the true state of things. These revelations also naturally give an 
air of probability to the numerous reports which are circulated of 
men and women deported privately and kept in cruel and lifelong 
labour in mines, of secret punishments and executions, and other 
barbarities practised by an irresponsible administration. The trial 
of Vera Sassulitch four years ago for the attempted murder of 
General Trepoff, the chief of police, was one of these occasions in 
which official cruelty and persecution were brought to light. This 
young lady from the age of seventeen had spent most of her life in 
prison, or under harassing police supervision, not for any proved 
crime, but on ‘suspicion of revolutionary designs.” The cruel 
treatment of untried political prisoners was well known to her, and 
she was at length moved to public action by the knowledge of an 
outrage of special brutality committed by General Trepoff on a 
young suspect named Bogulutoff, because the latter on being ordered 
to his cell did not salute the General. Vera Sassulitch, in despair at 
the hopelessness of securing any remedy, or even publicity for these 
abuses, resolved to sacrifice her life in order to make the cruelties 
known to the public. Her own account of the transaction, given in a 
plain manner, with no striving after effect, coupled with a modest 
and respectful bearing towards the Court, tells its own tale. After 


relating her knowledge of how the prisoners had been maltreated, 
she stated :— 


**As I had myself experienced long solitary confinement, I could imagine 
what a frightful impression must have been produced on all the political 
prisoners. I knew by experience the morbidly excited, nervous condition pro- 
duced by solitary imprisonment, and the majority of the prisoners in question 
had already been confined more than three years. Some had gone mad, and 
others had committed suicide. I waited to see if any one would take the matter 
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in hand, but as nothing was done to prevent Trepoff and other officials from 
repeating such cruelties, and seeing no other means of directing public atten- 
tion to the affair, I determined at the price of my own ruin to prove that 
human beings should not be treated in that way with impunity. It isa terrible 
thing to raise one’s hand against a fellow-creature, but I could find no other 
means. It was all the same to me whether I killed or wounded the Prefect.” 


The police on this occasion, having no doubt as to the issue of the 
trial, took no special precautions to secure a conviction, but allowed 
the case to be tried by a jury in open court, with the public present. 
The prisoner was, however, acquitted by the jury, and although her 
acquittal was a plain miscarriage of justice from a legal point of 
view, yet the verdict was received with wild cheering in the court, 
and with unanimous approval throughout the country. It was a 
rare occasion, eagerly caught at by the people, by which their know- 
ledge and condemnation of official tyrannies could be publicly ex- 
pressed. The authorities were startled at these popular manifesta- 
tions, and it is said that the Emperor himself was greatly distressed 
at the strong and general sympathy shown for the criminal. But 
nothing was learnt by the lesson. Here was a great crime committed 
as the only way, and with the sole object, of making grievances 
known, and yet the repression of public speech and public opinion 
which caused such means as this to be adopted was in no way 
relaxed. The authorities only showed anger at the prisoner’s 
acquittal, and after having—as she afterwards alleged—made a 
fruitless attempt to arrest her a second time, contented themselves 
with an official declaration, that in future such cases as this should not 
be tried by a jury. Early in the present year vague reports were 
current in St. Petersburg as to the secret ill-treatment of a number 
of political prisoners who were awaiting their trial. It was impos- 
sible to openly prove the truth of the charges, and of course too 
dangerous to agitate for an inquiry ; but on the day of the trial two 
suspects—one man and one woman—were not produced for the 
reason alleged that “they had gone mad.” 

A still deeper insight into the real state of affairs in Russia was 
given last year at a meeting of the Provincial Assembly of Nobles at 
St. Petersburg. At that meeting a member, M. Shadereff, stated 
that between 1870 and 1877 there had been 63,442 persons exiled to 
Siberia, and he moved to petition the Emperor to abolish the system 
of banishing political offenders without trial. His speech is almost 
a solitary instance of a man in his position daring to speak out in 


public, and lay bare the incredible evils of Russian tyranny. He 
said :— 


‘* We live in a time when officials supersede the Courts of Justice, arrest 
people at their good pleasure, chiefly at night, and banish them without any 
judicial sentence. Russian society at first hoped that the law would be strong 
enough to put an end to this abuse; but it soon appeared that any lawful 
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resistance to the omnipotent administration was useless. . . . The ranks of the 
exiles were filled with young men under age, whose only crime was, in the 
majority of cases, to be related or known to some one whose loyalty some 
official suspected. How could one believe that Russia is on the path of peaceful 
progress when a thoughtless word, a misunderstood letter, or a false testimony 
of a subordinate official daily increases the list of these unfortunate exiles!” 


One learns but little as to the practice in Russia by ascertaining 
the state of the law. The Russian criminal code, for instance, 
appears to be rather humane than otherwise, but its character is 
altered or ignored by the autocratic administration of it. In one of 
La Fontaine’s fables is the story of the lion who banished from his 
kingdom all animals who had not the appendage of a tail. The ape 
had to leave at once, and as he was going noticed that the fox was 
also taking his departure. The ape tells him that surely he—the 
fox—must be safe, as he has, if anything, too much tail. The fox, 
however, replies that what the ape states is quite true, but it is 
impossible to say what view the monarch might take of the matter. 
So in Russia, the laws themselves when administered by an authority 
not amenable to, but above all law, are no protection to the innocent, 
as many a poor wretch in Siberia knows to his cost. 

To such a state of things as this.the political student knows that 
opposition is inevitable. The natural and safe form for it to take 
would be by open speech, formulated complaints, and peaceful 
demands for reforms. These manifestations, however, being denied 
and sternly repressed, the alternatives remain of absolute submission, 
or secret resistance. The Government, yielding nothing and learning 
nothing, continue steadily at the impossible task of damming up the 
stream of political progress instead of guiding it into safe and useful 
courses. The direct product of this policy is the movement known 
by the name of Nihilism, a term which conveys little or no indi- 
cation of the aims and nature of the movement itself. The 
official description of the Nihilists is, that they are a secret society 
of desperate persons, enemies of order, religion, and morality, with 
no constructive ideas, but seeking only to destroy the existing state 
of things by outrage and assassination. In a country where no one 
is sure that he is not speaking to a spy or an enemy men are careful 
of touching on political matters. To the ordinary inquirer their 
reply is, “ We see nothing, and know nothing, and do not occupy 
ourselves with politics.” The same men, however, among them- 
selves, or when they know well to whom they are speaking, are not 
wanting in communicativeness as to the political situation. From 
such sources as these it is easy to learn that Nihilism, and sympathy 
with Nihilism, are spreading rapidly, and in almost every direction. 
In the eyes of the Russian Government every agitator for political 
reform is a Nihilist, or connected with Nihilism. So that, broadly 

speaking, Nihilism is the expression of the unrest and the discontent 
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of the nation. Its ranks—as the Nihilist trials show—include 
various degrees; from those who are striving for political freedom, 
but who do not countenance, and have no sympathy with, violence 
and bloodshed, down to the extreme men and women—probably few 
in number—who, despairing of all possibility of improvement under 
the existing system, aim at the annihilation of that system by the 
destruction of those who represent it. The assertion so industriously 
repeated that Nihilism is a negation, a simply destructive principle, 
with no constructive aims and plans, is neither logical nor acccrding 
to evidence. Men, educated men and women—except the insane— 
do not carry their lives in their hands and commit horrible deeds 
from mere devilry. The explanation given that they are in almost all 
cases very young is not sufficient, but rather points to the presence 
of an enthusiasm unchecked by that prudence and self-care to be 
found in older persons. If their statements are to be taken as 
evidence, the Nihilists seem singularly clear as tu the ends they are 
pursuing. Their programme, as set forth by the Executive Com- 
mittee, and widely circulated in 1880, is—to overthrow the present 
system of government, and transfer its power to an Assembly elected 
by all Russians without distinction of class or property. To this 
Assembly, among some fanciful and crude questions, the following 
reforms are to be submitted :—First, Permanent popular represen- 
tation, with full power over all questions of State. Second, exten- 
sive local self-government, with officials elected by the people. Third, 
complete liberty of conscience, of speech, of the press, of association, 
and of electoral agitation. Fourth, universal suffrage. Fifth, re- 
placement of the standing army by a territorial army. Other procla- 
mations addressed to the nation have been adopted by the Nihilists, 
printed in their journals, and otherwise widely circulated. In these 
manifestoesthe Nihilists set forth at length thatthe people are deprived 
of all rights of citizenship, are not allowed to say what they want, 
and have over them a herd of plunderers, placed there and sup- 
ported by the Government. They argue that the empire is kept 
together by brute force, by soldiers, police, and officials, and they 
again renew their demands for self-government, freedom of the press, 
of speech, of public meeting, and the other items in their programme. 
These reforms, apart from the methods taken to secure them, do not 
sound alarming or revolutionary to Englishmen, who are accustomed 
to the exercise of the rights involved in them. Indeed, it is difficult 
to understand the blindness of a Government which forbids, under the 
penalty of the severest punishment, an open discussion of such 
questions as these. In the face of their oft-repeated demands there 
is no commoner question, both in the press and in society, with 
regard to the Nihilists, than, What are their aims? What do they 
want? During the agitation for National Education in England 
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some years ago, there was a cartoon in Punch representing a poor 
boy, in the last degree of raggedness and destitution, standing on the 
doorstep of a large mansion. The rich occupant of the house asks 
him, “ What do you want?” And the boy, surveying himself, 
replies, ‘‘I guess I want everything.” So with the Russian people. 
Their political condition might be summed up with the statement 
that ‘‘ they want everything.” 

It does not appear, however, that this political movement exists, 
at least to any considerable extent, among the peasantry, who con- 
stitute the great bulk of the population of the country. The Russian 
people might be divided into three classes. The military and of- 
ficial class, including the vast army of trained functionaries appointed 
and supported by the Government, without any reference to the 
wishes of the people. The peasantry who, as a body, regard the Czar 
as almost a Deity, and who neither feel nor understand any opposi- 
tion to his declared will. This sentiment, however, can scarcely be 
called loyalty, but is rather an extension to the person and office of 
the Czar, of that spirit of blind superstition which animates the 
Russian peasant in his religious life. But the fact that members of 
the peasant class were implicated in the assassination of the Emperor 
Alexander, and are found taking part in other plots, seems to indi- 
cate that the revolutionary movement is spreading to some extent 
even among the peasantry. Besides these two classes there is a third 
composed of a small minority of politically active men and women— 
including large numbers of students, teachers, traders, professional 
and scientific men, skilled artisans, and other workmen—which may 
be said to constitute the thoughtful and educated part of the nation. 
It is the widespread sympathy with their aims among this section of 
the people, which enables the Nihilists to carry on their agitation 
with such boldness and persistency. 

In the meantime the attention of the Government has been fully 
occupied, not in considering the causes of Nihilism, but with 
gigantic efforts to crush it out. It is putting forth enormous 
strength, but it is as the strength of a blind giant striking widely 
and indiscriminately, but whose blows are eluded by the wary and 
the watchful. Many of the Government measures of repression 
must be sources of great irritation and annoyance, while their 
effectiveness for the purpose intended is only apparent to the official 
mind. No one is allowed to enter Russia without a passport duly 
viséd, or to leave the country without a stamped permission to do so. 
But these passports are easily obtained, and can be duly viséd in 
London and elsewhere, without personal application. They contain 
simply the name, without any description of the travellers; they are 
collected and submitted to the authorities. by the captain of the ship 
on entering the country, and by the hotel-keeper when permission to 
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leave is required, and while causing great annoyance and some 
expense to the ordinary traveller, they seem of little use for detec- 
tive purposes. The hotel-keepers at St. Petersburg are obliged, 
under heavy penalties, to report to the police twice a day the names 
of all travellers who enter or leave their hotels. Each householder 
in the city is compelled by the Government to have a “ Dvornick ” 
to watch his premises. These Dvornicks are men of the peasant 
class who sit day and night wrapped in their sheepskins at the 
entrance of the houses, their office being apparently that of half 
watchmen, half spy. An order was issued a short time ago that no 
one should walk in the streets of St. Petersburg without a passport, 
but the absurdity and annoyance of the proceeding were such as to 
compel the withdrawal of the order. Newspaper editors are only 
allowed to give, on certain subjects, such views as are permitted by the 
Government, and on some questions are forbidden to write at all. 
Foreign newspapers are stopped at the post-office, often held back 
altogether, and when delivered at all have any objectionable parts or 
paragraphs stamped out and made illegible. The Times frequently 
appears with paragraphs or portions of the columns blocked out in 
this manner. A gentleman received his newspaper a short time ago 
with the whole of it cut away with the exception of the advertise- 
ments. It would take too long to enumerate the many petty and 
other annoyances which official zeal imposes on the ordinary life of 
the Russian people, and which have to be accepted without public 
remonstrance or criticism. But the wide-stretching policy of repres- 
sion and coercion—which seems the only resource of the vast 
bureaucratic machine which constitutes the Russian Administration 
—is answered by increased boldness in word and in deed on the part 
of the Nihilists, who are declared by the police themselves to be 
“everywhere and nowhere.” Proclamations are issued by the revo- 
lutionary party which find their way into official places, and into the 
Palace itself. The late Emperor was formally warned that the 
struggle would not cease till he had yielded his power into the hands 
of a Constituent Assembly. His life was attempted in 1879 by 
Solovieff, who was no sooner hanged than the Moscow Railway was 
blown up, on which the Emperor was to have travelled. A few 
months later the daring attempt to murder the Ozar by blowing up 
the Winter Palace showed how widespread was the agitation, and how 
powerless the police were to check it. In this extremity Count 
Melikoff was appointed as the head of an Executive Committee, with 
unprecedented powers for the repression of outrages and the destruc- 
tion of Nihilism. Within a few weeks of his appointment he was 
shot at on his own doorstep. The assassin was taken and executed, 
and arrests were made of a character which showed that the move- 
ment was extending among the higher classes of society. Under 
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Count Melikoff hopes were entertained that the reactionary policy of 
the Government would be altered, and that reforms would be insti- 
tuted, as he himself was known to be an advocate of “ remedial 
measures ” as the only permanent cure of the existing evils. These 
hopes, however, were soon disappointed. All political concessions 
were denied by the Government, and Melikoff’s duties were confined 
to the putting down of Nihilism. It was too speedily seen that there 
was only a lull in the operations of the Nihilists, who soon appeared 
more active than ever in pursuit of their terrible objects. Elaborate 
and daring plans were again laid against the life of the Emperor, 
and in March, last year, all Europe was horrified by the news that 
he had been assassinated on the Catherine Canal in St. Petersburg. 
Six of the murderers were apprehended, tried, and condemned, and 
five of them were hung, or rather clumsily strangled, at St. Peters- 
burg, in the presence of thousands of spectators. The accounts of 
their trial are meagre, as no reports or telegrams were allowed to be 
dispatched to a foreign country except such as had been approved 
and signed by the Procureur. It is known, however, that the 
prisoners did not seek to deny their crime, but dwelt at length on 
the miserable condition of the Russian Government, and its evil 
effects on society. Jelaboff, the leading spirit among them, remarked, 
“ We were at first peaceful propagandists, but the Government made 
us revolutionists.” Almost immediately after the death of the Czar 
new proclamations were issued by the Nihilist organization. The one 
addressed to the new Emperor, and delivered, by some agency, directly 
into his hands, is described as the “‘ most terrible petition of rights ever 
publicly or privately presented to a sovereign.”” With much rheto- 
rical display, but also with great logical clearness, it sets forth the 
evils of the present system of Government, and the consequent 
wrongs and miseries inflicted on the people. It declares that as the 
Government punishes all degrees of resistance to the system with 
exile and death, “‘ there is no alternative left for the revolutionist but 
physical or moral annihilation,” and it concludes with an expression 
of determination “either to destroy the despotism which is para- 
lyzing Russian life, or to perish in the attempt.” Since the assassi- 
nation of the late Emperor the efforts of the authorities to seek out 
and put down Nihilism have been, if possible, increased, and the 
comparative quiet and peace which have recently existed are no doubt 
again accepted as proofs of success. But the weakness of a policy of 
coercion—in countries where admitted grievances exist—is that the 
people are against the authorities, and in sympathy with the 
offenders. However perfect the policy might be in theory, it must 
always depend for its practical administration on the officials 
employed to carry it out; and asachain is only so strong as its 
weakest link, so the exercise of this policy is limited in effectiveness 
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by the character and intelligence of the commonest officials. The 
machinery might be grand and imposing, but the motive power, 
instead of being supplied by a people who are in harmony with, and 
supporters of, the laws it seeks to administer, is derived from the 
police, the informer, and the spy. A policy of repression, therefore, 
adopted by an absolute ruler, resolves itself into government by the 
lowest and poorest elements of society. Hence it is that the perma- 
nence of the present inactivity on the part of the revolutionary party 
is not believed in except by the official mind, which, from its nature, 
judges mainly from appearances and from official reports, and has but 
few true sources of information open to it as to the real state of things. 
The authorities are sitting on the safety-valve and congratulating 
one another that there is no escape of steam. But there are signs 
that a feeling of uncertainty exists in the public mind generally. 
The commercial and financial world is uneasy and insecure. The 
paper rouble, the price of which at par is 3s. 2d., has fallen to 2s. or 
2s. 1d., as low as it was during the Turkish War. The report that 
the Emperor had returned from Moscow in an ordinary train—the 
special train provided for him being sent on empty—affected the 
price of the rouble adversely, because it indicated the distrust and 
uncertainty which exist even with the Czar and his immediate 
advisers. This distrust and fear are thought to be the reasons of the 
continued retirement of the Emperor, and of the repeated post- 
ponement of his coronation. Enormous preparations for the corona- 
tion were made in the churches, palace, and other places at Moscow, 
and it was fully expected that the ceremony would take place 
during the recent visit of the Emperor. It will now be post- 
poned until next spring or summer, as it must be done in a certain 
church at Moscow, and with certain observances, and above all 
must be made the occasion of great public pomp and festivities. To 
do it privately, or even quietly, would be a departure from custom, 
and would seriously damage the prestige of the Czar in the eyes of 
the peasantry and poorer classes. 

It is often said, and the Russian official likes it to be believed, that 
the situation in Russia is parallel to that in Ireland, and that the 
difficulties of the English and Russian Governments respectively 
are similar. The comparison, however, fails both in the nature of 
the discontent which exists and in the means adopted in dealing with 
it. The people of Ireland are under an outside, or foreign, govern- 
ment, but they can, by their representatives, make themselves heard 
in the English Parliament, though those representatives are too 
weak numerically to carry their measures. The Russian Govern- 
ment, on the contrary, grants a certain degree of freedom to its 
provinces corresponding to Ireland, and reserves its full despotic 
sway for its own people. The Constitution enjoyed by the Grand 
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Duchy of Finland, for example, if extended to Russia proper, would 
go far to allay the national discontent. The English Government, 
though still retaining a shaken and dying faith in a repressive policy 
in Ireland, yet is slowly but surely adopting remedial measures, and 
seeking the co-operation of the Irish people themselves in carrying 
them out. In Russia, on the other hand, the old system of repres- 
sion is alone believed in and practised, the voice of the people is 
stifled, and a policy of concession is consistently rejected, because 
the very existence of any grievances is denied. The officials in 
Ireland, from the highest to the lowest, are closely watched, and 
their actions criticised in Parliament and in the press. The 
outrages in Ireland, with a few exceptions, were agrarian rather 
than political, and were for the most part committed by ignorant 
and suffering men who were personally the victims of a vicious land 
system, and who, in committing acts of violence, fully persuaded 
themselves that they would escape detection. But in Russia men 
and women deliberately give their lives for the political end they are 
pursuing ; when arrested they reveal nothing as to the organization 
to which they belong, and when executed are succeeded immediately 
by others as desperate as themselves. So that after years of effort, 
after the arrest and punishment of thousands of suspects, the 
Government in Russia remain in helpless ignorance of the extent 
and the ramifications of the forces with which they are contending. 
In Ireland, though the disease is of centuries standing, yet it is 
slowly yielding to the action of just legislation in a direction 
demanded by the people ; and the improvement, if slow, is yet per- 
ceptible and real. In Russia, on the other hand, no signs of per- 
manent improvement can be said to exist, and there is nothing to 
warrant an expectation of improvement in the future. 

Perhaps the most vital question with regard to the Nihilists is 
this—W hat are their chances of success in attempting to overthrow 
a Government so strong as that of Russia is supposed to be? With 
an immense military and police force, wielded by an arbitrary power, 
arrayed against them ; with the great bulk—perhaps 70 per cent.— 
of the people who have for the most part nothing beyond a dim com- 
prehension, and hardly a conscious need, of the reforms contended 
for, how can a small section of the nation, however able and desperate, 
secure and unite the forces which are necessary for successful revolu- 
tion? Even a widespread rising of the people could apparently do 
nothing against a modern standing army, well disciplined and with 
scientific weapons of destruction, but would be quickly drowned in its 
own blood. The authorities in Russia, therefore, from a superficial 
view, seem justified in their confidence in the ultimate success of their 
drastic policy. Buta revolution may exist for years in a country, 


working more or less silently, before the outbreak comes which 
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gives it its name. Even those most closely engaged in the work 
cannot foresee, and are often mistaken in, the time and circumstances 
in which the crisis comes. The greater the misgovernment, the harder 
the oppression, the faster does the work progress. The Nihilists are 
aware of this. They are as an invisible enemy demoralizing the 
Government by the fears and perplexity they inspire. They defy and 
baffle the authorities, and occupy and monopolise almost the whole 
of the attention and functions of the Government. This process of 
revolution must gradually weaken and destroy those institutions 
which are the very thews and sinews which hold the Russian system 
together. Take, for instance, the “divine right” of the Czar, 
which was once universally, and is still in the main, believed in by 
the people, and which is the guardian spirit of Russian autocracy. 
That spirit once impaired can never be revived. Every day the 
present state of things exists awakens fresh inquiries and doubts 
respecting it among the people. Slowly but surely the rule of the 
Czar is being changed from one resting on the blind and super- 
stitious obedience of the people to one relying on mere coercion and 
force. 

Another important element in connection with the progress of the 
revolutionary movement in Russia is the condition of the peasantry. 
The Emancipation Act, great as it was, had all the defects and in- 
completeness of official legislation, and of great changes suddenly 
effected by one man by a “ scratch of the pen.’”” Whatever gratitude 
existed for this measure has given way to an increasing desire and 
expectation for further favours. It is said that, though generally 
ignorant of anything connected with foreign affairs, yet in many 
districts the peasants showed a most lively interest in the scanty 
information which reached them about the land question in Ireland. 
Generally speaking, they desire more land, on easier terms, and with 
large reductions in the present excessive taxation. The old saying 
of the Russian peasant in the days of his serfage, “our backs are 
the lord’s, but the soil is our own,” is held, as far as the second part 
of it goes, with greater force than ever. Judging from the infor- 
mation one can gather in the country, there exists a vast and an 
increasing amount of agrarian misery and discontent which affords a 
favourable field for revolutionary ideas to take root and flourish. In 
considering the development of the revolutionary principle in Russia, 
the attitude of the army must not be left out of account, The con- 
scription is increasingly hateful in the eyes of the peasantry 
throughout the empire, and a promise of its modification or abolition 
as a part of any programme of reform would—when once the spirit 
of reform had laid hold of the peasantry—be hailed with general 
delight. The fact that Nihilism exists in the army, and even 
among the Guards, is also important, though to what extent it is 
spreading can only be conjectured from the signs which appear. 
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There are numerous and frequent arrests of soldiers and officers on 
the charge of Nihilism, and reports of secret court-martials for 
political offences, the particulars of which do not appear. Some 
account, however, of the trial of a young naval officer who was 
recently condemned and shot for Nihilism did transpire. It is 
related that, at the trial, even the judges were moved and affected 
by the vivid picture which the prisoner drew of the conditions of 
Russian life, as being calculated to drive enlightened and thoughtful 
men into discontent and rebellion. Reports of sympathy with 
Nihilism on the part of superior officers and men in high position 
are current. It is said that Skobeleff at the time of his death was 
actively concerned in the revolutionary movement, and that he was 
looked upon in certain quarters as the “ general of the revolution.” 
It is possible that from this, the military, direction the crisis will 
come. A soldier, like Skobeleff, with courage and enterprise, 
popular with the army, and appealing to the enthusiasm and the 
deferred hopes of the nation, might give form and unity to the 
revolutionary forces of the country, and lead a considerable section 
of the army with him. Before such a movement as this, the Russian 
system, weakened and paralysed to an unknown extent by the long- 
continued action of the forces we have been considering, would 
probably fall to pieces. 

In spite of the fears of statesmen and the selfish opposition of 
officialism, the condition and experience of the Russian people seem 
to make them specially fit for political freedom. They are reared in 
the practice of local self-government, which is the best of all schools 
for the exercise of political rights. Everywhere the peasantry, the 
great bulk of the nation, are accustomed to meet, to vote, and 
manage their social and local affairs; to elect the managers of their 
commune, and to implicitly obey those whom they have elected. 
They have to provide, not individually, but each commune collec- 
tively, for the excessive taxation imposed by the Central Government, 
and in addition to bear the irritating and constant interference of a 
central officialism. The extension of their experience and action from 
local and social to political and national affairs, seems a safe and natural 
step. There are in fact unusual guarantees in Russia for the right 
exercise of political power by the people. They have few difficulties 
of caste, their present assemblies being representative and demo- 
cratic. There is the Conservative element of a common ownership 
in land, each man being, as a rule, in his corporate capacity a pro- 
prietor of the soil and responsible to the commune for his individual 
contribution to the common welfare. Consequently they have not 
that most serious of all problems in their political future which other 
European nations have yet to solve—the existence of a vast property- 
less class in the midst of an ever-increasing national wealth. 
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In this crisis, the one means of safety for the Emperor would be 
for him to throw off the fatal load of absolute power ; to call the 
people to his aid by conceding to them political rights and repre- 
sentative institutions; and through the action of a constitutional 
Government to destroy, or rather to use and guide, the revolutionary 
forces which experience shows he cannot control. The policy of 
concession, though difficult, is safe, if, when once entered on, it is 
continued. The emancipation of the serfs, though imperfectly 
carried out, and leading as it is doing to angry and ominous demands 
on the part of the peasants for further rights, yet brought no danger 
to Alexander II. The danger was in stopping short in the path of 
reform, after having raised the hopes of the nation by taking such a 
splendid step. But it is difficult for an absolute ruler—unless a 
man of exceptional power and ability—to see the wisdom of the 
policy of concession, or voluntarily to adopt it. The Emperor is 
surrounded by a vast bureaucracy, which looks with distrust and 
hatred on the idea of political self-government, and which feels that 
its own existence is incompatible with popular power and free insti- 
tutions. With no press, platform, or Parliament through which he 
can hear the direct voice of the people, or see things as they are, the 
Czar relies on officialism. He sees with its eyes, hears with its ears, 
and trusts to it for the administration of his will. Accordingly 
there is no response to any popular desire. In retirement and in 
virtual defeat the Czar still clings to the reactionary policy. It 
is true there is a mild form of liberalism which is permitted 
in Russia, and found even among the official classes and in society. 
‘When referred to in newspapers it is apt to mislead the foreign 
reader by indicating the existence in Russia of a recognised and 
progressive Liberal party. It is, however, merely a fashionable 
profession of a liberalism by persons who enlarge on the advan- 
tages of constitutional government as a principle for countries to 
which it is applicable, and who are anxious to give freedom to the 
people when they are fit for it, and so forth. 

With grave signs of agrarian troubles in several parts of the 
empire, with an ever-increasing army of officials, with oppressive 
taxation, with annual deficits and new loans, with national credit 
strained almost to its limit, with a large and increasing revolutionary 
party which lays hold of the intellect of the country, and which 
cannot be kept down even by the severest methods of repression, it 
must be admitted that the outlook in Russian politics is a dark one. 
As to the issue of the perilous conflict between Czar and people, 
it requires but little political insight to predict that the present 
system in Russia cannot last. It would not be rash to add that it 
cannot last long. 


JESSE COoLLINGS. 
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“TuE-mob,” says Walpole, writing of the riots that occurred in 


1749, “was determined not to suffer French players, and Lord 
Trentham’s engaging in their defence was made great use of against 
him at the ensuing election.” Things have changed since then. 
The public of to-day suffers French players gladly, and until quite 
recently there was a common agreement among all persons pretend- 
ing to authority in matters of taste that in the example of the French 
stage lay our only hope of salvation. We are accounted a boastful 
people, and perhaps with good reason, but our pride is subject to fits of 
depression, and it sometimes yields to a modesty that is abject and 
almost pathetic. .For years after the first visit of the troupe of the 
Théatre Frangais it was held inadmissible to profess anything but 
despondency for the productions of the English stage. Those of us 
who had any sense of self-respect went to Paris in order to go to the 
play, or waited patiently until the next importation of the foreign 
article. Critics were divided between admiration for the excellence 
of the French system and enthusiasm for the talent of individual 
performers. In the first moments of national self-abasement, the 
most obscure members of the French company seemed in our eyes to 
be endowed with extraordinary genius; and yet so potent was the 
spell of a great tradition, that even the most famous among them 
were represented as vying with one another for the privilege of 
appearing in subordinate parts. For it was in the virtue of renun- 
ciation that our artists were specially invited to look to the example 
of the French school. To hand a letter, or to announce a guest, was 
held to be the pious ambition of every gifted comedian, and our 
playgoers, filled with the fervour of the new faith, sighed for the day 
when, at every well-ordered theatre, the leading “star,” renouncing 
all personal ambition, would eagerly demand the réle of a man-servant 
or a chambermaid. 

The craze was extravagant enough, but it was not altogether un- 
accountable. The undoubted merits of the French comedians, their 
educated feeling for unity and harmony of effect, their reticence in 
expression, and the care they bestowed upon the smallest matters of 
detail, appealed to us at a moment when these qualities were begin- 
ning to receive attention at the hands of some of the actors of our 
own school. Foreign influence, it must be remembered, had already 
been at work, and had prepared the way for a new departure. The 
familiar grace and modern charm of Fechter’s style had successfully 
invaded the very strongholds of tradition, and had shaken some of 
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the most cherished convictions of the actor’s art. As a revolutionary 
force, his influence upon the fortunes of the English stage was per- 
haps greater than appeared at the time. Though he succeeded for 
awhile in rekindling the exhausted interest in the Shakespearian 
drama, his success was mainly due to a personal fascination of 
manner, a certain sentiment of romance and chivalry which formed 
part of his individuality as an actor, and for which he afterwards 
found freer and more legitimate exercise in the realm of melodrama. 
Fechter lives in the remembrance of playgoers by his performance 
in such playsas Ruy Blas, or The Duke’s Motto, and not as Hamlet or 
Othello. But if his connection with Shakespeare was in some sense 
an accident, his method of interpreting his author was not without 
significant results. The sentimental graces of his art so far de- 
bauched the taste of the public as to render them impatient of the 
traditional system which he had displaced, and his daring endeavour 
to modernise the characters of poetical tragedy served, even in its 
failure, to strengthen an already growing conviction that Shakespeare 
was intended for the closet and not for the stage. To a certain 
school of young actors this was a welcome conclusion. The idea that 
the poetical drama was dead gave a new dignity and importance to 
the careful and accurate study of contemporary life and manners. 
And as the intellectual limitations of Fechter’s art tended to dis- 
courage the belief in any ideals that he was unable to present, so also, 
in a purely technical sense, his foreign cadence, which so charmed the 
ears of his audience, had the effect of discrediting the principles of 
elocution, and of thus preparing the town for a faithful imitation on 
the stage of the broken sentences and careless enunciation of the 
actual world. 

The revolution in dramatic art begun by Fechter was afterwards 
carried a step farther at the little theatre in Tottenham Street. The 
comedies of the late Mr. Robertson, with their monosyllabic titles 
and monosyllabic dialogue, supplied a clever troupe of actors with 
just the right material for the display of their peculiar powers. It 
would be an easy task at this time to make light of the earlier successes 
achieved under the management of Mrs. Bancroft, and to prove that 
they made no extravagant demand either upon the resources of her 
company or upon the intelligence of the public. But to judge 
fairly of any movement in art we must have regard to the con- 
ditions under which it is conducted, and from this point of view 
the part played by the Prince of Wales’s Theatre in the dramatic 
revival will seem by no means insignificant. The jaded appetite 
of playgoers needed a simple diet, and for awhile, at least, it was 
prudent to feed them with a spoon. They were in no mood to be 
stirred by the exhibition of strong passion, or to be attracted by 
profound study of character. Their faith in the illusion of the 
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theatre, even in the realm of comedy, had been gravely impaired by 
persistence in convention, and by neglect of those minor truths which 
serve to bring the mimic life of the drama into contact with the 
actual world, and to win back the shattered confidence of society was, 
therefore, a first condition of success, an imperative necessity of the 
moment that could admit of no delay. Very skilfully, it must be 
confessed, was this delicate task accomplished. The mirror which 
art is bidden to hold up to nature was so pitched as to reflect the 
faces of the stalls, and to image every fact of costume and furniture 
by which society is enabled to reassure itself of its existence. In 
individual instances the portraiture went far beyond this. The 
talent of Mr. Hare gave the stamp of an absolute individuality to 
every character he embodied, and Mrs. Bancroft’s rare power in 
comedy speedily inspired Mr. Robertson to fit her with parts that 
gave full scope for its exercise. In its own way, and for the special 
purpose for which it was employed, the more mannered art of Mr. 
Bancroft was scarcely less effective. The fashionable young man of 
the day gratefully recognised in his performances that imitation 
which is the sincerest form of flattery. The lisp and drawl of the 
voice, and the studied abstinence on the part of both author and 
actor from any indication of intelleétual capacity, were accepted in 
no spirit of satire, for it was observed that in the more important 
matters of dress and bearing the portraiture was respectful and 
complete. Mr. Bancroft represented with admirable fidelity a 
race of young men whose hearts were in the right place, and, what 
was even more important at the time, whose clothes were of the 
right cut. He knew what to wear even in the most trying circum- 
stances of life; and this spirit of scrupulous exactness in personal 
attire was carried into every detail of scenery and furniture. The 
effect upon the public of such a system of careful elaboration was 
altogether extraordinary. At last, us it seemed, a serious effort was 
being made to bring the theatre into harmony with nature. The 
heart of society was captivated by the respect that was shown on 
the stage for those realities of dress and manner that fill so impor- 
tant’a place in the transactions of actual life. It was a revival in 
miniature, but it served the needs of the hour better than if it had 
been cast in a larger mould, and it is possible that a more robust 
form of entertainment would not so readily have won acceptance at 
the hands of the public, or so completely have served to restore their 
shaken faith in the credibility of the conceptions of the stage. 

The new feeling for realism in art which lay at the root of the 
successes achieved by the Prince of Wales’s company was obviously 
capable of development. From the existence of the drawing-room 
and the club it passed to the life of the streets, and finally sought a 
logical triumph in the introduction of a real cab. As first presented 
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to the world under the auspices of Mrs. Bancroft, its exercise was 
controlled by refinement and good taste. If the comedies of Mr. 
Robertson were devoid of the higher elements of passion and 
character, they were also free from the reproach of vulgarity ; but in 
more enterprising hands the principles of art which the author and 
his representatives had sought to enforce were applied in a manner 
that was often grotesque and extravagant, and that did not seek to 
rise above the imitation of gross material facts. In every period of 
revival it always happens that the purely intellectual elements of art 
are the last to feel the touch of the new contact with nature. It is 
easier to improve in imitation of the external attributes of character 
and to multiply the signs of an attentive study of a particular phase 
of social life, than to recast the forms by which art expresses the 
deeper feelings of humanity. Realism must strike downward before 
it can venture upon a higher flight; it must convince us of its 
authority in the little things that appeal to common experience 
before we will accept its guidance in those graver matters that 
involve an exercise of faith. But the process of descent is so rapid, 
the triumph of the real cab is so quickly reached, that the reaction 
begins almost at once. Playgoers had no sooner satisfied themselves 
that the stage was capable of reproducing the important realities of 
furniture and dress than they began to ask for more. The first 
delight in a kind of drama that deliberately excluded from its scheme 
those outbursts of passion which were held at the time to be 
inconsistent with a true picture of modern manners, quickly yielded 
to a feeling of dissatisfaction, and Mr. Robertson was reproached for 
the very qualities by which he had at first won attention and 
esteem. At such a juncture the visit of the French players, bring- 
ing with them the stronger food of the modern French drama, could 
not fail to make a powerful impression. The larger scope of. their 
art, the greater resource and variety of their method, sufficed to prove 
that the most punctilious attention to detail was not inconsistent 
with a forcible display of emotion. While preserving the lighter 
manifestations of character that mark differences of breeding, or 
serve to distinguish the social habits of the day, the French comedians 
proved at the same time that they were able to strike a deeper note. 
It was evidently no indispensable condition of a dramatic entertain- 
ment that sentiment should be always interrupted by laughter, or 
that it should be sweetened and diluted to suit the palate of the 
nursery. The effect of this discovery might have been anticipated. 
It had hitherto been thought more than doubtful whether the public 
would stand a stronger dose than that which had been administered 
to them under the mild régime of the Robertsonian comedy, but it 
now became a question whether English actors had the knowledge or 
skill to prepare the prescription. 
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Society was produced towards the close of the year 1865, the visit 
of the members of the Théatre Frangais took place in 1871, and 
within the twelve years that have since elapsed the advancement of 
the art of acting in England has been in every way remarkable. 
The pitiable comparisons that used to be instituted between our own 
players and those of the continent are now confessedly out of date. 
We have come to recognise the fact that in the affairs of art the 
best of all possible systems is dependent upon the strength of its 
individual supporters. With a growing knowledge of the thing 
we were at first content only to worship; we have learned to distin- 
guish between bad and good, between the exercise of real talent and 
the dull mediocrity of a school. They are not all persons of genius 
who inhabit the house in the Rue Richelieu, and upon this point 
even the Parisian public has been forced to part with some illusions 
during these later days. When Sarah Bernhardt deserted the 
troupe, the world was gravely assured that she had imperilled her 
own reputation but had left the resources of the theatre intact. Such 
was the beauty of the system that the gap would be filled even 
before the truant actress had found time to repent ; and yet when 
she returns to Paris as Fedora, she finds her place still vacant and 
the fickle crowd eager to welecome—that which will always prove of 
all things the rarest and most irresistible—the magic gift of genius. 

And if in these years we have learned to modify our first extrava- 
gant estimate of the French stage, we have also been brought to 
study with closer attention and with increased respect the efforts of 
native artists. It is scarcely worth while at this time to discuss the 
question whether the supercilious contempt of a certain class of 
playgoers was ever deserved; the important fact for us to note is 
that such a feeling, in whatever degree it may have been warranted 
in the past, has now no longer any existence. Nor need we be 
unwilling to allow, that during the last ten or twelve years our 
actors, as well as the public, have undergone a process of education. 
Nothing, indeed, is more remarkable than the ease with which the 
more eminent among them have passed from the limited sphere of 
art in which they first arrested the notice of playgoers to the fuller 
and stronger practice required by the more serious forms of drama. 
They have had to keep pace with a rapid development of taste, and 
with a growing appetite for a more masculine and vigorous form of 
entertainment ; and the extent of the change that has taken place in 
this respect is in no way more clearly marked than in the occasional 
revivals of the Robertsonian comedy, where the infantile sentiment 
that once satisfied the town already seems completely out of date. 
Even in regard to the best of these plays, it requires something of 
an effort to realise the sort of enthusiasm with which they were first 
received, or to do justice to a writer who was driven by the taste of 
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the time to force his talent to run in such a narrow groove. For it 
was not only, or chiefly, the fault of Mr. Robertson, if passion 
and feeling were made to lisp in words of one syllable. 

But while the quality of the work presented on the stage and 
the temper of our audiences have undergone a marked and radical 
change, the actors who still hold the foremost place in public esteem 
are for the most part the same asin the earlier time. The same, but 
with a difference; for in this brief period they have in many instances 
so enlarged the original resources of their art, as almost to have 
acquired a new individuality. It is curious to scan the bills of the 
London theatres to-day, and to note how many of the favourites of 
the present hour were also the favourites of a dozen years ago; it is 
curious also to compare the performances of then and now, to contrast 
the Irving of Bob Gassett and Chevenix with the Irving of Shylock 
and Richard III., of Eugene Aram and Charles I.; to put side by 
side the Mrs. Kendal of New Men and Old Acres, and of The Palace 
of Truth, with the Mrs. Kendal of the Ladies’ Battle, of The Money 
Spinner and The Squire ; to pass from the art of Mr. Coghlan, cabined 
and confined in the diminutive heroes of the Robertsonian comedy, to 
its broader and freer exercise in the Morte Civile, or to the assured 
strength and reserve of his performance in Comrades. If in some 
instances we miss now a certain freshness and naivete that must 
always be associated with the first assertion of artistic individuality, we 
have, by way of exchange and compensation, a ripeness of resource 
and a cultivated power which oftentimes avail more than the magic 
of mere youth. It is of course true, on the other hand, that instances 
might be cited where the actor has failed to respond to the enlarged 
demands that have been made upon him; true also, that by force of 
circumstances or of a misguided ambition, performers of admirable 
gifts of a certain order have undertaken responsibilities that lie far 
beyond their means. An accomplished light comedian must of 
necessity do himself injustice when he assumes to interpret a type of 
character that needs a touch of heroism and romance, or that demands 
for its expression some degreeof emotional power: a “‘ character” actor, 
again, is equally ill-advised to allow his success in this kind to tempt 
him into the realm of pathos. But, after all, it is not this occasional 
failure that most impresses the student of the contemporary stage ; 
it is rather the steady and marked advance of the general body of 
the professions, the increased respect exhibited by the actor of 
every rank for the serious qualities of his art, and the greater degree 
of intelligence and taste which the manager brings to the production 
of the author’s work. 

That the Lyceum Theatre should have taken a leading part in this 
revival is natural enough. Long before he undertook the duties of 
management, Mr. Irving had given proof as an actor that he could 
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win attention for something stronger than the limited drama of the 
drawing-room. The production of The Bells marks an epoch in 
theatrical annals, for it had the immediate effect of enlarging the 
intellectual horizon, affording a wider scope for histrionic ambition, 
and liberating the public mind from the pestilent heresy that the 
display of passion of necessity involved the return to a conventional 
system which had been finally exploded. The performance was 
remarkable, not merely for its intellectual strength, but even more for 
the intensity of its realism, and it was this latter quality that at once 
laid hold of the town. Ifthe play had been of a more ideal type, or 
if the actor had sought to soften the facts he was commissioned to 
present, the result would have missed a part of its significance. The 
public was not yet in tune for a resumption of the poetical drama, 
nor was the actor at that time prepared to exercise the higher 
artistic qualities needed for its exposition. But in a play such as 
this, in which the imagination was concentrated upon a single mood 
of feeling working through a character of no complexity, Mr. Irving 
was able to lay a solid foundation for future achievement. He won 
the confidence of his audience and renewed their faith in the possibi- 
lities of passion. Whatever may be the defects of Mr. Irving’s art, 
it is never wanting in individuality, and can never be viewed with 
indifference. He gives the stamp of absolute conviction to every réle 
in which he appears, and even those who dispute the justice of his 
conceptions are ready to acknowledge the certainty with which they 
are defined and expressed. The moment was peculiarly favourable 
for the employment of such a force in the more serious forms of 
drama. An excellent exponent of an earlier school of acting still 
survived in the person of Mr. Phelps, an actor of fine endowment 
and of wide and liberal cultivation. But the exercise of his talent 
took a shape that lacked fascination. The sterling merits of his 
art were overlaid by a veil of tradition that chilled the sympathies 
of his audience, and there was an accent of convention in his style, 
even when he was at his best, that struck strangely upon modern 
ears. Such acting might happily remind an older race of playgoers 
of the greater stock from which it had sprung ;.it might even satisfy 
younger students of the drama who had the courage to brush aside 
the artificialities of an outworn system and to penetrate to the nobler 
qualities that lay half hidden beneath them, but it was obviously not 
destined to serve asa powerful agent, either for good or for evil, 
in a period of revolution and revival. 

In place of the formal principles of a school, Mr. Irving brought 
to his task the merits and the defects of a strongly defined person- 
ality. From the narrow realism of Matthias in The Bells, he passed 
to the interpretation of the characters of poetical drama, evincing at 
every step new and original powers of intellectual perception, and 
gaining with every fresh experiment increased command over the 
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technical resources of his art. But the peculiar idiosyncrasies of his 
style have followed him throughout his career, repelling those whom 
they do not attract, and causing a certain class of critics, who fail to 
perceive any deeper significance in his work, to deny his title to the 
place he has undoubtedly won for himself in public esteem. I cannot 
but think that such critics take too little account of the part which 
artistic individuality has always played in the triumphs of the 
theatre. It is sometimes said that the actor lives but for the hour, 
and that unlike the professors of other arts, he is unable to leave 
behind him any solid or enduring monument of his genius, In this 
there is only half a truth, for it leaves out of sight the compensating 
advantage to the player of enjoying a reputation which posterity can 
neither question nor destroy. The mannerisms of the actors of the 
past are lost in the tradition of their power; the recollection of their 
influence over the public of their time, if it does not exaggerate the 
reality, at least grows richer in ideal suggestion as the living form of 
the actor’s presence loses distinctness and definition. The intellec- 
tual strength of the impersonation thus outlives the image of the 
man, and in our gratitude for the passion he displayed, and for the 
emotion he excited, we willingly banish remembrances of those 
marked peculiarities of style and manner, which even in the case of 
the greatest actors must often be inappropriate to the characters they 
are called upon to interpret. It is this inevitable presence of the 
artist in his work that renders acting, considered as a vehicle for the 
embodiment of the abstract conceptions of poetry, the most difficult 
and delicate of all the arts. The painter can take from his model 
just so much as he needs for the purposes of his picture; he may 
accept the inspiration of reality without making himself its slave ; 
but the actor in the pursuit of an ideal invention is met at every turn 
by the hindrance or the help of his own personality, and from this 
there is no possibility of escape. An art which has to submit 
itself to such conditions cannot hope for faultless harmony of 
effect. It is enough for the actor if he can suggest to us the 
varied kinds of beauty which his craft is sometimes powerless 
to render completely, and if in special moments of inspiration 
he can by an intellectual effort so absolutely identify himself 
with his character as to efface the recollections of all that is 
ineffective in the inferior parts of his work. Judged according to 
this standard, it seems to me that Mr. Irving’s fame rests on a sure 
foundation. The desperate calm of mingled passion and fear in the 
great scene of Eugene Aram ; the controlled pathos of the closing 
act of Charles I. ; the sinister comedy of Richard III. ; Shylock’s 
fixed and unalterable resolve of vengeance, subtly alternating in its 
expression between the low cunning and husbanded cruelty of a 
humiliated race, and the dignity that is the inalienable possession of 
suffering and wrong; the humour that plays upon the surface of 
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Iago’s passionless delight in human torture ; the chivalrous sympathy 
with sorrow, and the manly tenderness of heart, that break through 
the cynical armour of Benedick; these are, to my mind, memorable 
instances of an actor’s power over his art and over his audience that 
will outlast the objections, however justly grounded in themselves, 
that can be brought against isolated passages in each or all of the 
performances in which they are displayed. 

The successive experiments of Mr. Irving’scareer have provided in- 
exhaustible material for criticism, and in this respect he has been both 
more and less fortunate than his fellows. There are some admirable 
artists of our school whose growing reputation has excited neither the 
same degree of enthusiasm nor an equal measure of censure, but in 
whose progress the steady development of our stage is no less clearly 
reflected. Pre-eminent amongst them is Mrs. Kendal. There is an 
inevitable tendency, even on the part of the admirers of a gifted 
actress, to dwell upon the past to the disadvantage of the present ; 
to recall the youthful charm of earlier performances, and to under- 
value the higher accomplishment of maturity. But those who would 
have us so judge of the art of Mrs. Kendal do her a wrong, for she 
was never so great as she is to-day. And never, it may be said, has 
the success of an actress been niore amply deserved. Her whole 
career has been signalised by constant and earnest study, and by a 
steady and continuous advance. She has shown an unrivalled ability 
to learn all that can be taught, and an unfailing power to reproduce 
all that she has learnt. Her art is perhaps the highest expression 
of educated talent that is to be found upon our stage. If it has not 
the charm of genius, it is at least free from the anxieties and uncer- 
tainties of genius: our enjoyment of her acting is never harassed by 
any fear of failure, for her effects are always carefully planned and 
confidently executed ; and in a weak play, or a weak company, she 
can sometimes take upon her own shoulders the whole weight and 
responsibility of a performance without flinching and without any 
evidence of fatigue. It must be confessed, however, that the actress’s 
powers of endurance are sometimes sorely tried. There is a sort of 
superstition amongst dramatic authors, which I do not think is shared 
by the public, that Mrs. Kendal, like some modern Niobe, must be 
always in tears, and accordingly these gentlemen are apt to supply 
her with a fund of pathos, such as even the keenest appetite for 
sorrow could scarcely digest in a lifetime. As a matter of fact it 
is not under these conditions that the finer qualities of her art are 
displayed to the highest advantage. She is at her best where 
strong feeling is kept in check by the need of action, and where the 
devotion of a loyal nature quickens a woman’s wit and grants her 
courage and resource. She is at her best, in short, in such plays as 
The Ladies’ Battle, or The Sheep in Wolf’s Clothing. And yet in 
passion that belongs of right to the situation and to the character, and 
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is not merely imported for the sake of effect—in the passion, for 
instance, of the great scene in The Money Spinner—Mrs. Kendal can 
strike every note of feeling with power and conviction. She can 
give reality to the pathos that is true, and it is not altogether the 
fault of the actress if she fails to grant the same sense of illusion to 
a sickly sentimentalism that spends itself in tears. 

The actress whose art is most sharply contrasted with that of 
Mrs. Kendal is Miss Ellen Terry. In a certain sense Miss Terry 
may be said to begin where Mrs. Kendal leaves off. There is much 
that she cannot do at all which Mrs. Kendal does easily and well, 
but when she is at her best. she is unapproachable. The most fortu- 
nate moments of her acting come so near to the magic of nature, 
the charm that she exerts at such times seems to be so completely 
the outcome of sudden inspiration, that there is a danger of alto- 
gether ignoring the presence of an artistic faculty which is exercised 
with so much subtlety and finesse. This unrivalled simplicity 
in touching the finer chords of feeling is associated with a persona- 
lity that enters naturally into the abstract creations of poetical 
drama. She can cast aside without effort all those little points of 
dress and manner and bearing by which we are wont to identify the 
social life and habits of our time, and she can pass with equal ease 
and assurance into the freer and larger air of the world of fancy and 
imagination. The inherent limitation of her art lies on the side of 
passion ; the stronger moods of feeling that spring out of a complex 
character deeply touched by suffering and experience, lie clearly 
beyond the range of her powers; but, on the other hand, there is no 
actress of our time who can express with equal force or refinement 
the tenderness of a simple nature, the pathos that belongs to suffer- 
ing that is past, or the playful gaiety of a sensitive temperament 
where laughter may quickly change to tears. The grief of Ophelia, 
half remembered and half forgotten in her madness, and with every 
painful suggestion subdued to the service of ideal grace and beauty, 
gave Miss Terry an admirable opportunity for the display of her 
powers. The delicate realism of the impersonation enforced but 
did not injure the imaginative completeness of the original : it left 
intact all that is ideal and fanciful in the finer structure of a poet’s 
work, Side by side with the ineffaceable recollection of such a per- 
formance as this was may be set the remembrance of Miss Terry’s 
Olivia, a creation of faultless taste and charm, so simple in its method, 
and so convincing in its reality, that even the most accomplished of 
those who played with her seemed to expose themselves to the 
reproach of artifice and convention. We may recall also the heart- 
broken utterances of Desdemona confiding to Iago the loss of her 
husband’s love; and with any of these souvenirs of the past we may 
compare without danger of disappointment the gaiety and raillery 
of Beatrice, falling like a veil at the sudden stroke of wrong to one 
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she loved, and exposing the depth and tenderness of a true woman’s 
heart. ; 

But it is not merely in the advancing power of individual 
performers that we may recognise the signs of the recent revival in 
dramatic art. The influence of a better spirit in such matters is 
seen no less clearly in the means employed by the managers of our 
principal theatres to deserve the critical approval of the .public. 
For years past the visitor to the Lyceum, to the Haymarket, or to 
the St. James’s, has felt assured at least of this, that in the prepara- 
tion of the entertainment for the stage no pains have been spared 
to render the result satisfying and complete. The tradition of 
thoughtful and careful management which was first established at 
the Prince of Wales’s, has followed Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft to their 
new home, and their example has served as a standard to which the 
conductors of other houses have been since obliged toconform. The 
public sometimes misses Mr. Hare from the boards of his own 
theatre, but his presence makes itself felt in the tact and intelligence 
bestowed upon the production of every piece with which his name is 
associated. More recent competitors for theatrical honours have 
worthily followed in the same path, and I may point to the manner 
in which Mr. Tennyson’s luckless drama of The Promise of May was 
presented at the Globe Theatre, in evidence of the liberal sense in 
which the claims of art are now understood. The attention which 
Mrs. Bernard Beere’s performance of Dora attracted at the time 
has since been amply justified by her successful impersonation of 
Jane Eyre. There are few actresses who have made such a rapid 
stride in their profession, or who have so suddenly leapt from a posi- 
tion of comparative obscurity to a permanent place in public esteem. 
In the third act of Jane Eyre, Mrs. Beere presents, with a force and 
intensity that are singularly free from exaggeration, a mood of 
feeling that lies outside the ordinary and conventional forms of stage 
passion, and the success with which her conception of the part is 
realised gives evidence of a direct and independent study of nature 
which must always rank among the rarer qualities of the actor’s 
art. That both here and in her earlier performances at the theatre 
she should have been worthily supported by Mr. Kelly, will be no 
matter of surprise to those who have followed his career or who 
have rightly measured the exceptional kind of power which he 
possesses. Years ago on those same boards Mr. Kelly made his 
mark in Tom Taylor’s drama of Arkwright’s Wife, and there was 
already visible in his stage work of that day the rare combination of 
tugged strength and unforced tenderness of character which have 
served him so well in later years. The peculiar force of his acting 
was perhaps never more happily exercised than in the portrait of 
Gabriel Oak, in the stage version of Mr. Hardy’s delightful novel ; 
but there is indeed in every part that he attempts a certain convinc- 
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ing earnestness and solidity of style that imparts a sense of reality 
and illusion to the slightest or the most conventional studies of 
character. 

How invaluable an actor’s personality may become in the success 
of a play, even independently of the artistic skill and resource which 
he brings to the interpretation of the author’s invention, is very 
strikingly illustrated by Mr. Coghlan’s performance of Captain 
Darleigh at the Court Theatre. The play in which he appears has 
some obvious defects, but it possesses the indisputable merit of 
sincerity ; and as the work of a young writer, unversed as yet in the 
mechanical requirements of the stage, it affords welcome promise of a 
more perfect achievement in the future. Let it be said also that the 
author in this case has the inestimable advantage of a singularly 
strong cast. If his study of emotion is without trick or artifice, the 
effect which it makes upon the audience is also largely due to the 
strength and simplicity of the representation. The acting, with 
scarcely an exception, may be taken as an admirable example of 
the present resources of our stage; but it is to Mr. Coghlan espe- 
cially that is due the credit of investing the whole with an air of 
reality and illusion. Nothing could be more perfect in its way, or 
more suggestive of the new sentiment of naturalness and reserve 
which belongs to the best style of modern comedy, than the scene 
between the lovers over the chess-board, where the heroine, ad- 
mirably impersonated by Miss Marion Terry, reveals her love by the 
manner of its denial. The appeal to the audience is so delicately 
made, the actors on the stage are so absorbed in one another, and so 
unconscious of all else, that the spectator almost feels like a guilty 
intruder who has become an eves-dropper against his wish, and has 
stumbled unawares upon an interesting situation in real life. 

It would be absurd, within the limits of a single article, to 
attempt to give a complete picture of the contemporary stage in 
England. I have spoken chiefly of those points in the management 
of the theatre, or in the methods of representation, which most clearly 
mark the progress of the past ten or fifteen years, and I have 
singled out from the general body of the profession those individual 
actors whose work has been prominently associated with the process 
of revival. There are others who have made their mark in later 
years, and who might equally be held to deserve study and criticism ; 
others, again, like Mr. Toole, whose hold upon the public favour 
has not been shaken by the advent of new-comers, and who has 
found no need to remodel the original form of his art. A genuine 
gift of humour exercised upon the broader types of character does 
not rapidly go out of fashion, and is not so easily exposed to the 
paralyzing conventions that afflict the exponents of the poetical 
drama, and penetrate into the domain of polite comedy. 

J. Comyns Carr. 
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I nAveE been reading over again the two articles on the House of 
Lords which appeared in the Fortnightly Review in the course 
of last year. The Lords have found a zealous defender in Mr. 
Kebbel ; they have found an accuser no less in earnest in Mr. Leach. 
I do not propose either to accuse or to defend. I wish rather to look 
at the House of Lords as a constitutional study, as a political 
specimen, to see how it came about that there is such a body, 
charged with such and such functions and possessing such a 
character. In so doing, I shall have to call attention to some points, 
both in the past and in the present, which have not been touched upon 
by either writer. Mr. Kebbel hardly brings the matter within the 
range either of history or of comparative politics. He hardly 
troubles himself with the question how the House of Lords came to 
be in this country, or how it looks when compared with the bodies 
which most nearly answer to it in other countries. He simply takes 
the House of Lords as it is, and pronounces its panegyric. Mr. 
Leach, in his answer to the panegyric, goes much further on 
the historical and comparative road. He gives asketch of the action 
of the House of Lords for some time past. He goes into the whole 
question of “second chambers,” and draws his illustrations from a 
considerable range both of time and space. My own object is 
a smaller one. I do not wish to pronounce either the accusation or 
the panegyric of the House of Lords, nor yet to go at any length 
into the general question of second chambers. I wish rather to 
show how our House of Lords came to be what it is, and to draw 
any practical inferences that can be drawn from the facts which may 
thus come before us. 

There is nothing to be said against the general way in which either 
disputant has dealt with his subject. A mere panegyric must 
expect to meet with an answer from those who think a bill of indict- 
ment better deserved. But a mere panegyric may be perfectly fair as 
far as it goes. So may a mere indictment. For every institution must 
in the end be preserved or abolished, according as it stands the 
simple test whether its actual working is good or bad. If it is so 
intolerably bad as to be beyond all hope of reform, no pleadings of 
the historical or comparative inquirer should avail to save it. But 
the researches of the historical and comparative inquirer may be of 
much practical use at an earlier stage. They may throw much light 
on the question whether utter destruction is needful or whether 
reform should still be tried. They may often help to point out the 
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kind of reform which is most likely to be successful. The original 
objects of any institution may be assumed to have been good, accord- 
ing to the standard of dominant opinion in the time and place when 
it arose. The older an institution is, the more rude and simple 
are the times to which we can carry it back, the more likely it 
is that its original object was at least single-minded, possibly not good 
according to our notions, but good according to the notions of the 
time and place when it arose. But it constantly happens in the 
course of time that an institution fails to fulfil the purposes for which 
it was originally meant. If those purposes are still approved, the 
question arises, Can we, by mere changes in detail, make it again 
fulfil its purposes, or has it gone so hopelessly wrong that it must be 
got rid of altogether ? To determine this question, it cannot be useless 
to look both to the steps by which the institution fell away from its 
original excellence and to the experience of other countries with 
regard to institutions of the like kind. I assume that we shall 
always wish, if we can, to reform rather than to destroy; and 
inquiries of this kind are at least likely to help us in deciding 
whether we must destroy or whether it is still possible to reform. 
And reform which does not consider the object of the institution to 
be reformed, and the causes of the changes which have made it need 
reform, is sure to be awkward and ineffective, and is not unlikely to 
be inconsistent. It may even make matters worse, and may 80 
lead to utter destruction. Or on the other hand, an institution may 
it course of time utterly change its character, and may come to 
answer objects which are wholly different from those to answer which 
it was originally brought into being. But it does not thereby follow 
that it has become useless or mischievous. It may be so or it 
may not. Change of circumstances may have taken away its old 
usefulness, and may have given ita new usefulness instead. Insuch 
cases, above all, the main question comes to be this. Js the present 
working of the institution, however it came about, good or bad? If 
it is bad, must we destroy or can we reform? When an institution 
has quite departed from its original objects, the strictly historical 
inquiry is of less direct practical importance than when the original 
object is still professedly aimed at. But, merely as a historical 
inquiry, it becomes even more curious and instructive than in the 
other case, and the indirect lights which it may throw on practical 
questions are likely to be just as useful. And in no case is the wit- 
ness of the experience of other countries likely to be of greater 
practical use. 

Now of all our institutions there is none which has so utterly 
drifted away from its original character as the House of Lords. Mr. 
Kebbel attributes to that House as it stands many merits; Mr. Leach 
charges it with many faults. Sometimes the disputants differ as 
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to facts ; sometimes they agree as to the mere facts, and differ only 
as to their estimate of them. My position is simply that all the 
alleged merits of the House of Lords, and all its alleged faults— 
so far as either merits or faults exist in fact—have both come about by 
the working of purely incidental causes. At no point in our recorded 
history did either the people of England or any particular English 
king or lawgiver come to the conclusion that it would be a 
good thing to have a House of Lords possessing any of the charac- 
ters or answering any of the ends which either its champion or its 
accuser attributes to it. And it is no mere truism to say this. It 
is not quite true to say that institutions are not made, but grow. 
Institutions do grow ; but some of them are made as well. It would 
be a very slight exaggeration to say of the House of Commons all 
that I have just denied of the House of Lords. The House of 
Commons has grown not a little; but it was made. We may fairly 
say that, at a particular time, namely in the thirteenth century, 
the people of England or its leaders did come to the conclusion that 
it would be a good thing to have a House which should possess 
many of the characters which the House of Commons still keeps and 
which should answer many of the ends which the House of Commons 
still answers. They certainly did not put their wishes into so 
neat a formula, but they did something which practically came to 
the same thing. The House of Commons distinctly owed its being 
to the conviction that a political change in a particular direction was 
needed. The exact shape which it now takes, the exact powers which 
it now claims, have all grown; they have come by the gradual 
working of causes; they have largely come by the results of a series 
of experiments. But the general notion out of which they all grew 
came into being, and took a definite practical shape in the course of 
the thirteenth century. At the beginning of that century, if any 
prying eye can see the germs of a House of Commons, it can hardly 
distinguish them from the kindred germs of Trial by Jury and of 
other excellent things which were also already in being but still un- 
developed. At the end of the century any eye may see, not the 
germs of the House of Commons, but what we may fairly call the 
House of Commons itself. There the thing is, young and im- 
perfect doubtless, and needing a good deal of licking into shape. 
But there it is, already clothed with the personal identity which 
it still keeps, needing, down to our own day, no reconstruction, but 
only improvement in detail. We shall be putting things into too 
finished and modern a dress, but we shall not be going far from 
the essential truth of the case, if we say that the House of Commons 
was set up in the thirteenth century in order to meet certain political 
needs of the thirteenth century. 

Now in the case of the House of Lords nothing like this ever 
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happened. We are told that the House of Lords is the “ second 
chamber,” the Upper House, or whatever other name may best express 
a body designed to act as a check on hasty legislation by another 
body. It is moreover the hereditary chamber. It represents the 
landed interest. It perhaps does a great many other things, and 
appears in a great many other characters, good or bad. I do not 
here deal with their goodness or badness; all I say is that, be the 
results good or bad, the House of Lords was not called into being in 
order to bring any of them about. We cannot say this of the 
House of Lords, even in that modified and general sense in which 
we may say that the House of Commons was called into being to 
bring about certain other results. And, on some at least of the 
points, issues of fact may easily be raised. If the final cause of the 
House of Lords was to be an hereditary house, it has been by no 
means lucky in striving after its own ideal. It is not an exclusively 
hereditary house even now ; for many ages the hereditary element 
was not even predominant in it. Nor was the House of Lords 
called into being in order to act as an “Other House,” a “second 
chamber,” or what not, to review the acts of the House of 
Commons. For, as the House of Commons is unquestionably 
younger than the House of Lords, of two foolish propositions 
it would be by far the less foolish to say that the House of 
Commons was called into being in order to act as an “ Other 
House,” or “second chamber,”’ which should review the acts of the 
House of Lords. Whatever may be the character and object of the 
House of Lords, that character has come to it, that object has 
been laid upon it, by the gradual and incidental working of histo- 
rical causes. Everything about it, good or bad, has come of silent, 
unconscious, growth. The constitution of the House, its objects, its 
duties, its relations to the other House of Parliament, to the Crown, 
and to the nation, have allcome about by accident, in the only sense 
in which we can allow accident to be an agent in history at all. 
They have come about by accident in a sense in which we could not 
with any fitness apply that word to the history of the House of 
Commons. 

Now the practical question, Is the House of Lords to be retained ? 
must in the end be decided by the answer to the question whether 
the accidents which gave it its character have been happy or un- 
happy. But the existence of the British House of Lords has had 
such a wide-spread effect in shaping the constitutions of other lands, 
it has had that effect so largely by virtue of one of its functions 
which is pre-eminently the result of accident, that, even from 
the most practical point of view, it cannot be useless to show 
how purely accidental that function is. I refer to the character 
of the House as a “second chamber,” a checking, a reviewing, 
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body. The House of Lords, in that character—often without 
regard to its other characters or to its constitution—has become the 
parent of countless second chambers in Europe and America. Again, 
I am not discussing the value of a second chamber here or elsewhere ; 
I will say only that, where there are two chambers in a federal state, 
oue represents the whole federal nation as such, the other re- 
presents the separate states or cantons of which the federal union 
is made up. In a kingdom or commonwealth which is not federal, 
the question between one chamber and two or three or four is 
simply a question in which way the business of the nation is likely 
to be best carried on. Mr. Leach argues against the retention of the 
American Senate; but he clearly sees how the American Senate came 
into being. On such points it did not come within Mr. Kebbel’s 
plan to enter. With regard to our own home controversy, all that I 
have to do is to supply one or two arguments to each side. 

First then it surely does tell somewhat in behalf of the system of 
two chambers that that system has been so largely followed, not 
only by the American Union, whose federal constitution in my view 
made it needful, but also by the American States—in some cases after 
trial of a single chamber—and very largely by the American cities. 
None of them can have any reason for adopting it, except that it is 
found to work well. We cannot leap from this to the defence of the 
House of Lords; for, when the question is one of working well, each 
case must be examined by itself to see whether it does work well. 
But I certainly think that the general consent of America on behalf 
of the two-chamber system does prove something on behalf of that 
system. That the State of Pennsylvania and the city of Phila- 
delphia both think that their public business is likely to be better 
done by two chambers than by one, certainly does not prove that the 
British House of Lords ought to be retained. But surely it proves 
that the House of Lords should not be abolished simply on the ground 
that it is a “second chamber.” 

But, on the other hand, the defenders of the House of Lords must 
not defend that House under the notion that its existence represents 
the wisdom of our forefathers in this matter of second chambers. As 
a matter of fact, we have two Houses of Parliament, and not, as some 
other nations, one, three, or four. Asa matter of fact, of those two 
Houses it is the House of Lords which discharges those functions 
which modern political theories assign to a ‘“‘ second ehamber.” As a 
matter of fact, our two Houses have been the model of a number of 
constitutions in Europe and America in which the object has been 
to establish a system of two chambers. And, though the special 
function of a “second” or revising chamber has come upon 
the House of Lords only in a gradual and .casual way, it 
may nevertheless be an useful function. I only ask that the dis- 
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cussion may be carried on on both sides in full remembrance of the 
fact that the position of the House of Lords as a “ second chamber” 
has come upon it only in a gradual and casual way, and that it is 
only in the same gradual and casual way that it has come about 
that we have the particular number of two Houses of Parliament, 
and not more or fewer. The world has, during the last hundred 
years, got so used to the system of two chambers, it is so largely 
through imitations of our own Parliament that it has got used to it, 
that we are sometimes apt to forget how modern is the whole line of 
thought out of which these constitutions have arisen. We are apt to 
fancy that a system of two chambers is almost the necessary form that 
constitutional government must take; and we are apt to fancy, if 
only unconsciously, that our particular form of it, which has 
set the model to the others, must have been purposely devised 
to compass the objects which its reproductions have been devised to 
compass. Now it is quite certain that, in the American Union, in 
each particular State and city of the Union which has adopted the 
system of two chambers, in France, in Italy, in every other 
European country which has adopted that system, there was a 
moment when men said, We will have two chambers rather than 
one—the other alternative, of more than two, had by that time passed 
out of men’s minds—because we think that our affairs will go on better 
with two than if we have only one. This is equally true when, as in 
America, Switzerland, and Imperial Germany, two chambers were 
needed to represent the two elements of the federal state, and when 
where, as in France, Italy, and the several States of America, the 
question simply was in what way public business was likely to be best 
done. In either case, the system of two chambers was chosen deli- 
berately ; there was a moment when the nation or its lawgivers 
thought over the subject, and came to the conclusion that an assembly 
of two chambers was the form of national assembly most likely 
to obtain the ends which they had in view. Now my point is that 
there was no moment in England when the English nation, or any 
English king or lawgiver, thought over the possible kinds of assem- 
blies in this way, and came to the conclusion that an assembly of two 
chambers was the thing that they wanted. There was no moment 
in England when men made up their minds that it would be a good 
thing to have a second chamber, a checking, a revising chamber, to 
review the acts of another chamber. Least of all was there any 
moment when men said that it would be well to have a chamber 
which should specially represent the hereditary principle, because 
no chamber specially representing that principle exists now, or, save 
for a few years of the Long Parliament, ever has existed, in England. 
Now all this may seem very obvious. I suppose that few people, 
if they were strictly pressed, would allow that they believed that the 
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English House of Lords was really called into being, like the 
American or the French Senate, at some particular moment to 
answer some particular purpose. Few people, if the question were 
put to them in that shape, would confess that they believed that 
some person, king or otherwise, at some stage or other of English 
history, ever really said, “A second chamber, a revising chamber, 
will be a good thing; let us make such a chamber, and let us make 
it hereditary and fitted specially to represent the landed interest.” 
Nobody can avowedly and consciously believe this. Even a lawyer’s 
dreams on constitutional history could hardly go so wide of the mark. 
But it is none the less true that many people practically believe 
all this or something very like it. They look, not only on the 
House of Lords itself, but on the peculiar functions of the House of 
Lords as they are now understood, as something altogether imme- 
morial, something which must have had a beginning, but whose 
beginning is lost in the gloom of ages. They must know that the 
House of Lords is older than the House of Commons, and that there- 
fore it cannot have been called into being to revise the acts of the 
House of Commons. They can hardly fail to know that it was only 
in the reign of Henry the Eighth that the hereditary element in the 
House of Lords came to outnumber the non-hereditary element ; they 
therefore can hardly think that the House of Lords was called into 
being in order to be the special representative of hereditary succes- 
sion. And yet, though they cannot help knowing these things, 
they practically do not know them. That is, they think and speak 
and act as if they did not know them. They like to fancy that the 
points which they most admire in their favourite institution are 
points which have distinguished that institution from the earliest 
times. The final cause of the House of Lords is to be a hereditary 
chamber, a revising and checking chamber. It takes somewhat 
away from the beauty of the picture to be told that, so far as those 
functions have fallen upon the existing House of Lords, they have 
fallen upon it wholly by accident. 

Now it must be remembered that all this does not directly prove 
anything as a matter of practical argument. If the House of Lords 
be as good an institution as Mr. Kebbel says it is, it ought by all 
means to be kept, even though its constitution and functions could 
be shown to be accidents of yesterday. If it be as bad an in- 
stitution as Mr. Leach says it is, it ought by all means to be got 
rid of, even though Alfred had invented it exactly as it stands, with 
the formal purpose of making it discharge the exact functions which 
it discharges. And yet I feel sure that Mr. Kebbel will be better 
pleased if everything about the House of Lords can be shown to be 
very old, and that Mr. Leach will be better pleased if anything 
about it can be shown to be very new. We all of us, of whatever 
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way of thinking, respect the wisdom of our forefathers when it 
happens to tell on our own side; we all despise it when it happens 
to tell on the other side. And perhaps we seldom value as we should 
the special wisdom of our English forefathers, the wisdom with 
which, while they always shrank from needless change, from change 
for the sake of change, they never shrank from such changes as 
the needs of their own time showed to be called for. 

To show then that the House of Lords came by its constitution and 
functions by accident does not really weaken the position of its 
panegyrist. The wisdom of our forefathers may have been shown 
just as well in the adaptation of happy accidents as it could have 
been shown in inventing an ideal House of Lords ready made. 
And again, if the House of Lords, in its personal identity, without 
regard to its existing constitution and functions, can be shown to 
be as old as any of our institutions can be, that will in no way 
weaken the position of its accuser. For it can be shown only by 
showing that the wisdom of our forefathers has at various times 
greatly changed the constitution and functions of the House, supply- 
ing thereby precedents for chénging them again, if need be. 

I must start then with an old position of mine which I have often 
maintained in various shapes. I hold that the House of Lords is, by 
personal identity, by unbroken succession, the ancient Witenagemdét, 
and further that the ancient Witenagem6t was a body in which every 
freeman in the realm had, in theory at least, the right to attend and 
take a part in person. The former of these two positions I do not 
expect that any real scholar will dispute ; the latter has been made 
—and I do not at all wonder at it—the subject of a good deal of 
dispute. The unbroken continuity of our national assemblies before 
and after the Norman Conquest is manifest to every one who reads 
English history with common care. They gradually changed in 
character, in composition, in range of functions; they lost powers 
and they won them back again ; but there was no moment in England 
like those many moments in France when an assembly of one kind 
was abolished, and an assembly of another kind was set up in its 
stead. The real continuity of our assemblies is disguised by seeming 
changes of name which are often mere translations from one language 
to another. Magnum concilium is simply Latin for mycel gemot ; 
when the English Chronicler says that King William held “deep 
speech with his Witan,”’ he would, if he had been writing in French, 
have said that he held a parlement. Now the House of Lords is 
the body which keeps on the unbroken continuity of the ancient 
assemblies. Such continuity cannot be looked for in the House of 
Commons which manifestly grew up by the side of the House 
of Lords. First the knights, then the citizens and burgesses, 
were admitted to a share in the powers which the bishops, earls, and 
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other great men possessed already. They came to form a separate 
house, side by side with the house formed by the bishops, earls, and 
other great men. They came to reproduce the national assemblies 
of earlier days more truly than they were reproduced by the elder 
assembly by the side of which they grew up. But it is that elder 
assembly alone which can claim personal identity with the assem- 
blies of earlier days. No line can be drawn between the existing 
House of Lords and those assemblies which of old times chose and 
deposed kings and confirmed the laws which their kings laid before 
them. In many things there is a wide difference between the two ; 
but there is no change which implies any break in what we may 
call their corporate succession. 

My other doctrine will, I know, be less readily received. In the 
teeth of great authorities still I have to cleave to my old belief that 
there was a time when the Myc Gemét of the kingdom was open 
to every freeman, and that the right of every freeman to appear 
in it simply died out in practice and was never formally taken away. 
That is to say, the existing House of Lords is, by strict corporate 
succession, identical with an assembly in which every freeman in 
the land once hada place. Certainly, if I am right in this view, 
no greater change can be conceived as happening in any human 
institution. And yet, if we look at the course of events, there 
is nothing inconceivable in it. It is simply an instance of what 
Aristotle speaks of when he tells us that some institutions are 
democratic in appearance but oligarchic in practice." A primary 
assembly of a district so large that its inhabitants cannot habitually 
come together in one place is pre-eminently an institution of this 
class. As long as the whole people can habitually come together, 
that is, as long as the state consists only of a single town or a 
small district, so long a primary assembly is the most democratic 
of all institutions. As soon as this limit is passed, it shrinks up 
into oligarchy by the working of natural causes, without any formal 
enactment. There is no need to limit the numbers of the assembly, 
to shut out the mass of its members, by any formal vote; the 
numbers of the assembly are limited, the mass of its members are 
shut out, by the simple fact that they cannot come. Of itself, with- 
out any formal change, the democratic assembly shrinks up into an 
assembly of such of its members only as are rich enough and zealous 
enough to take long journeys on the public service. If the assembly 
is held in a great city, it may be swollen by an unusual number of the 
inhabitants of that city ; at times of great general excitement many 
will come who in ordinary times stay away. But the tendency will 
be to shrink up into an assembly of the chief men and the chief men 


(1) Politics, iv. 5, 3. ray piv card rode vopovg elvat rodireiay Enuoruwripay, rg do” 
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only. And if the state has a kingly head, this tendency will be yet 
further strengthened in another way. The practice of summons 
will come in, and all experience shows that the establishment of 
the practice of summons is equivalent to the exclusion of all 
who are not summoned. The summons, once a mark of personal 
esteem, will become a matter of right. The great men of the 
realm, bishops, earls, and the like, will establish their right to 
the summons ; for others it will still for a while depend on the King’s 
will. The King will still be able to summon personally to his 
counsels any one whose advice he may wish to have, without binding 
himself always to summon the same men, and certainly without 
binding himself to summon their sons after them. But gradually 
the favour will stiffen into a right. It will be held, first, that he who 
has been summoned once has a right to be summoned always; next, 
that the son of him who has been summoned has a right to be sum- 
moned after him. By these successive and gradual changes, the 
assembly which was once so specially democratic will become very 
aristocratic indeed. From a popular assembly it becomes an official 
assembly ; from an official assembly it becomes an assembly containing 
a large element which is strictly hereditary. For, while the hereditary 
baronage has been growing up, the earls, originally an official class 
_ just as much as the bishops and abbots, have been gradually changing 
into a hereditary class also. Thus the earls and the summoned 
barons grow into the hereditary temporal peerage, to be strengthened 
by smaller classes bearing the newer and more fantastic titles of 
duke, marquess, and viscount. The so-called spiritual peers mean- 
while, the bishops and abbots, remain as vestiges of the earlier state 
of things. In plain matter of fact, the bishops—or more strictly 
those five bishops whose seats have not been touched by later enact- 
ments—sit in Parliament, neither as representatives of the Church 
nor as holders of baronies, but simply as the one class of English 
freemen who have never lost their right of personal attendance in 
the great council of the nation. The truth of history does indeed 
demand that we should heap paradox upon paradox. We first find 
the House of Lords to be, by unbroken personal identity, identical 
with the primitive democratic assembly. We next find that the 
Lords Spiritual, or some of them, are the only men in the realm 
who still keep their places in the national assembly by the old 
democratic right of the simple freeman. What others have lost, 
they have kept; what others have got again in later fashions, they 
have kept in the older fashion. 

Such is my theory of the origin of the House of Lords. It isa 
democratic assembly, which the silent working of historical causes 
has changed into an assembly mainly hereditary, but still partly 
official. Ihave already said that parts of this theory are sure to 
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meet with controversy ; but I feel sure that scholars in general will 
accept quite as much of it as is needful for my immediate purpose. 
The many passages in our early writers in which very popular 
language is used, those in which the gathering of great crowds is 
spoken of, still seem to me to agree better with my view than with 
any other. There is nothing wonderful in supposing that the great 
mass of the qualified members of an assembly habitually stayed 
away; it is much harder to believe that ever and anon crowds of 
unqualified persons thrust themselves into an assembly in which 
they had no right to appear at all. But we need not argue this 
point. It is enough for our present purpose if the ancient national 
assembly consisted formally—as in any case it for the most part 
did practically—only of the bishops, abbots, earls, the great 
officers of the king’s household, and such king’s thegns as lived 
near the place of meeting or as the king thought good to summon. 
Such an assembly would certainly not be a very popular assembly ; 
but it would be almost as unlike the present House of Lords 
as the most popular assembly could be. The hereditary element, the 
supposed distinctive feature of the House of Lords, is utterly lacking. 
As it is lacking to this day in the Lords Spiritual, it was then alto- 
gether lacking in the predecessors of the Lords Temporal. Every 
man sat, not because his father had sat before him, but because of 
some position, personal or official, of his own. An earldom was as 
much an official position as a bishopric, though undoubtedly earldoms 
showed a tendency to become hereditary in practice in a way that 
bishoprics hardly could. And in this tendency of earldoms we see 
the beginnings of the change which has in the end made the 
House of Lords mainly a hereditary body. The son of the earl 
gradually established a right to his father’s earldom, and the son of 
the summoned baron gradually established a right to be summoned 
as his father had been before him.- And, as earldoms gradually lost 
their official character, earls and barons became the two main ranks 
in a body of hereditary peers. But their hereditary position came 
about only by virtue of general tendencies which worked hard to 
make all things, as far as might be, hereditary, from the Crown 
downwards. 

Whether then we hold or not that the House of Lords is a 
democratic assembly which has been improved or corrupted into an 
aristocratic assembly, it is at any rate certain that it is an official 
assembly which has been improved or corrupted into a mainly here- 
ditary assembly. The hereditary element in the House is something 
which has crept in unawares, without any conscious purpose, by the 
working of perfectly general causes. The change, whether we call 
it improvement or corruption, becomes fully established ; a prescrip- 
tion of some centuries gives it an air of antiquity, and not a few 
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look at the finished work and admire it. And they have a perfect 
right so todo. If the House of Lords works as well as its admirers 
say that it does, it proves nothing against it to say that it has 
altogether changed its character from what it was many centuries 
back. Or rather the fact that it has thus silently changed its 
character may even be taken as a presumption that it has skilfully 
adapted itself to the varying needs of successive ages. Though 
the House was not devised to act as a revising chamber, it may 
yet do good service by acting as a revising chamber. Though it was 
not devised to act as a representative of the hereditary principle or of 
the landed interest, it may do good service by acting as a representa- 
tive of the hereditary principle and of the landed interest. Whether 
it actually works well or ill in these characters is fair matter of dis- 
cussion. My historical statement concerns their practical arguments 
only in this way. Neither the attack nor the defence must be made 
on false grounds, The champions of the House of Lords may fairly 
argue that it is an existing institution, and that the fact that an 
institution exists commonly proves something in its favour, so much 
at least as to claim that it should, if possible, be reformed and not 
destroyed. They may argue that it is an institution of respectable 
antiquity, and that the very changes which it has undergone really 
rather tell for it than against it. All these are perfectly sound and 
fair presumptions with which to start; only, like all other presump- 
tions, they are liable to be outweighed by direct argument on the 
other side. What inquirers into earlier times require is simply 
that these presumptions shall not be carried beyond the truth of 
history, that the House, in its present state and discharging its 
present functions, shall not be thought to be something fixed in the 
eternal fitness of things, something which always has been and 
which always must be, something which it is sacrilege to touch or 
even to propose to touch. We cannot allow the champions of an 
institution which has changed so often and so widely to talk as if 
there were something wild and wicked and revolutionary in the 
mere thought of further change. If the House of Lords should 
change, either forwards, or—as so much of our very best modern 
legislation has done—backwards, it will be only doing what it has 
often done before. Let changes, if need be, be proposed; let them 
be argued for and against; only do not let them be argued against 
on any such grounds as that the wisdom of our forefathers established 
a hereditary revising chamber to act for ever and ever as a necessary 
part of our national being. What if any one should propose to 
keep the bishops, the privy-councillors, the law-lords, and such other 
peers as have been created in their own persons—therefore presumably 
for some merit or service—and to get rid of all those who are simply 
hereditary peers and nothing more? Such a scheme might be wise 
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or foolish ; but it would at least not lack in respect for the wisdom 
of our forefathers. It would be bringing the House back to some- 
thing not very unlike its earliest character. 

The hereditary character of the House of Lords, so far as it is 
hereditary, and the special functions which it discharges, whether 
for good or for evil, are thus seen to be accidental features, 
which have come and which may pass away by the common work- 
ing of historical causes. But we must look a step further, and 
see how purely accidental it is that a second chamber, a revising, 
a checking chamber, has been possible among us. The existence 
of such a chamber implies that there are two chambers and not 
more than two. It implies a different state of things from that 
of Scotland and from that of France. There could be no second 
chamber in Scotland, where the three estates of the realm all 
sat together in one chamber. There could be no second chamber 
in France, where the three estates of the realm sat in three 
quite distinct chambers. How comes it then that we, with much 
the same materials to arrange, have so arranged them as to make 
two distinct chambers and only two, and so to make the existence 
of a second or revising chamber possible? The story has been 
written by the great writers on English constitutional history ; last 
and best, it has been written by Dr. Stubbs. King Edward the 
First beyond all doubt wished the English Parliament to take the 
same shape as the French States-General, to be a Parliament of 
three Houses, each representing one of the estates, Lords, Clergy, 
Commons. His scheme broke down through the unwillingness of 
the clergy to act as a strictly parliamentary estate. We therefore 
had two Houses, while Scotland had one, France three, and Sweden 
four. That special function of the House of Lords which has been 
imitated in countless constitutions in Europe and America was thus 
the result of the merest accident. The unwillingness of one estate 
of the realm to undertake the functions which the King wished to lay 
upon it rendered a certain state of things possible in England which 
was impossible in Scotland, France, and Sweden. 

But, more than this, it iscurious to mark, and it is well to remem- 
ber, how the whole question of the number of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and of the constitution of each, was a matter, not only of 
accident, but of experiment. It was only as the result of a number 
of such experiments that the two Houses settled themselves down 
into their present shape. The King seems to have summoned to his 
counsels any class of people whose advice or whose money he 
thought would be useful. ‘The lawyers and the merchants occa- 
sionally seem as likely to form an estate of the realm as the clergy 
or the knights.”! But they never did come to form estates, and 


(1) Stubbs, Const. Hist. ii. 189. 
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the clergy practically ceased to form one. The national assembly 
settled down into the twe Houses of Lords and Commons, the Lords 
being those whom the King summoned in their own persons, the 
Commons being those who were chosen by those communities—shires, 
cities, boroughs—which the King called on to send representatives. 
The great men of the realm appear in their own persons; the 
smaller men appear by their representatives. For a while the 
House of Lords, the house of the personally summoned, the pregadi, 
remains the Upper House in fact as well as in name. Gradually 
the representative body wins equality and even practical superiority 
of powers. At last, second chamber in date, second in rank, 
it becomes distinctly first in authority. The elder, the more 
exalted, chamber sinks into the “second chamber” of modern 
political philosophy, the ‘“‘Other House” of the plain English of 
Cromwell’s day. The Houses have changed places. The Commons 
are no longer something alongside of the Lords; the Lords have 
become something alongside of the Commons. The great discovery 
has been made which is the essence of our present parliamentary 
system, the truth that the King’s government cannot be carried on 
except by Ministers who have the confidence of the House of Com- 
mons, but that it matters little or nothing whether they have the 
confidence of the House of Lords. The House of Lords, once itself 
the national assembly, has come to be a body which has no powers 
left to it save to review the acts of the real national assembly, to 
reject a measure here, to alter a measure there. And then 
ingenious men arise to argue that this is a most useful function in 
the State, and that the House of Lords discharges it to admiration. 
And other ingenious men arise to argue that such a function is alto- 
gether mischievous, and that the House of Lords discharges it in 
about as mischievous a way as can be. I do not take upon myself 
to decide between them. I only once more ask both sides to 
remember that, whether the function be useful or mischievous, it 
has come about by sheer accident, that there was no moment when 
any such function was deliberately established by the wisdom of our 
forefathers. 

The admirers of the House of Lords seem to me always to forget its 
chief merit in the past, and not always to remember its chief merit 
in the present. Granting the existence of two Houses, there can 
be no doubt that the hereditary character of the House of Lords 
combines with the narrowed range of its functions to keep up the 
character of the House of Commons. We see this plainly by looking 
across the Ocean. I quoted some time back in this Review’ the 
epigrammatic saying of a distinguished American that the Senate is 
as superior to the House of Lords as the House of Representatives 


(1) See Fortnightly Review, September, 1882, p. 336. 
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is inferior to the House of Commons. And I remarked that the 
epigram, whether we accepted it as literally true or not, certainly 
had truth in it. That the House of Representatives is very inferior 
to the House of Commons I suppose no candid person, British or 
American, will deny. Now I imagine that one main reason for this 
inferiority is that the best men in the House of Representatives have 
every temptation to get into the Senate, if they can, while the best 
men in the House of Commons have many motives which tend to 
keep them in the House of Commons, even though they may have 
the option of moving to the House of Lords. I imagine that an 
American statesman of the first rank would always, if he has his 
choice, prefer the Senate to the House. But an English statesman 
of the first rank will always, unless his physical strength be failing, 
prefer the House of Commons to the House of Lords. And, how- 
ever attractive a peerage may be in other cases, a man cannot take 
such an hereditary position unless he is either rich or childless. In 
these and in other ways, not a few men are led to stay in the English 
House of Commons who would certainly try to make their way, as 
soon as they could, into an elective or nominated Senate. The 
hereditary character of the House of Lords, whatever may be said 
against it on any other grounds, certainly helps to keep up the cha- 
racter of the House of Commons, as compared with other popular 
assemblies. 

But the House of Lords has in past history done far more for us 
than this. It is a seeming paradox which I have had to repeat more 
than once that it is the existence of a peerage which has, more than 
any other one cause, saved England from the curse of a nobility. 
Because we have allowed the heads of certain families to be heredi- 
tary lawgivers and hereditary judges, we have been spared the im- 
measurably greater evil of seeing whole families, and not merely one 
member of the family at a time, enjoying insulting and mischievous 
privileges from generation to generation. Our official assembly 
lived on; it changed into an assembly that was mainly hereditary ; 
but it never became, like the assembly of the nobility of France or of 
any other country which had a real nobility, an assembly represent- 
ing a privileged hereditary caste. Partly because the rights and 
privileges of the peer himself were so great, no right or privilege 
extended to his descendants. Where any commoner might be 
raised to the peerage, where the descendants of the peer came 
down to the rank of commoners, a nobility in the continental sense 
could not grow up. And its growth was further hindered by the 
point at which the distinction between peer and commoner was finally 
drawn. Of all the accidents by which the two Houses came to take 
their present shape, the luckiest perhaps was that which caused the 
line to be drawn between baron and knight. The gap between ea 
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and baron, the gap between knight and citizen, as those ranks stood 
in the thirteenth century, would seem to be immeasurably wider than 
the gap between baron and knight. Yet, as the houses finally 
settled themselves, the barons came to sit with the earls, bishops, and 
abbots, while the knights sat with the citizens and burgesses. The 
knights and esquires, who, with the barons, really answered to the 
continental noblesse, were thus driven to cast in their lot with the 
commons, and were cut off from all chance of forming a privileged 
class of the continental type. Whatever may be the faults either of 
the English peer or of the English squire, they are small beside those 
of the French gentilhomme. 

One word as to second chambers in general. A second chamber 
has its use as long as men respect it; in a federal state I hold 
its existence to be a matter of necessity. But it is everywhere 
the weakest element in the state. In every state there must be 
an executive government of some kind; in every free state there 
must be a popular assembly of some kind. It is not so obvious 
that there need be a Senate of any kind. The other two elements 
are necessary; the Senate may seem to be simply ornamental. 
Even in a federal state, though the Senate really is as necessary 
as the other two, its necessity is not so obvious. Its necessity 
is a matter of reflexion, while the necessity of the other two 
elements is a matter of instinct. Mr. Leach looks forward to the 
abolition of the American Senate. That is, I suppose, he looks 
forward to a time when the United States shall be no longer the 
United States, but shall be rolled together into a single State. I 
certainly do not look for, as I assuredly do not wish for, any such 
change; but the question of second chambers, simply as second 
chambers, will be better studied in the several States and cities of the 
Union than in the Union itself. Mr. Leach refers to Greece, where 
the Senate has been abolished. Yet I have heard it whispered that 
the Greek assembly has sometimes passed measures which it has 
presently wished that it had not passed, and that the representatives of 
the people have contrived to let the King know that they would 
take it kindly if he would refuse his assent to their own bill. But I 
can well believe that, in a country in the condition of Greece, the 
Senate is on the whole better away. On the other hand, Sweden 
not long ago exchanged her ancient system of four estates for 
two houses more on the ordinary plan. Still, in any case the 
Senate, the upper or second or revising chamber, is sure to be the 
weakest power in the commonwealth. In a revolution the Senate 
often perishes utterly, while the two other elements are sure to come 
up again, either in their old shape or in some other. In our own 
case in the seventeenth century, the House of Lords was abolished 
before the Crown, and the Crown rose again in the shape of the 
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Protector before the House of Lords rose again in the shape of the 
“Other House.” The constitution of the House of Lords is in 
theory much more unreasonable than that of many newly-devised, 
cut-and-dried, Senates. For that very reason it is practically 
stronger. The facts that it is, that it has been for so long, give it 
greater practical strength than the most ingeniously devised paper 
constitution could give it. Wisely or foolishly, we should all feel 
that we missed something, if the House of Lords: should, like 
the French Chamber of Peers, “cease to exist.’”’ It would startle 
the nation more deeply perhaps than speculative reformers think, if 
the House of Lords were to be suddenly pulled down or rooted up. 
That an institution has lasted a long time is a primd-facie reason in 
favour of letting it last still longer; it is not even a primd-facie 
reason in favour of letting it last exactly as it is. The wisdom of 
our forefathers, ever loath to destroy, ever willing to reform, looks 
the other way. That the House of Lords is a very old institution is 
a strong presumption against exchanging it for anything altogether 
new. That in the course of its long life it has gone through many 
changes is a strong presumption in favour of changing once more in 
any point where change can be shown to be needed. 
Epwarp A. FREEMAN. 
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Untit recently archeology meant nothing more than Greek 
and Roman antiquities. In the days of Winckelmann, indeed, there 
was hardly any original Greek sculpture to be studied, and his 
History of Art is little beyond an examination of Roman copies. 
Ottfried Miiller, in his Handbook of Archeology, was able to go 
further; but even his brilliant genius failed to leap over the Aigean 
to the influences that prompted Greek art. He was satisfied to 
regard the splendid series of artistic efforts which culminated in 
Phidias as a separated and isolated stream, and did not seek to dis- 
cover where or how it first sprang forth, or to what confluents it 
owed its volume and strength. Such treatment will not satisfy the 
present school of archeology. Our new-born historical sense will not 
permit us to contemplate phenomena apart from their causes and 
surroundings. We have given up the hero and adopted the age; 
and a biography that speaks of the man without showing the pre- 
disposing influences that made him what he was, would to-day be an 
anachronism. In precisely the same manner we endeavour to co- 
ordinate the histories of nations. A people became what it was or is 
for some reason which must be sought outside itself. To find that 
reason is the historian’s first aim, before he enters upon the history 
of the nation itself. 

It seems natural enough to us, in the light of recent research, 
to see that the position of Greece made her specially open to 
foreign influence—that a European country joined to Asia by a 
bridge of stepping-stones, familiarised with Asiatic ideas and 
Asiatic workmanship by the Phoenician vessels that traded with the 
innumerable ports of her extensive coast, separated by an incon- 
siderable stretch of sea from the two great civilisations of the east— 
could not help being influenced by the culture and art of her neigh- 
bours. But it was not easy to see all this a short while since. When 
the elder archeologists painfully worked out their Lehrejahre, in 
studying the scanty materials that:then offered themselves, Nineveh 
had not been explored by Botta and Layard; Rawlinson and 
Burnouf had not laid bare the secrets of the cuneiform inscriptions ; 
Hamilton and Fellowes had not yet shown the mine of artistic 
genealogy that might be worked in Asia Minor; and Egypt had yet 
to reveal the course and epochs of her art to the industry and 
genius of a Lepsius, a Bruysch, a Mariette, and a Maspero. Every 


(1) A History of Art in Ancient Egypt. From the French of Georges Perrot and 
Charles Chipiez. With over 600 illustrations. Translated by W. Armstrong. (Chap- 
man & Hall, 1883.) Cities of Egypt. By Reginald Stuart-Poole. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 
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year fresh additions are made to the annals of exploration, and 
a new link is forged in the chain of art history. The school 
of Praxiteles has recently received new light from the diggings 
at Olympia; Pergamum has confirmed, in a startling manner, 
our suspicions of a dramatic epoch in Greek sculpture; Mr. Lang 
and General Cesnola have carried the student midway towards 
eastern art, and Mr. Ramsay is at this moment helping him to 
pursue the same route over-land. Lately, too, Mariette, whose 
name will ever be dear to those who know how to honour unselfish 
toil in the cause of learning, laid bare the almost unknown and even 
unsuspected monuments of the ancient empire at Memphis and 
Sakkarab, and enabled us to see Egyptian plastic art, in the oldest 
phase yet discovered, in the sculptures of five millenniums before 
Christ. 

A comparison of these varied results with the remnanis of archaic 
art in Greece leads more and more to one conclusion. The more 
we study the past, the more surely do we recognise the truth con- 
tained in those myths and traditions which betray the influence 
exercised upon Greece by the people of Egypt, Syria, and Asia 
Minor. To confine ourselves to the plastic arts, the historian of 
Greek art discovers survivals, forms, and motives, which had been 
employed in previous centuries and earlier civilisations, in exact 
proportion to the accuracy of his researches, and to the number of 
his elements for comparison. He also finds that the Greeks 
borrowed from the same instructors those industrial processes which, 
although not in themselves artistic, are among the antecedent con- 
ditions of art—namely, metallurgy, ceramics, smiths’ work, glass- 
making, weaving, embroidery, stone-working, and carving—in a 
word, all those trades which seem so simple when their secrets are 
known, but which, nevertheless, represent the accumulated efforts of 
countless unknown inventors. Even after Greek art had reached 
perfection, and was in the full enjoyment of her own individu- 
ality, we still find traces of these early borrowings. Sometimes 
it is a decorative motive, like the sphinx, the griffin, the palm-leaf, 
and many others, which, invented on the banks of the Nile 
or the Tigris, were transported to Greece, and there preserved, 
to be handed down to our modern ornamentists. The nearer we get 
to the fountain-head of Greek art, the more we are struck with these 
resemblances, which are something beyond mere coincidences. 
We find analogous methods of indicating the human skeleton, of 
accenting its articulations, of representing the drapery with which 
the forms are covered. Greek taste had not yet so transformed the 
details of ornamentation as to prevent us from recognising the 
motives which commerce had brought for its use over the Aigean 
or the mountains of Asia Minor. 

$2 
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M. Perrot, the Professor of Classical Archeology at Paris, in his 
History of Art in Antiquity, has undertaken to summarise the result 
of specialists for the use of the general scholar. He sets aside every- 
thing that does not belong to the history of art as he defines it—the 
art, that is, which was “born upon the banks of the Nile and crept 
up the valleys of the Tigris and Euphrates, to spread itself over the 
plains of Iran on the one hand and of Asia Minor on the other; while 
the Pheenicians carried it, with the alphabet which they had invented, 
and the forms of their own worship, over the whole basin of the 
Mediterranean.” His subject is, in fact, Greek art, and the influ- 
ences which contributed to its development. Egyptian art is to M. 
Perrot nothing more than a chapter in the prolegomena to the history 
of Greek art. Assyrian, Phenician, and other Asiatic developments 
form other chapters in the same preface. But the history itself is 
that of art in Greece. That is the highest art, and to that the 
artistic efforts of all other nations are subsidiary or introductory. “It 
was our love for Greece,” says M. Perrot, ‘that drove us to this 
undertaking ; we desire and hope to make her life better known, to 
show a side of it which is not to be found in the works of her great 
writers, to give to our readers new and better reasons for loving and 
admiring her than they have hadbefore..... Our route will 
conduct us from the banks of the Nile to those of the Euphrates and 
Tigris; over the plains of Media, Persia, and Asia Minor, to the 
shores of Pheenicia, Cyprus, and Rhodes. But beyond the obelisks 
and pyramids of Egypt, beyond the towers of Chaldea and the domes 
of Nineveh, the lofty colonnades of Persepolis, the fortresses and 
rock-cut tombs of Phrygia and Lycia, we shall never cease to 
perceive on the horizon the sacred rock of the Athenian Acropolis.” 

It is this point of view that gives M. Perrot’s History of Art in 
Ancient Egypt a peculiar and unrivalled value. If it is asked, What 
are his qualifications for such a work ? the answer one is tempted to 
make is, that he is not an Egyptologist. It cannot be too strongly 
insisted on, that for a great comparative work such as that upon 
which M. Perrot is engaged, the prime qualification is not specialism 
but universalism. The specialist sees things from his narrow stand- 
point in a more or less distorted and disproportioned scale. What 
is wanted is not learned detail, but accurate perspective. This is 
precisely what M. Perrot gives us. As a Greek archeologist, his eye 
is trained in the highest possible development of art, and from that 
level he surveys the various stages in artistic growth which lead up 
to his lofty station. The result is a well-balanced estimate of 
Egyptian art as a step on a ladder, not as the ladder itself; a wisely 
proportioned exposition of its various forms and elaborations ; and 
at each stage of the history, wide and luminous generalisation 
from Egypt to Assyria and Greece. M. Perrot possesses the power 
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of clear exposition and generalisation in a rare degree even among 
Frenchmen, to whom method and lucidity seem to come naturally. 
Personal researches into Egyptian history, and the interpretation of 
hieroglyphics, are no necessary part of the work: others had already 
been busy in that field, and M. Perrot had but to collect their 
results. Todo this must have involved prodigious labour, as may 
be derived from the innumerable references to separate brochures 
in the footnotes, which are, moreover, only a selection from a 
much larger number of authorities consulted. To analyse this 
immense mass of material, and reduce it to the admirably clear and 
well-arranged chapters of his history, must have been still more 
dificult. But the result is a triumphant success. M. Perrot has 
condensed into this one stout volume (of the French edition) almost 
everything that the general student of archzology ought to know, 
and he has condensed it without sacrificing the graces of style and 
even eloquence. Much of the precision and insight into designs 
which are displayed in the architectural part of the work are due to 
his collaborateur, M. Ch. Chipiez, who brings the eye of a practical 
architect to bear upon the principles of Egyptian building, and 
whose reconstruction of some of the temples and other monuments 
are among the most interesting illustrations of a book which abounds 
in exquisite drawings. Egyptologists will doubtless point to an 
error here and an oversight there, but these detract little from the 
usefulness of the book. Students of Greek archeology, for whom it 
is specially designed, will welcome it with something like enthu- 
siaam; they will feel that M. Perrot has given them just that 
knowledge of Eastern art which is needed to illustrate and explain 
the art of Hellas, and enable them to feel alike the analogies and 
the contrasts between the two. As they read the description of 
Egyptian social life, as depicted on the walls of tombs, scenes so 
foreign to the Greek conception of the functions of art, all the riddle 
of Homeric art is solved, the secret of Phoenjcian bowls is half dis- 
closed, and the wonderful Arcesilaus vase frém Cyrene, though still 
unique, is no longer inexplicable. And when they see the art- 
representation of the religion of Egypt, and read M. Perrot’s fruitful 
comments on the points of antithesis between the religious feeling 
of Egypt and Greece, they feel that it was by no mere accident that 
the horse-headed Demeter perished and the cat-headed Bast sur- 
vived. Nothing can be more suggestive to the student of Greek 
sculpture than the strange reversal of the order of development to 
which he is accustomed. Egyptian art begins where Greek art 
ends, in a school of realistic portraiture. To multiply instances, 
however, would be wearisome: asa scholar may known his Brunn 
and Overbeck by heart, and yet on this very subject of Greek art 
may receive fresh impulse and suggestion from almost every page of 
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M. Perrot’s history. Mr. Armstrong has done a good service to 
any who find an impediment in the French language by turning 
this work into English, and into a more convenient shape, though 
his free version does not quite convey the grace and precision of 
the original. In French or English the book must be in the library 
of every lover of antiquity, while its superb illustrations will pro- 
bably induce many who have never before given a thought to 
Egyptian art to begin the study under M. Perrot’s fascinating 
guidance. 

As I close this history, however, I cannot help referring to the 
points where all Egyptian histories for the present must fail. 
M. Perrot has traced the course of artistic development in Egypt, so 
- far as there are monuments to go upon; but there are long periods 
where the stream of history, like the Alpheus, seems to flow under 
the earth, only to reappear with renewed force. These blank spaces 
in Egyptian history, these lost books of the Egyptian Livy, are they 
really vanished, or is there yet a chance of their discovery? In a 
series of chapters on the biblical Cities of Egypt, Mr. Reginald Stuart- 
Poole has thrown out some noteworthy suggestions on this subject. In 
his chapter on Hanes, Mr. Poole points out that between the age of the 
Pyramid builders and the great Twelfth Dynasty, one of these great 
gaps in Egyptian history occurs—a blank of nearly half. a thousand 
years, broken only by one brief statement in Manettio, in which it is 
said that two of the missing dynasties ruled at Heracleopolis or 
Hanes. Not a tablet, statue, tomb, or fragment, in any part of 
Egypt shows itself during this mysterious interval. Yet at Ahnas- 
El-Medceneh, Marietti says, the remains of Hanes would be found 
if only the money and energy were forthcoming for the exploration. 
Again between the Thirteenth and Eighteenth Dynasties comes another 
yawning abyss—the five hundred years of the rule of the Shepherds 
in Egypt. We have a fine monument of this period; but many 
more are needed to illumine the darkness which still hangs over the 
religion and history of the strange borderland where the Hyksos 
ruled. There is no more urgent duty before the student of antiquity 
—antiquity which M. Perrot has shown to be one and undivided— 
than to help in this work of recovering the lost Decades of the 
Egyptian Livy. The Delta must be explored, its mounds must be 
investigated, and no time could be more propitious than the present. 

Sranrey Lane-Poote. 
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PRoBABLY no event in the history of England during the last 
hundred years is so important as the outbreak of war with France 
in 1793. It led, by a chain of almost necessary consequence, to 
our long struggle against Napoleon I. It added millions to our 
debt, it caused the distress and discontent which paved the way for 
the Reform Bill of 1882, its results placed England at the head of 
the European system. From a narrower point of view it formed a 
turning point in the career of Pitt. Up to that time he had pursued 
a policy of peace, retrenchment, and reform. The most enlightened 
minister of his age, he promised fair to anticipate by fifty years some 
of the most important changes which our own age has witnessed. 
From that period he was the minister of war, extravagance, and 
coercion. His name was a synonym for blood, violence, and treachery, 
not only upon the Continent but among English Liberals. The war 
then kindled was not extinguished until it had killed him in its 
course. His friends saw the “ Austerlitz look” on the blanched 
countenance of their dying chief. Passing a map of Europe in his last 
days, he said, ‘‘ Roll up that map, we shall not want it any more.” 

The character of our conduct in that crisis has long been disputed 
amongst politicians. War was opposed in 1793 by Fox and the 
Liberal party who followed him, and he lost no opportunity of 
urging the desirability of peace. However, when he became Foreign 
Minister after the death of Pitt, he did not make peace. In 1853, 
after the death of the Duke of Wellington, the question was 
argued by Richard Cobden. In his pamphlet, “1793 and 1853,” he 
tries to show that our war with France was neither necessary nor 
just. His arguments are those of a partisan, and the authorities 
which he recommends to his reverend correspondent, and on which 
he probably relied himself, are such ordinary books as the Annual 
Register, the Pictorial History of England, Alison’s History of Europe, 
and the Parliamentary Debates. The present writer has had the 
opportunity of reading nearly all the dispatches in the English 
Record Office and the French Foreign Office which bear upon the 
subject; and his aim is to present as clear and impartial an account of 
the origin of the war as can be done in the limited space at his 
disposal. 

It is now admitted on all hands that the war was none of our 
seeking. It was declared by the French Government, and would, 
perhaps, not have been declared by us. It may be urged that there 
was such a fundamental antagonism between the principles of the 
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' French Revolution and those of the English Government that the 
outbreak of war was merely a question of time. But we were a 
grave and serious nation, dealing with a crowd of heated anarchists, 
unused to govern, intemperate of language. Neither their words nor 
their actions could be interpreted by ordinary rules. Had we 
exhausted every precaution; were we guilty of no false step which 
we might have foreseen would lead us into the path along which 
we had no desire to move ? 

From the first outbreak of the Revolution the policy of the 
English Ministry had been to preserve a strict neutrality. Although 
the contrary has often been maintained, there should be no doubt 
of it since the publication of the History of the Politics of Great 
Britain and France in 1800. This work, written by Herbert 
Marsh, the celebrated Professor of Divinity and the translator of 
Mosheim, is an exhaustive examination of the conduct of the 
English Government in its relations with France at this period. He 
proves, as far as could be proved from the materials within his reach : 
(1) that the British Government knew nothing of the Conference of 
Pilnitz, and that when requested in 1791 to join a coalition against 
France it absolutely refused to do so; (2) that we behaved with 
extreme friendliness to France in the affairs of San Domingo; (3) 
that we were one of the first to recognise the new French Constitu- 
tion of 1791; (4) that in January, 1792, we took measures for 
reducing our armaments by sea and land; (5) that when France had 
declared war against Austria on April 20, 1792, the British Govern- 
ment took every pains to assert its neutrality ; (6) that the proclama- 
tion of May 21 against seditious writings was a mere act of internal 
policy, and was not directed against the French. 

Evidences of this position might be easily multiplied to any extent. 
On September 20, 1791, Lord Grenville writes from Weymouth that 
M. de Bintinaye, an emissary of the French émigré princes, is 
to be told “that his Majesty’s resolution extends not only to the 
taking no part either in supporting or opposing the measures which 
other powers may adopt, but also to the not influencing in any 
manner their determination in that respect.” ‘Sir R. Keith has 
been authorised to explain to the Emperor [of Germany] his 
Majesty’s determination to take no part in the business of France 
unless any new circumstances should arise which might have an 
influence on the interests of his own subjects. This is all that has 
passed, and the princes ought to know it.’’ Nor was the disposi- 
tion of the French Government to us of a less friendly character. 
Chauvelin’s instructions as Minister to England are dated April 19, 
1792. He was the ostensible head of the French mission, but the 
moving spirit of it was Talleyrand, the famous Bishop of Autun, who 
could not be formally commissioned to the English court because 10 
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member of the Assemblée Nationale of 1789 was allowed to hold public 
office. He is charged to use every argument to keep England out of the 
new coalition, and to persuade her to enter into a defensive alliance 
with France for the mutual guarantee of each other’s possessions. 
England might persuade Austria and Prussia to withdraw from the 
league. If Spain took part against France, France and England 
with South America might join against her. A defensive alliance 
might include a ratification of the Treaty of Commerce of 1787. But 
above all he was to try to obtain a loan of three or four millions in 
England, if possible, with the guarantee of the English Government. 
In return for the guarantee he was to offer the cession of the isle of 
Tobago, almost entirely inhabited by English, of course with the 
consent of the inhabitants. The English Government were to be 
told that for their object there was no time like the present. 

On August 4, 1792, Lord Gower writes to Lord Grenville that 
the royal family, especially the Queen, are in great danger, and he 
demands instructions for his conduct. Lord Grenville replies on 
August 9, the very eve of the attack on the Tuileries and the last day 
of liberty for the monarchy of France, that no instructions could be 
of any service to their Majesties in the present crisis, that we have 
been strictly neutral during the last five years, that if we could do 
any good matters might be different. ‘The King’s feelings might 
lead him to depart from the line he haschosen. But any measure of 
this kind could only commit the King’s name in a business in which 
he has hitherto kept himself unengaged without any reasonable hope 
of its producing a good effect ; on the contrary, interference might 
do harm. We are not indifferent to the fate of their most Christian 
Majesties. Express our sentiments of regard, friendship, and good- 
will, but make no declaration.” 

We see that up to the 10th of August the British Government 
preserved an attitude of scrupulous neutrality. From that day 
the face of affairs was changed. The King was a prisoner in the 
Temple, the royal authority was in abeyance. The Government were 
compelled either to recall their ambassador or to recognise the validity 
of the Provisional Committee. In recalling Lord Gower they fol- 
lowed the example of other European nations. Indeed the massacres 
of September followed closely upon August 10, and the life of an 
intimate friend of the royal family would scarcely have been secure. 
The Duke of Dorset, Lord Gower’s predecessor, had been forced to 
leave Paris because a letter written to the Comte d’Artois, con- 
gratulating the Count on his safe escape from Paris, had been found 
upon one of the Duke’s servants. Mr. Cobden makes a great matter 
of this recall of Lord Gower, and says that after the deposition of 
Louis Philippe in 1848 our minister continued to be accredited to the 
French Republic. Such, however, were not the views held either in 
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France or England at the time. On August 28 Chauvelin wrote to 
Lebrun that the recall of Lord Gower need not affect the neutrality 
of England: ‘Ce rappel tient uniquement a ces raisons d’étiquette 
et de bienséance.” Lebrun, on August 29, in his instructions to 
M. Noel, whom he was sending to England, says that notwithstand- 
ing the views of George III., who was rightly believed to be anxious 
for war, the cabinet is composed of enlightened men, and that 
Dundas’s note recalling Lord Gower was very moderate. 

The events of August 10 might well impress the English Govern- 
ment, when we consider the effect they produced upon Chauvelin 
himself. No sooner had he heard of what had occurred than he 
writes to Lord Grenville that criminal and disastrous events have 
taken place in Paris, that the security of the National Assembly has 
been violated, that men of violent passions have led the multitude 
astray. He begs the King of England to use all his influence to 
prevent the armies of the enemy from invading French territory, 
giving occasion for new excesses, and compromising still further 
the liberty, the safety, and even the existence of the King and of his 
family. No sooner has Chauvelin sent this dispatch than he dis- 
covers his mistake. A cabinet council is called to deliberate upon 
his letter. Chauvelin receives new intelligence from Paris. He calls 
Mr. Secretary Dundas and begs that the dispatch may be returned to 
him and may be considered as non avenue. Dundas writes to one of 
the clerks of the Foreign Office : “‘ Mr. Aust will not allow any copies 
of the paper delivered this day by M. Chauvelin to get out of the 
office, and will inform (by circulating this note) H.M.’s confidential 
servants who attended the cabinet this day that M. Chauvelin having 
in the most earnest manner requested the paper to be returned to 
him, Mr. Dundas, after consulting with Mr. Pitt, thought the 
reasons stated impossible to be resisted.”” The paper was therefore 
returned to Chauvelin, but a copy had been taken of it which is now 
in the Record Office. Although Lord Gower was recalled from Paris, 
Chauvelin still remained in London, and it has often been asked why 
he did so. It has been said that although he was disowned by 
Ministers he knew himself to be on very good terms with the Oppo- 
sition, and that he stayed in England that he might be a centre of 
intrigue. His dispatches give little countenance to this idea, while 
they supply a natural reason for delay in presenting his letters of 
recall. When war between France and England became imminent, 
Chauvelin held some communication with the Opposition by means 
of Sheridan, who visited him secretly. But whilst there was a hope 
of peace or even of alliance between the two countries, his great 
object was to avoid all suspicion of the kind. 

There is in the French Foreign Office a dispatch dated May 23, 
1792, signed by Chauvelin, but evidently composed by Talleyrand, 
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which, if read and pondered by Lebrun, should have deterred him for 
ever from such intrigues. Talleyrand writes complaining of the 
indiscretion of French journalists, that the terms Ministry and Oppo- 
sition have a very different sense in England to that which is attri- 
buted to them abroad. “In reading French papers one would believe 
that the King and the partisans of privilege and of royal prerogative 
were on one side, and the friends of the people on the other, working 
incessantly, the one for authority, the other for liberty. If this were 
the case a revolution might be probable enough. But in fact the 
mass of the nation is generally indifferent to all these political dis- 
cussions which make such a noise amongst ourselves. Agriculture, art, 
manufacture, and commerce, the rise and fall of the funds, these are 
the main objects of attention, the debates of Parliament only interest 
the people in a secondary degree. The Opposition is generally 
regarded as an ingredient as necessary to the constitution as the 
Ministry itself, but that is all, and whenever they are seen at war 
with each other, whatever may be the opinion which is formed of their 
measures, the nation feels sure of liberty. Nor is the Ministry itself 
as instinctively attached to the King or as zealous for the royal 
prerogative as is generally believed in France. Composed of different 
elements, it contains germs of disagreement which incline it at one 
time to the side of the monarchy at another to that of the people.” 
He concludes a long dispatch by saying that they must treat with the 
Ministry alone, and must try to gain their confidence, and that is only 
to be done by showing the most firm determination to do nothing 
which may encourage dissension. 

These weighty words ought to dispose of the opinion that 
Chauvelin’s object in remaining in England was to intrigue with the 
Opposition. His real fear was lest his letters of recall should be 
refused by the court, and so the rupture be brought about which he 
and his employers were most anxious to prevent. He writes to Lebrun 
on August 31: “It would be natural to recall me as the English 
have recalled Lord Gower, and I should be glad to go; but let me 
make the following observation. Lord Gower’s recall is due only to 
the motive of delicatesse monarchique We have no such reason; 
we wish to preserve the best intelligence with England. Besides, 
Mr. Lindsay (the secretary of legation) remains. It might be difli- 
cult for you to draw up my letters of recall, or for me to present 
them. How very bad it would be if I were refused an audience! 
what a triumph for our enemies! All the friends we have in Eng- 
land are agreed upon this point.” Indeed the Provisional Government 
sent a new emissary to England in the person of M. Noel, who has 
made a greater reputation as a writer of school books than as a diplo- 
matist. They at first intended to supersede Chauvelin, and as a 
ci-devant marquis they always regarded him with suspicion. On 
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September 6, however, they definitely tell him that he may stay, yet 
warn him that he must be prepared to act cordially with the different 
persons charged with special missions whom the Government are 
likely to send to London. Some of them were undoubtedly intended 
as spies, others were got out of the way that they might escape the 
fate of their brother aristocrats in the prisons. 

During the autumn things remained tolerably quiet. The King 
was at Weymouth from August 17 to the end of September. The 
centre of disturbance was in the Ministry itself. The King had not 
given the Ministers his entire confidence. The French Revolution 
offended every principle and prejudice of his nature. Although we 
have no positive proof, we have many indications that the King was 
eager either to join the coalition or to take decisive steps for 
repressing the disorder in France, and seating his royal cousin 
firmly on the throne. The King was supported in the Ministry by 
Lord Thurlow, the Chancellor, whom Pitt was obliged to get rid 
of, and Lord Hawkesbury, the father of a hopeful son who had just 
entered Parliament, and who afterwards became Lord Liverpool. 
Pitt depended upon his brother, Lord Chatham, First Lord of the 
Admiralty, a person of gentlemanly bearing, small abilities, and 
sententious wisdom, and the two Secretaries of State, Lord Grenville 
and Mr. Dundas. Lord Camden, the Duke of Richmond, and Lord 
Stafford formed a middle party, who oscillated between the two 
extremes. We shall see that Pitt was ready all along to make any 
sacrifice for the preservation of peace with France. Grenville seems 
to have gradually drifted to the side of the King, who, as events 
progressed, became still more eager for war. 

The French Embassy had some hope that a coalition ministry 
would be formed which would be more favourable to their cause. 
The summer of 1792 was occupied by correspondence, interviews, 
and conversations, all bearing on the possibility of including Pitt and 
Fox in the same cabinet, and providing the country with a ministry 
resting on a broad foundation. The true history of these intrigues 
has yet to be written. The account generally given of them is that 
Pitt was not unwilling to receive some of the Whig party, but that 
the scheme shattered upon the obstinacy and impracticability of 
Fox. There is in the British Museum (Add. MSS. 27,918) a secret 
political diary of the Duke of Leeds, which gives a minute account 
of these transactions, and one of different complexion to that which 
is derived from Lord Malmesbury’s diary. According to Lord 
Malmesbury, Pitt was eager for the coalition. There was a certain 
difficulty about Fox, “ perhaps it would not be quite easy to give Fox 
the Foreign Department immediately, but that in a few months he 
might certainly have it.” “ Pitt did not come with the King’s com- 
mand to propose a coalition, but that he would be responsible that it 
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would please the King and the Queen, and that the only difficulty at 
all likely to arise was about Fox, and that difficulty entirely owing 
to Fox’s conduct in Parliament during the last four months.” The 
only authority for these opinions of Pitt is Lord Loughborough, the 
very man whose restless desire for office and unscrupulous ambition 
was urging the Duke of Portland to sacrifice Fox. It is certain that 
the idea of a coalition was mentioned to Pitt and the King in June, but 
the Duke of Leeds’ diary shows that neither of them seriously enter- 
tained the idea, and that Fox was perfectly justified in believing it 
to be impossible. On Tuesday, August 14, the Duke of Leeds, who 
had been Foreign Minister in Pitt’s Cabinet, who expected to be 
made Prime Minister, with Pitt and Fox serving under him as 
secretaries, had an interview with the King at Windsor. The Duke 
expounded his plans, advocating as well as he could the cause of Mr. 
Fox. ‘“ Whether it had any effect I am ignorant, for his Majesty did 
not, I believe, mention Mr. Fox’s name more than once, if even that, 
during the whole conversation. I mentioned the several interviews 
which had passed between Lord Loughborough and Mr. Dundas, at 
one at least of which Mr. Pitt had been present, and which had been 
mentioned in the newspapers as affording sufficient reason to suppose 
his Majesty’s servants not indisposed to our arrangement, and I took 
for granted his Majesty was informed of everything that had passed 
down to the present time. To my great surprise the King answered 
that he had not heard anything upon the subject for a long time ; 
that Mr. Pitt had, indeed, some months ago mentioned something 
like an opening on the part of the Duke of Portland and his friends, 
to which his Majesty had answered, ‘ Anything complimentary to them, 
but no power.’”” The Duke of Leeds pertinently remarks upon 
this, “‘ The first part of this brief but curious answer explains the 
circumstance of the offer of the Garter to the Duke of Portland, and 
of the Marquisate of Rockingham to Lord Fitzwilliam ; and the 
latter proves but too clearly the great difficulty, if not impossibility, 
of succeeding in the proposed arrangement.”’ The Duke of Leeds, 
unabashed by this repulse, went on to suggest that, although Pitt 
could not remain at the head of the Treasury, he could still be 
Chancellor of the Exchequer as well as Secretary of State. ‘The 
King asked me who was proposed to be First Lord of the Treasury ? 
I answered that I could not tell, but that it was meant that some 
one should be in that situation who was on terms of friendship and 
confidence with both parties. His Majesty replied it would be very 
awkward for Mr. Pitt after having been head of that board to descend 
to an inferior situation at it, and that whoever was First Lord must 
either be a cypher or Mr. Pitt appear as a commis.” 

On Wednesday, August 22, the Duke of Leeds had an interview 
with Pitt. Pitt received him very civilly, but did not appear quite at 
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his ease. The Duke told the same story that he had told to the King. 
“Mr, Pitt listened attentively to all I said, and answered, there had been 
no thought of any alteration in the Government, that circumstances 
did not call for it, nor did the people wish it, and that no new arrange- 
ment, either by a change or coalition, had ever been in contempla- 
tion.” On the Duke reminding him of the reported interviews 
between Lord Loughborough and Dundas, at which Pitt had been 
present, he said that it was true, but that such meetings had not in 
view any change of administration. The language both of Pitt and 
of the King admits of no doubt, and we must conclude that the 
negotiations for a coalition which have been repeated in all histories 
of the time have, as far as Pitt is concerned, no basis but the 
interested imagination and creative memory of Lord Loughborough. 

The King remained at Weymouth from the middle of August to 
the end of September, and during this time home politics were in 
abeyance, but events were moving rapidly in France. On September 
20, the cannonade of Valmy announced, as Goethe said to those who 
heard it, the birth of a new era; on October 23, a salvo of artillery 
all along the French frontier announced that the soil of France was 
free from the enemy. Before the end of September the French 
armies marched across the frontier, Nice was taken on September 
28, Spires on September 30; the attacked became the aggressors, 
and the French Government imagined a victorious course of mingled 
conquest and propaganda. These events did not appear to compro- 
mise English interests until Dumouriez began to overrun the Nether- 
lands. The battle of Jemappes was fought on November 6, and on 
November 14 the capture of Brussels laid the whole of Belgium at 
his feet. These victories encouraged the French to take a higher 
tone. Chauvelin, who did not like to go to Court for fear he should be 
badly received, now asked his Government for credentials as Minister 
of the Republic. He writes to Lebrun on November 3, that the time 
has come to treat openly with England, and that he wishes for posi- 
tive instructions. 

Lebrun was clear-sighted enough to see the effect which the con- 
quest of Belgium was likely to have in England. He writes to 
Chauvelin on October 30, ‘The army of the Republic commanded 
by Dumouriez is on the point of entering, if it had not already 
entered, the territory of the Low Countries. It is possible that 
Dumouriez may conquer them, and in this case it is quite possible 
that the inhabitants will rise in a general insurrection against the 
House of Austria. What would England do in this case? Would 
she feel bound by the convention of November 10, 1790? The Re- 
public solemnly renounces every conquest.” The next day, October 
30, Lebrun orders Chauvelin to announce distinctly that “ the nation 
will never suffer Belgium to be under foreign influence, and that it 
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will never annex the smallest part to the French Empire.” He 
adds, ‘‘now we of course desire for our protection a democratic 
power on our frontier.’”” On November 6 he shows a still greater 
desire to know what public opinion in England thinks about the 
conquest of the Netherlands, and he expresses the same views as 
before. On November 10 he writes in a similar strain to Noel. “ Our 
policy is very simple on this point as on all others. We do not wish 
for conquest ; we have no desire to give any nation this or that form 
of government. The inhabitants of Belgium will choose that which 
suits them best, we shall not interfere.” Interested as the English 
might be in the fate of Belgium, they were far more interested in 
that of Holland. Holland was united to us by the closest ties, 
its friendship was the triumph of our diplomacy, the power of the 
Stadtholder depended upon our support, to desert it would have been 
an act of ingratitude as well as of weakness. At Pitt’s accession to 
office in 1783, he found England, after the struggle with America, 
isolated in Europe. The main jealousy of this country was directed 
towards France. But France was really weak and anxious to recover 
something of the maritime power of which England had robbed her. 
With this object she turned to the strong fleet of Holland; in 
close alliance with the Dutch she might regain her trade, and even 
establish a footing in India. The mission of Lord Malmesbury was 
designed tv counteract these plans. Arriving in Holland when the 
power of the Stadtholder was at its lowest ebb, he reconstructed it, 
discomfited the patriot party which was devoted to France, and 
laid the foundations of the triple alliance between England, Holland, 
and Prussia, which for three years gave the law to Europe. There- 
fore, although we might overlook the conquest of Belgium, we could 
not but regard the least attempt upon Holland as a case of war. 
Yet such was the levity of the French in this serious crisis, that 
Maret, afterwards Duke of Bassano, who arrived in England about 
November 8, having just left the victorious Dumouriez, told 
Chauvelin that Dumouriez had the intention of “throwing a few 
shells into Maestricht.”” Chauvelin had sense enough to see that this 
would make a breach inevitable. 

On November 21, Maret, who was on the point of leaving England 
to return to France by way of Brussels, wrote a letter to Lebrun 
which exactly explains the situation. He proposes to tell Dumouriez 
that if he attacks Holland, which he certainly had in contemplation, 
it will inevitably mean war with England. War is certainly dreaded 
by the city, even if the Government desire to distract people’s atten- 
tion from home affairs. The philosopher-general will not be insensible 
to these arguments. He will prefer the hope of a general peace to 
an additional triumph. He then adds with cynical acuteness, 
“Whether the state of our finances make it impossible for us to go 
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to war, or the fear of letting loose upon society a mob of unoccupied 
persons by disbanding our armies makes peace impossible, in either 
case the feeling of England towards us is of the first importance. 
If we wish for peace let us make an alliance with England ; if we 
desire war let us attempt to form a junction which will diminish the 
number of our enemies and which may embroil England with Spain. 
Chauvelin, good fellow as he is, is impossible here. Men are pre- 
judiced against him. Send Barthélémi” (the best diplomatist the 
French possessed, who, in 1790, made the treaties of Bale with 
Prussia and Spain) “as ambassador extraordinary, and some one else 
as subordinate agent. I should be very happy to take this place. 
Nominate Chauvelin to some first rate post. Noel could replace 
Barthélémi in Switzerland.” If this advice had been adopted, and 
as we shall see this was very nearly being the case, peace between 
the two countries would most probably have been preserved. 

We now come to the two acts of the French Government which 
formed the strongest case for grievance on the English side, and 
which are generally considered as the true causes of the war: the 
decree of November 19, and the opening of the navigation of the 
Scheldt. Each of these will require attention. The decree of 
November 19 was passed by the Convention in great haste and 
under the following circumstances. In the middle of the sitting 
Rhul rose and stated that the district of Darmstadt, which properly 
belonged to France by the Treaty of Ryswick, had assumed the 
national cockade and asked to become French. The Duke of Deux 
Ponts had marched an army to stop the movement. “The citizens of 
the Duchy of Limburg, in the district of Darmstadt, ask our protection 
against the despots; also the clubof the Friends of Liberty and Equality 
established at Mayence have written to ask if you will grant protec- 
tion to the people of Mayence, or abandon them to the mercy of the 
despots who threaten them.” He concludes thus: “I ask that the 
nations who wish to fraternise with us shall be protected by the 
French nation.” It will be seen that this proposition goes merely to 
the extent of defensive measures. It is then moved that Rhul’s pro- 
position be referred to the diplomatic committee, which should 
determine how the French should not only protect but guarantee the 
liberty of surrounding nations. Legendre supports the proposition. 
Brissot says that the diplomatic committee is about to speak on the 
subject on the following Friday (Nov. 19 is Monday). On Rhul 
urging the cause of the people of Mayence, Brissot asks that the 
principle of the decree shall be voted immediately. At last Larevel- 
liére-Lepeaux, that distinguished member of the Directory, who 
afterwards complained that it was so hard to found a new religion to 
take the place of Christianity, and to whom Talleyrand recommended 
the experiment of being crucified and rising again on the third day, 
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proposed the decree in the following words: “The National Conven- 
tion declares, in the name of the French nation, that it will give 
fraternity and assistance to all peoples who shall wish to recover their 
liberty, and charges the executive power to give the necessary orders 
to the generals to carry assistance to these peoples, and to defend 
citizens who have been harassed, or who may be harassed in the 
cause of liberty.” Sergent then proposed that the decree should be 
translated into all languages and printed. The Convention then 
proceeded to other business and broke up at five o’clock. 

Such is the history of this famous decree. In the French manner 
of those days a few isolated facts repeated by a member were made 
the occasion for asserting a number of sweeping generalities, and the 
terms of the hastily passed decree went even beyond the intention 
and meaning of those who passed it. Was it worthy of a powerful 
nation like the English to treat every word of this hasty declara- 
tion, “translated into all languages,” as if it were the solemn and 
authoritative voice of a grave and powerful legislature representing 
an united people ? 

The opening of the navigation of the Scheldt was much more 
serious. This is announced to Chauvelin in a letter from Lebrun 
dated Nov. 27. ‘‘ The executive council has just freed the navigation 
of the Scheldt. No injury is done to the rights of the Dutch. Our 
reasons are that the river takes its rise in France, and that a nation 
which has obtained its liberty cannot recognise a system of feudalism, 
and still less submit to it. This need not affect the good harmony 
which exists between ourselves and England. Engagements which 
the Belgians entered into before the epoch of their present liberty 
naturally fall to the ground.” He urges Chauvelin to counteract any 
bad impressions which this may produce, and say that it was done in 
the interest of the prosperity of Belgium. It was natural that these 
two measures, following so quickly upon each other, should excite 
strong feeling in England. The views of the English Government 
are given in a dispatch addressed to Chauvelin on December 31, 
signed, indeed, by Grenville, but bearing throughout the stamp of the 
stern and haughty style of William Pitt. His sentences, when once 
known, are unmistakable. It states that in the decree of Novem- 
ber 19 all England saw the formal declaration of a design to extend 
universally the new principles of government adopted in France, 
and to encourage disorder and revolt in all countries, even in those 
which are neutral. ‘The application of these principles to the 
King’s dominions. has been shown unequivocally by the public 
reception given by the promoters of sedition in this country, and by 
the speeches made to them precisely at the time of this decree, and 
since on several different occasions. England cannot consider such 
an explanation [as has been given] satisfactory, but she must look 
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upon it as a frank avowal of those dispositions which she sees with 
so just an uneasiness and jealousy.” 

With regard to the Scheldt the trumpet-voice of the statesman 
sounds with no uncertain note. “ France can have no right to 
annul the stipulations relative to the Scheldt, unless she have also 
the right to set aside equally the other treaties between all the 
Powers of Europe, and all the other rights of England or her allies. 
She can even have no pretence to interfere in the question of open- 
ing the Scheldt, unless she were the sovereign of the Low Countries, 
or had the right to dictate laws to all Europe. England never will 
consent that France shall arrogate the power of annulling at her 
pleasure, and under the pretence of a pretended natural right of 
which she makes herself the only judge, the political system of 
Europe established by solemn treaties and guaranteed by the consent 
of all the Powers. This Government, adhering to the maxims which 
it has followed for more than a century, will also never see with 
indifference that France shall make herself either directly or indi- 
rectly the sovereign of the Low Countries, or general arbiter of the 
rights and liberties of Europe. If France is really desirous of main- 
taining peace and friendship with England, she must show herself 
disposed to renounce her views of aggression and aggrandisement, 
and to confine herself within her own territory, without insulting 
other Governments, without disturbing their tranquillity, without 
violating their rights.” Chatham could not have spoken more plainly 
or more worthily. In these sentences is contained the whole oppo- 
sition of England to the encroachments of the Revolution, to the 
spoliation of Napoleon. 

At the same time it may be argued whether the opening of the 
Scheldt was a question on which the English were bound to go to 
war. We appealed on our side to the law of nations, the French on 
theirs to the law of nature. Both these appeals may be disregarded 
in the inquiry. Our treaty with Holland of 1788 bound us to guarantee 
the Dutch possessions from attack or from the threat of attack. 
But in this instance the Dutch did not protest against the action of 
the French, nor did they call upon us for our assistance. Therefore 
it was a matter with which we had no immediate concern. That we 
should not have considered it as a casus belli in the last resort is 
shown by the fact that negotiations were impending between the 
Dutch and Dumouriez under the sanction of Lord Auckland at the 
time when the war eventually broke out. The idea of opening the 
Scheldt to commerce was not anew one. It had been threatened 
by Joseph IT., and only laid aside upon French persuasion. At this 
time we had instructed our ambassador at Vienna to inform the 
Emperor personally that there was no object of his ambition which 
we should not be ready to further, provided he would break his 
alliance with France. This had been written by Lord Carmarthen, 
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while Pitt was still Prime Minister. It was scarcely reasonable to 
regard as an inexpiable insult to England the carrying out by one 
power of a measure which we had ourselves suggested to another. 
Other proofs are not wanting that neither the decree of November 19 
nor the opening of the Scheldt would have been regarded as sufficient 
reasons for going to war on the part of England. Chauvelin had a 
long interview with Grenville on November 29, which left this im- 
pression upon his mind. Still more explicit is a letter of Maret, 
dated December 2, in which he gives account of two interviews, 
one with William Smith, Pitt’s private secretary, and the other 
with Pitt himself. From the first interview Maret derived the 
impression that England had negotiated with Spain, that Pitt was 
extremely reluctant to go to war, and the recognition of the French 
Republic was not at all unlikely. 

The interview with Pitt was more momentous. Pitt began by 
speaking of his fears about Holland, of his determination to support 
the allies of England, and to enforce the rigorous execution of the 
treaties which unite her with other powers. He expressed a sincere 
desire to avoid a war which would be fatal to the repose and to the 
prosperity of the two nations, and asked if the same desire was shared 
by the French Government. On Maret giving satisfactory assurances 
of this, Pitt said, ‘ If the French Government would authorise some 
one to confer with us we should be disposed to listen to him, and to 
treat him with cordiality and confidence.” Maret. “ You speak of a 
secret agent, there is not such a one here. If there had been one in 
London I would rather that he had come here than myself.” Pité. 
“I mean a person with whom we could communicate cordially and 
frankly, and who would not repel our confidence.’ Maret said 
that in that case England would have to recognise the Republic. 
Pitt replied that that course must be avoided, probably to spare the 
susceptibilities of the King. ‘Do not reject this offer and we will 
examine everything carefully.” Maret said that he would urge 
Lebrun to send some one. Pitt replied, “Why not yourself ? 
Write at once to Paris, moments are precious.” Maret promised to 
do so. Pitt spoke again of Holland, and as Maret was going away 
Pitt called him back and alluded to the question of the Scheldt. 
Maret avoided discussion on this point, and Pitt mentioned the 
decree of November 19. Maret gave the same answer that he had 
given to Smith, namely, that it only applied to powers at war with 
France, then Pitt cried, “If an interpretation of this kind were 
possible the effect would be excellent.” Maret assured Pitt that 
the Government had nothing to do with the decree, that it was the 
work of a few exalted spirits, made in a burst of enthusiasm, and 
without discussion. Pitt concluded by urging Maret not to lose a 
moment in communicating with Lebrun. 

This interview shows that on December 1 peace between the 
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two countries was quite possible, that it was ardently desired by 
Pitt, and that the really burning question was the invasion of 
Holland, whereas the other two grievances of the Scheldt and of the 
decree of November 19 might have been satisfactorily arranged. It is 
tantalizing to reflect how nearly the arrangement which Pitt sug- 
gested was taking effect. On December 7 Lebrun determined to 
move Chauvelin to the Hague, and to authorise Maret to treat 
secretly with the English Government. He presents his project at the 
meeting of the executive council, but by some wave of infatuation 
it is rejected. We may read in the archives of the French Foreign 
Office the original minute of the Conseil Executif Provisoire, 
signed by Danton, Bariére, and others, which runs in these terms: 
“The Conseil Executif Provisoire determines that, while making 
no declaration about Holland, the conference with Pitt may be con- 
tinued, provided that it is done through Chauvelin, the accredited 
minister.” The French Government probably thought that England 
could be terrified, that the Opposition were as powerful as they repre- 
sented themselves to be, and that a revolution in Ireland was immi- 
nent—a revolution which Lebrun had certainly been at infinite 
pain to stir up. Can we wonder that the face of Pitt appeared to 
Chauvelin to express anxiety, embarrassment, and disquietude. On 
December 14 Maret saw Pitt again at eight o’clock in the evening. 
The interview was short. After a few words Pitt said, “ Our con- 
versation must be a private one. I am not authorised to say any 
more on State affairs.” 

There exists in the English Record Office proof that the English 
Government was sincere in desiring the resumption of friendly rela- 
tions with France, and that in spite of Burke and the émigrés they 
now contemplated sending a Minister to Paris. At the end of the 
volume of French papers for December, 1792, are the imperfect 
drafts of two dispatches intended for some one proceeding as envoy to 
France. It does not appear for whom they were intended, and they 
have no date. But from internal evidence they may be referred to 
December, 1792. 

On December 15, the day after Pitt’s second interview with Maret, 
the Alien Bill was introduced by Lord Grenville in the House of 
Lords. The conditions of the Bill were stringent: an account and 
description of all foreigners arriving in the kingdom was to be taken 
at the several ports ; foreigners were not to bring with them arms or 
ammunition ; they were not to depart from the place in which they 
first arrived without a passport from the chief magistrate or the 
justice of the peace specifying the place they are going to; on alter- 
ing a passport or obtaining it under a false name they were to be 
banished the realm, and if they returned be transported for life ; 
the Secretary of State might give any suspected aliens in charge to 
one of his Majesty’s messengers, to be by him conducted out of the 
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realm; his Majesty may, by proclamation, order in Council, or sign 
manual, direct all aliens who arrived since January, 1792, other than 
merchants and their menial servants, to reside in such districts as he 
shall think necessary for the public security ; they were then only to 
reside in these places under certain stringent conditions. This 
measure was strongly resisted in Parliament by Fox and the Oppo- 
sition, on the ground that the dangers against which it was directed 
were imaginary, or at least greatly exaggerated. It was supported 
with vehemence by Burke, who in this debate threw a Brum- 
magem dagger on the floor of the House, saying that we must keep 
French principles from our minds and French daggers from our 
hearts. 

Events moved hastily towards war. The troubled state of Europe 
justified calling out the militia. Parliament, which by statute must 
be summoned shortly after this, met on December 13. On December 
15 Noel writes to Lebrun that he has had an affecting interview with 
William Smith, who is terribly distressed. “It is absolutely impos- 
sible for the British Government to bear with Chauvelin, every one 
says so. Why are you so obstinate? Why plunge two nations into a 
war ?” He writes again on the following day that he has seen Smith 
again and urges some concessions with regard to the Scheldt. It 
was afterwards suggested that this question might safely sleep if the 
executive council did nothing to enforce their decree. The French 
Government persevered in their system. On Jan. 7 letters of 
credence were dispatched to Chauvelin and he was ordered to present 
them. Chauvelin had an interview with Lord Grenville with regard 
to this on January 13. Both the French and English accounts of 
this conversation are before us, and they show that Chauvelin was 
not entirely veracious. His position was indeed a difficult one. 
The face of Lord Grenville grew dark at the proposal, and he said 
that he must refer it to his colleagues. Chauvelin began to feel that 
peace was impossible, and begged for his recall. 

On January 20 he received a letter from Lord Grenville, which 
must have removed any lingering doubt. He had written to askk— 
first, whether his letters of credence would be received; and, secondly, 
whether the provisions of the Alien Bill are to apply to him or not; 
in his present position he cannot possibly be regarded as subject to 
this law ; it would be an insult to his nation. Lord Grenville 
answers that his letters of credence cannot be received; that as 
minister from the most Christian King he would have enjoyed all 
the exemptions which the law grants to public ministers, but that, 
as a private person, he cannot but return to the general mass of 
foreigners resident in England. 

On January 21 Louis XVI. was executed. It is a mistake to 
suppose that this event of itself caused the war, although undoubt- 
edly it profoundly affected George III. It was rather used by the 
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Ministry as a popular opportunity for taking a step which had been 
already decided, The news reached London at five o’clock on 
January 23. The King and Queen, who were going to the theatre, 
gave up their intention. At the Haymarket it was announced that 
there would be no performance the next day; upon which the 
audience shouted, ‘“‘ No farce, no farce!” and rose and went out. 
On January 24 Chauvelin was peremptorily bidden by an Order in 
Council to leave the kingdom. He writes, on receiving it, that it 
will certainly be regarded as a declaration of war, and that it was 
an unexpected step. This dismissal of Chauvelin cannot be defended. 
It was a punishment of an insulting nature inflicted on the French 
nation for having done what the English nation had done a century 
and a half before—executed their king after trial. To drive an 
accredited minister from the country as a suspected alien was a blow 
which no nation could brook, and which the French would certainly 
not put up with in their present state of feverish excitement. It 
was, as Chauvelin said, “wn coup de canon,” equivalent to a declara- 
tion of war. It bears rather the trace of the vehemence of Burke 
and the narrow obstinacy of the King than of the calm self-restraint 
of the Prime Minister. 

If the Government had waited a little longer this hasty step would 
have been unnecessary. 

On January 22, two days before Lord Grenville’s letter, Chauvélin 
was ordered by his own Government to leave London without delay. 
Chauvelin met the courier conveying this dispatch at Blackheath. 
He was to send a note to Lord Grenville, saying that the French are 
still willing to preserve a good intelligence, and to avoid a rupture. 
Maret, who was known to be popular with the English Government, 
was sent as chargé d’affaires to pave the way for Dumouriez, who 
was to come to England after he had visited Holland. The cause of 
this sudden change must be sought in the internal politics of Paris. 
The Government was divided between the Girondists and the 
Jacobins, the first somewhat weakened by their defeat on the King’s 
trial, but still able to hold their own, and anxious for peace with 
England. The most active of the Girondists was General Dumouriez, 
who knew that Chauvelin was distasteful to the English Ministry, 
and he persuaded the executive council to recall him, and to send 
Maret in his place. 

Maret passed Chauvelin on the way from Paris to Calais, close to 
Montreuil. He and his servants were asleep in their carriages, and 
they did not notice Chauvelin’s liveries, so that it was not until his 
arrival at Dover on the 29th that he heard of Chauvelin’s dismissal. 
Whatever instructions had been given to him were now useless. 
He sent a note to Lord Grenville to announce his arrival in England, 
and waited for new dispatches from Lebrun and for the coming of 
Dumouriez. It is difficult to say whether peace was still possible. 
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Some statesmen, including Lord Lansdowne, were not without hope 
of averting war; not so, however, the Prince of Wales. Some one 
meeting him at supper with the Duchess of York said, ‘‘ There is a 
curious report abroad that Maret is come to London. The French- 
man who has arrived is a very different person.” Upon which the 
Prince replied, ‘‘ We know that well; but if he were God Almighty 
himself he comes too late, and perhaps they will ask him to go away. 
Before three weeks war will be declared. Five of my brothers will 
fight at sea, I shall leave on March 10 to put myself at the head of 
the troops on the coast, and 50,000 foreign troops will enter Holland. 
The time is past; we must make an end of these murderers.”’ At the 
same time Maret’s presence in England caused considerable alarm to 
the émigrés. Maret himself was not without hopes of peace. He 
said that the sudden dismissal of Chauvelin was regretted by the 
Ministry as a precipitate act. 

In the meantime Chauvelin had arrived at Paris. His report 
decided the vacillating committee. Dumouriez was ordered to proceed 
to Antwerp and to invade Holland, and on February 1 war was 
declared against England and Holland. 

We are now in a position to decide the question as to who was 
most to blame for the rupture. No doubt the English had ample 
provocation, but it may be questioned whether the English Govern- 
ment maintained to the last that system of dignified abstention and 
neutrality which they had at first displayed. The death of the 
King was not so entirely different to the events which had preceded it 
—the riots of October 5, the acceptance of the new constitution, the 
storming of the Tuilleries on August 10—as to justify action of a 
new and violent kind. The Ministry exaggerated the importance of 
French bombast and of English sedition. By allying ourselves with 
the small but distinguished minority in the French Government we 
might have restrained their impetuous rivals from provoking two 
new and dangerous enemies. We ought to have accredited a 
minister to the French Republic, we ought to have continued 
diplomatic relations with Chauvelin, we certainly ought not to have 
ordered him out of the country as a suspected alien. The influence 
of Burke and the émigrés was very powerful, but they warned us 
against the wrong dangers. We needed protection, not against the 
poison of French Republicanism, but against the rapacity of French 
armies and of the statesmen who directed them. Could we have 
remained neutral France would not have invaded Holland, and the 
history of Europe might not have been sullied with the crimes of 
Napoleon. These speculations are of little use; but even to those 
who believe that what has happened must have happened, it is 
interesting to trace the momentous effect of small divergencies, and 
to place our finger on the point at which the scale of fate seemed to 
tremble as it swerved. Oscar Browntna. 





MEXICO AND HER RAILWAYS. 


NotwirustanpineG the extent to which it has lately occupied the atten- 
tion of our Foreign Office, Mexico is hardly better known to most 
Englishmen than Central Africa. A few prominent names of 
men and places, and a few vague reminiscences, sum up all the 
word conveys to the average Briton who is not specially devoted 
to trade or travel. Cortez, Montezuma, Popocatepetl, silver 
mines, brigands, revolutions, form the concise but not luminous 
summary of Mexico, its history and productions. It is not so 
with the people of the United States. A great and increasing 
interest in all things Mexican exists at present, not only at the 
trade centres nearer the Mexican border, such as Galveston and New 
Orleans, but further off at St. Louis, Boston, Chicago, and New York. 
All these cities are vying with each other to secure the lion’s share 
of the Mexican trade; and steps are being taken to set up in each a 
Mexican exchange, with a view to obtain this object. 

The reason for this is not far to seek. Travel develops educa- 
tion. All Americans are educated up toa certain point, nearly all 
Americans travel, and their ideas are not cramped by local sur- 
roundings. The commercial instinct is universal, and the whole of 
a large continent is looked upon as a field for their enterprise. 
Moreover, since the conclusion of the civil war, the prudence to plan, 
skill to combine, and perseverance to carry out, have been turned 
into channels of industrial and mercantile enterprise. Presidents of 
a nation become presidents of railways, and generals of division are 
turned into general managers. Cincinnatus, as of old, betakes him- 
self to agricultural pursuits, but on a more extended scale. The 
historic half-acre of turnips is represented by a cattle ranche in 
Texas or a wheat farm in Nebraska, measured not by acres but by 
square miles. 

Colorado, with its treasure vaults of gold and silver, has been 
called the strong box of the United States. To continue the meta- 
phor, Mexico becomes their grocery store. In Mexico the Americans 
fancy they see an opening for commercial enterprise lying at their 
doors, unoccupied by other nations, and promising a traffic un- 
equalled in variety and extent in any other part of the continent. 
It is, they tell us, the same as if England should suddenly find a 
Japan or India on her border, and separated only by the Tweed and 
an invisible frontier line. All tropical produce now gathered from 
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the East Indies, from China, from lands beyond “the bridge of the 
world,” is to be cultivated on their own continent, and relatively 
close at hand. There is at once, they say, an outlet for American 
manufactures, and a garden and home farm to supply them with 
coffee, sugar, fruit, drugs, and tobacco, without the time and risk 
interposed by the necessity of a sea-voyage. 

To bring about this desirable consummation, the first step is to 
join the two countries by a railway. The city of Mexico must be 
brought within a few days’ journey of St. Louis and New York. A 
direct highway must be provided for unbroken interchange of the 
varied products, mineral, vegetable, and animal, of Mexico’s three 
zones on the one hand, and the mining and agricultural machinery, 
the clothes, furniture, and domestic appliances, the thousand and one 
articles of comfort, luxury, and necessity comprised in the term 
“dry goods and notions,” on the other. 

The American merchant is, of all the race of gain-seeking men, 
the most quick to divine where the conditions of profitable trade 
exist, and by no means slow in acting upon his convictions. With 
characteristic promptness, as soon as a settled government was 
proved to be established in Mexico, they prepared to build railways, 
and subscribed for that purpose several millions of dollars. The 
Americans, with all their passion for making money, have no idea 
of hoarding it. The dollar is almighty only as long as it can breed. 
It is a part of the Yankee faith that if you cast your bread upon the 
waters, if they flow in ascertained business channels, you will find it, 
in this age of rapid development, before many days. In under- 
takings of a novel character, it is their way not to wait till others 
have tried the ground, but to be first on the field, and to monopolize 
all they can before competitors overtake them. 

So far all seems reasonable. A country productive and populous 
crying aloud for a market. A neighbouring country swarming with 
intelligent merchants and manufacturers, equally anxious to barter 
goods for mutual profit. A channel of intercourse is the first neces- 
sity; and means are soon forthcoming to build one. But by the 
time the project has assumed a form the idea has got beyond the 
intelligent few. It has spread in exaggerated shape among the 
public. Not one railway but many are projected ; and the multitude 
rush blindly in to secure a stake, without discriminating between the 
merits of one scheme and another. 

A note of warning has been recently sounded by a writer in 
a popular magazine,’ so plaintive and lugubrious, that it would 
seem to urge an instant and ignominious retreat, rather than a 
cautious advance towards these hoped-for victories of peace. The 


- (1) Harper’s Magazine, October, 1882. ' 
: ) ? - u 
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alarm thus sounded appears to have caused a great flutter among 
the busy crowd of merchants, workers, and speculators in the United 
States who had turned their attention towards a closer commercial 
intercourse with the sister republic. Among those who, speaking 
with authority, take a more hopeful view of the future of Mexico 
is Senor Don Matias Romero, Mexican Minister to Washington, who 
has put forth his conclusions and the premises from which he draws 
them in an interesting pamphlet, published at Washington in 
October, 1882. I propose to consider some of the most important 
statements on both sides, and to see what independent judgment may 
be formed by a comparison of the somewhat conflicting evidence. 

To understand the relations between the two countries as far as 
they depend on physical grounds, we must know something of the 
geography of the country. Mexico occupies the southern portion 
of the North American continent, narrowing southwards to the 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec, and broadening towards the north-west and 
east with the breadth of the continent through about fifteen degrees 
of latitude, until it reaches the boundary of the United States. 
This is an imaginary line stretching from about San Diego on 
the Pacific, to Matamoros on the Gulf of Mexico. This line, run- 
ning nearly 2,000 miles, divides Mexico from California, Arizona, 
and Texas. For the whole length of the Texas frontier it follows 
the Rio Grande River down to its mouth. Less than fifty years ago 
Mexico included California, Arizona, New Mexico, Nevada, Utah, 
Colorado, Southern Wyoming, and Texas; continuing, in fact, the 
high plateau which occupies the central part of Mexico, and which, 
widening northward, embraces the mesa of the Rocky Mountains, 
as far north as the latitude of Salt Lake, where it is now crossed 
by the trunk line of the Union Pacific. This great tableland, 
although diversified with mountains and valleys, yet lies at an 
average altitude of about 5,000 feet above the level of the sea. 
Eastward it slopes gradually across the prairies to the level of the 
Missouri and Mississippi. In Mexico proper it sinks by successive 
steps and steep escarpments to the lowlands that border on the Gulfs 
of Mexico and California, and the Pacific. 

Being narrowed in the area of the Mexican States, and nearer the 
Equator, the land presents in a smaller compass all the variety of 
climate and produce of the tropics, the temperate and the colder 
zones. Hence the well-known division of Mexico into the tierras 
calientes, tierras templadas, and tierras frias. A glance at the map 
will show that the states nearest the capital are the most thickly 
peopled. Tlascala, Morelos, Hidalgo, Queretaro, Guanajuato, Zaca- 
tecas, San Luis Potosi, are studded with names of towns, which 
become more sparse towards the north and north-west. A govern- 
ment estimate taken in 1880 gives the following figures :— 
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Assessed valua- 
tion of Gold and Silver 
Population. real Estate. Export, 

dols. dols. cents. 
Whole of Mexico 9,701,288 338,901,888 21,903,429 
Cosbula.. c..emce 121,825 2,950,693 
Guanajuato .. 729,988 30,002,994 4,118,632 27 
Hidalgo . . . 427,350 13,077,139 3,734,986 90 
Jalisco 6. 6). 984,213 24,793,322 1,600,917 12 
Mexico. . . . 710,579 22,598,918 348,446 11 
Michoacan. . . 661,534 20,849,385 237,626 1 
S. Luis Potosi . 516,486 13,553,656 3,058,109 62 
Zacatecas . . . 422,502 15,615,652 4,592,097 90 
Lower California. 28,746 7,598,682 

The political constitution of Mexico and its form of government 
are fashioned after the general plan of those of the United States. 
Mexico is a confederated republic of twenty-seven states, one terri- 
tory, namely New California, and one federal district, that of 
Mexico. It comprehends a total area of 741,800 square miles, an 
area greater than that of the combined territories of France, Spain, 
the entire German Empire, Great Britain and Ireland. Its popula- 
tion is now ten millions, exceeding, that is, the population of Belgium 
and Holland. 

For many years before and since the intrusion of Maximilian 
Mexico was a prey to revolutions. These have gradually ceased. 
Under the régime of the existing President, Gonzalez, and his prede- 
cessor, Diaz, there has been no political disturbance of any moment. 
The thoughts of all classes, tired of continual change, have been 
directed to social and material improvement; the value of a stable 
government is daily more and more appreciated ; and public opinion 
is so firmly set in favour of a continuance in the present path of 
tranquillity and progress, that there would seem to be but little fear 
of a recurrence of revolutions. It was the knowledge of this improved 
state of things that persuaded the wide-awake people of the United 
States that the time had come for opening up Mexico to American 
commerce. Enlightened Mexican statesmen like Diaz and Romero 
were found ready to respond, and showed a desire to encourage the 
introduction of American trade and American capital into the coun- 
try. But public opinion had to be educated up to the mark, and time 
had to be allowed for the expansive force of American commerce work- 
ing, as by an inevitable law, to force its way down into Mexico, when 
the providing of railways would be proved to be an absolute necessity. 
Accordingly events brought on the time. In 1880 concessions were 
granted on a fresh basis for the construction of two main lines con- 
necting Mexico City with the United States—one branching to the 
north-west and striking the frontier in Arizona; the other running 
by the shortest route to Laredo on the Rio Grande, there connecting 
with the general railway system of the United States, and so giving 
uninterrupted communication with New Orleans, St. Louis, Chicago, 
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and New York. This latter, the Mexican National Railway, is also 
chartered to continue from Mexico City to Manzanillo on the Pacific. 
It will thus, in connection with the Vera Cruz line, give a through 
route across the continent. These pioneers of commerce, the pro- 
jectors of the Mexican national highway, having overcome, by long 
and sustained exertions, the preliminary difficulties, at length 
achieved a beginning. And soon they had many imitators. Their 
success was a signal for crowds of enterprising spirits to flock in and 
apply to the Mexican Government for concessions and subsidies. A 
career was opened for ingenious promoters, whose plan was to start 
a railway on paper; to advertise their concession at an opportune 
moment ; if possible, to get bought out by bond fide companies, or 
to secure black mail in some form or other; and then, having 
recouped themselves, to leave the railroad to take care of itself. 
Numerous lines of this character were projected. 

So at present the original invaders remain masters of the field. 
Their efforts have deserved the success they have achieved. The far- 
seeing intelligence, the Argus-eyed watchfulness, the courage, energy, 
and perseverance required to plan, build, and protect a railway on 
the American continent, are such as in another sphere would make a 
railway president a field-marshal or an emperor. But beyond all the 
incidental difficulties an honourable man has to contend against, 
there is an element, if not peculiar to the United States, at least 
more virulent there than elsewhere—that is, the machinations of the 
horde of Wall Street gamblers, wreckers, black-mailers, and suborned 
newspaper-writers, that are, as honest Americans admit, the very 
curse of the country. It is the influence of these men—and some of 
the leviathans among them are possessed of unprecedented wealth 
and power, so great as to suggest the expediency of some kind of 
legal ostracism—that has so damaged the credit of American invest- 
ments among the English public. 

The actual state of railway progress in Mexico, then, at the present 
time is as follows :—First, there is the English-built line from the 
port of Vera Cruz to the capital, a distance of 264 miles. This line 
has been in operation since 1873, and is earning good dividends. 
Next, the Mexican National Railway, with 550 miles completed and 
partly in operation, viz. from Mexico City, through Toluca, towards 
Maravatio, Morelia, and Patzcuaro, and from Laredo southwards 
past Monterey to Saltillo, besides branches at Zacatecas and Man- 
zanillo. Thirdly, the Mexican Central, open from Mexico City to 
Lagos and Leon, and reaching from the frontier at El Paso 260 
miles into the interior. Fourthly, the line from Guaymas to Magda- 
lena on the Gulf of California. Fifthly, the Sinaloa and Durango 
line, 32 miles. Besides these five lines there are over twenty local 
lines and tramways, mostly built by the Mexicans themselves. 
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The physical character of a country is important in its bearing on 
railways. One peculiarity of Mexico is that it has no navigable 
rivers, and the configuration of its surface makes it all but impossible 
to construct canals. The snow-born streams that rise in the interior 
supply a valuable amount of water-power for mills and machinery ; 
they also afford the means of irrigating and fertilising land brought 
under cultivation ; but they can never compete with railroads as 
channels of traffic. The broken and mountainous character of parts 
of the Republic renders railway building laborious and costly ; but, 
in an extended system, this is compensated by long stretches of 
level plain where construction is cheap and rapid. The line from 
Vera Cruz to Mexico, having to climb the huge mountain barrier 
that locks in the valley of Mexico, was exceptionally expensive. 
But the difficult nature of the ground, while entailing greater cost, is 
in some degree a safeguard against competition. 

In respect to a country of such great extent it is unsafe to make 
sweeping statements about its climate, soil, and productions. Some 
writers represent Mexico as a waste of bleak steppes, bounded by 
strips of pestilential sea-board. Others are enthusiastic in praise of 
its salubrity. The state of Michoacan and the lands that overlook 
the great southward facing slope are exceptionally favoured. Forests 
of timber, including many of the precious woods, clothe the upland, 
which produces also crops of wheat, maize, barley, and beans. 
Streams of clear water descend over ledges and benches to the belt 
below, where coffee and sugar, cotton, indigo, tobacco, and rice are 
grown. The Bajio is another fertile and populous district, occupying 
the heart of Mexico. At Salvatierra the Lerma valley widens out 
into an alluvial plain of many hundred miles in extent, stretching to 
Leon on the north, Queretaro on the east, and Lake Chapala on the 
west. The Bajio is without timber, but most of it is under cultiva- 
tion. 

Coffee is likely to be grown in much larger quantity, both for 
home consumption and for exportation. It is stated in a monthly 
report of the department of Agriculture by the Hon. J. W. Foster, 
United States Minister in Mexico, that the export of coffee from 
Vera Cruz between June 1871 and June 1875, increased from 
672,588 lbs. to 5,373,678 lbs. The coffee-producing regions are found 
along the entire line of the sea-slope of the mountains, from Gua- 
temala to a line in the state of Sinaloa, where occasional frosts en- 
danger the crop; and also for more than a thousand miles on the 
Gulf Coast, from Yucatan to Tamaulipas. The valley of Uruapan, in 
the state of Michoacan, is famed for its coffee ; but the most valued 
is the coffee of Colima. 

An agriculturist of great experience in grain-raising in the north- 
west has recorded his conviction that there are thirty millions of acres 
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along the route between Monterey and Mexico capable of producin 
wheat. If this is the case it would open up a new field for the wheat 
supply of Europe. The distance from any part of this district to 
Liverpool is less than from Oregon, California, Nebraska, and Mani- 
toba, across the continent of America and the Atlantic Ocean ; while 
the land carriage, which is the most expensive item, would be much 
less, even if the wheat were carried the whole length of the National 
Railway to the port of Corpus Christi, than from any of the states 
above mentioned to an Atlantic port. Steamers are already running 
from Corpus Christi to Liverpool. But hitherto there has been no 
outlet for the agricultural produce of Mexico. Where no market 
existed all surplus was mere waste. The natives have remained 
satisfied with raising crops at the least outlay of labour and capital, 
enough to supply their own wants and no more. So meagre and 
costly are the means of transport, that almost all the seaboard states 
of Mexico use flour imported from the United States, while the 
harvests of exceptionally good seasons are running to waste in the 
interior. And-while timber and firewood are so dear in the city of 
Mexico, there are large virgin forests in a neighbouring state; and 
the poor people in some localities are known to use for cooking and 
household purposes such precious woods as ebony, mahogany, rose- 
wood, and cedar. 

The climate, soil, and topography of a country have always counted 
as important factors in modifying the character of its people and 
shaping their development. Hence it has been argued that the 
Mexicans will always remain Mexican, and incapable of high civili- 
zation. These forces, however, are less powerful than they were in 
the old days of national isolation. Now that distant parts of the 
world are brought into close connection by steam and electricity, 
and people run to and fro over the face of the earth, differences are 
gradually disappearing. The human animal, wherever his habitat 
may be, is learning to feed on the same food and wear the same kind 
of clothing. Even the poor Indios of Mexico aspire to the luxury of 
ready-made shoes and Yankee pants. 

Therefore we may expect that arguments such as the following will 
not long have any weight as education and material comforts spread, 
viz. that the native Mexican population will contribute neither travel 
nor traffic to railways because they are poor and ignorant; they 
wear no shoes or stockings, neither they nor their forefathers to the 
third and fourth generation ; most of them cannot read; they live 
on less a day than a farm-horse would cost in New England; and, 
benighted creatures, they do not fully appreciate the privilege of a 
vote. 

In regard to voting, and the implied political apathy (a certain 
class of people seem to believe that man was made for politics, not 
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politics for man), Sefior Romero, who treats the argument seriously, 
writes as follows :— 

‘‘ In Mexico there is no direct vote ; that is, no Mexican can vote directly for 
his candidate for office (although every inhabitant enjoys the electoral franchise), 
but he votes for an elector, and the electors vote for the magistrate or official. 
In accordance with the Act of the 12th February, 1857, which is in force at 
present, each 500 inhabitants have a right to choose an elector, and these 
electors meet afterwards to make an election. It will be seen, therefore, that 
12,000 votes cast in one election does not mean that only about 12,000 votes of 
inhabitants of Mexico had been cast, but that the votes of 6,000,000 inhabitants 
are represented by 12,000 electors. In former elections over 15,000 votes have 
been cast, which represent a vote of 7,500,000 of inhabitants.” 

The more remote districts of Chihuahua, Sonora, and also of 
Arizona, are still infested by savage Indians. The name Indian is 
misleading. We Britons, with patronizing impartiality, call the red 
man and the black, the peon and the mild Hindoo, the rovers of the 
American prairies and Canadian forests, the inhabitants of the 
most eastern east and the most western west, and the isles of the sea, 
all alike Indians. But the Indio has no more in common with the 
Apache than an honest Cornish miner with the simian savages of 
Tipperary. The Indios mansos are the docile, industrious people 
that form the bulk of the Mexican population, the ruling minority 
being of Spanish descent. The Apaches, as long as history has 
known them, have been the implacable foes of civilisation. These 
wild marauders, devoid of all sweetness and light, have been a thorn 
in the side of Toltecs, Aztecs, Pueblos, Spaniards alike. Even now 
they give employment to detachments of Mexican and American 
troops stationed on either side of the frontier. A reciprocal right 
of pursuit across the border has been conceded by the two govern- 
ments. 

If it is said that the Indians are generally poor and ignorant and 
live upon very little, it may be replied that a great part of the 
population of British India resemble them in these points, and that 
notwithstanding railways in Hindustan are on the whole very prosper- 
ous. As regards want of education, the percentage of illiterates in 
Mexico is two above that of Russia and two below that of India, 
and in no case does their want of education prevent the natives 
using the railways. As soon as the railroad to Celayo was opened, 
we are told by an eye-witness, the trains were well filled, and that, 
too, almost entirely with second and third-class passengers, for the 
poorer classes in Mexico have always been great travellers, the roads 
are crowded with them. 

The record of the National immediately after it was opened to 
Toluca is to the same effect. The earnings on the Toluca division, 
46 miles, from passengers alone, are reported as follows :— 


During the month of September, 18,000 dols. 
During the first two weeks of October, 9,500 dols, 
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The very anticipation of the coming railways has stimulated the 
whole population into new life and activity. Four or five years ago 
the nation was stagnant compared with what it is to-day. There is 
niow more business vitality. Every steamer from the United States 
brings in farming and other machinery; sewing-machines have 
come into general use ; the tramways of the capital have occupied 
most of the principal streets, and have extended long distances into 
the suburbs, and the cars are well filled. They are said to pay 20 or 
30 per cent. The price of land has risen. New mills are being 
erected. Banks have been established. The postal service has been 
remodelled and the rates reduced. More than one town is lighted by 
the electric light. The army has been reduced, and the. soldiery is 
now in effect the police force of the nation. Schools are being 
multiplied, and the number of newspapers is increasing, so fast that 
one of the older journals exclaims on the announcement of yet 
another weekly, “llueven periodicos.” 

Experience shows that railways not only stimulate and augment 
existing traffic, but actually create new traffic. A line in a new 
country feeds and fertilises, grows and promotes growth— 


‘* Mobilitate viget viresque acquirit eundo.” 


The great trunk lines that first pushed out into the wilderness, and 
stretched across desolate prairies without a sign of life, except wild 
beasts and wild men, have built up a chain of thriving towns, farms, 
and manufactories. Setting out amid forebodings of failure from the 
many, confronted by the incessant hostility of savage Indians, built 
under fire, so to speak, still they persevered and prospered, and drew 
civilisation in their wake. 

This, it will be said, was due to immigration, and there is no 
prospect of immigration on a large scale into Mexico. The latter 
statement may prove true and it may not. But when fifty millions 
of restless, enterprising Americans are elbowing their outside ranks 
over an imaginary border, and the great marts of the Mississippi 
valley are competing with New York to push their custom into a 
neighbouring land with ten millions of people, living in large cities, 
with universities, cathedrals, mines, manufactures, and all the 
resources and conditions of an old-established civilisation, the actual 
need of immigration to support a railway is not so apparent. 
Now, however, with a view to the cultivation of the vine, cotton, 
coffee, and to promote special industries, the government is holding 
out inducements to immigration, chiefly of skilled labourers, and 
several colonies have been already established. These are mostly of 
Latin race, as might have been expected; for migration follows 
certain lines of latitude. The natives of a cold climate or a moun- 
tainous region emigrate to lands where similar physical conditions 
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exist ; the Scandinavian seeks a more fertile Scandinavia in the new 
north-west ; the Italians, Spaniards, French, and Portuguese would 
naturally gravitate towards Mexico. 

It is quoted as an encouraging sign by the advocates of railway 
extension into Mexico that the Mexicans themselves are not only 
building several local lines with their own money, but are also 
freely investing in the great Americano-Mexican lines. Being 
on the spot, it is argued, they can judge best how great the need is 
and the volume of traffic that is likely to flow in from various 
sources. El Correo de las Doce, a Mexican journal of good repute, 
grows quite enthusiastic over the progress of railway enterprise. 
After enumerating twenty-seven lines of railways and tramways in 
Mexico of the aggregate length of 1,650 miles, the Correo goes on to 
say :— 


“This length of road is actually railed and finished. The National is pro- 
gressing at the rate of two kilométres a day. The other lines are pushing their 
work actively ; and it is with no little pride that one states that, of the twenty- 
seven lines of railroad mentioned in the foregoing statement, thirteen are 
being built by Mexican capital, furnished by Mexican companies, organized in 
the City of Mexico. While ready to confess that this spirit of enterprise, this 
desire to invest our native capital in railroads is the result of seeing American 
enterprise and capital coming into our republic, we claim it as a notable sign 


of Mexico’s progress, an unequivocal proof of the stability of our government, 
and a fact that makes an era in our history.” 


In China fanaticism proved fatal to the general expansion of the 
railway system. A feeling of reverence for their ancestors, in itself 
respectable, prevented railway lines from intruding on any place 
where previous generations of Chinese had been buried in however 
remote times. But the foreigners refused to respect these scruples, 
and the consequence was that an insulted and infuriated people tore 
up the rails and destroyed the line that had disturbed the bones of 
their venerated relations. China being so old and populous an 
empire must, by this time, be one vast graveyard, and so the 
railway had but little choice. However that consideration did not 
save them. Is there likely to be any similar opposition on religious 
grounds to the introduction of railways in Mexico? The danger is 
said to exist. ‘It deserves to be mentioned,” says the writer in 
Harper’s Magazine, “that the Latin Church, though no longer so 
formidable for mischief as it used to be, is still the dominant church 
of the country, and its influence is used, and very effectively, among 
Ds masses of people to discourage the railway invasion of Mexico.” 

as if— 


‘‘Tantum relligio potuit suadere malorum ! ” 


But the assertion seems not to be borne out by the facts. It is known 
that in other Roman Catholic countries, Belgium, France, Spain, Italy, 


for instance, the influence of the clergy has been exercised in favour of 
VOL, XXXIII. N.S. U 
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railways. A bishop or priest was generally found to bless the 
engine on its first entrance into a principal town. Coming nearer 
to the country under discussion, in New Mexico, when the Denver 
and Rio Grande Railway was building there, the calls for labourers 
were read out in the parish churches by the parish priests after 
mass; and one of the good friends of the builders was the venerable 
archbishop of the diocese. 

And now, what happened in Old Mexico in the summer of the 
current year? The governor of Chihuahua, as we read in a con- 
temporary newspaper, has announced an eight days’ jubilee in honour 
of the completion of the railway to the city of Chihuahua. The 
proclamation runs thus— 


‘‘This great event impels Chihuahua to be happy and to rejoice herself 
during eight days of fair and festivities, which shall commence from the day 
when the supreme authorities of the State shall lay the last rail which may 
confirm the arrival of the locomotive to this city; a day of great satisfaction 
and emotion for the whole state. In order to solemnize duly such happy event, 
there will be prepared for those eight days, illuminations, popular festivals, 
theatres, acrobats, concerts, horse races, military parades, music in the park, 
serenades at night, balls and entertainments, all kinds of games permitted by 
law, and everything that the municipal corporation may provide in order to 
manifest the joys of those days.” 


Kither then the clergy have not used their influence among the 
people to discourage the railway invasion, or they have used it in 


vain. 

This last incident goes far to prove that the feeling of the Govern 
ment, both Federal and State, is sincere in favour of railway build- 
ing by Americans. Indeed the movement has been sustained from 
the beginning by the good-will of the Government, who are as 
anxious as the Americans themselves for the completion of these 
arteries for circulating the blessings of civilization. People have a 
right to be judged by their acts rather than by a priori statements 
of what they are likely to do. The authorities, in dealing with the 
American engineers and builders, have shown themselves disposed, 
as in the case of the Vera Cruz Railway also, rather to condone 
default for the sake of the general result desired by all than to be 
strictly exacting. The new railways are undoubtedly popular. The 
railroad feeling runs strong among all classes. There is no trouble 
with the landholders whose properties are invaded (less even than in 
the United States). Fairness is secured by the clause in the concessions 
making the previous year’s appraisement of taxation the basis of 
valuation when condemned. There is so far little of that undue official 
interference and over-exactness which might have been feared. The 
Government inspectors, as well as the heads of departments and the 
people, all appear too much interested in the progress and success of 
the lines to think of imposing useless standards and formalities. - 
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The question of a coal supply is one of supreme importance to 
every railway. In Mexico it is a question of national importance. 
The Government are showing a praiseworthy zeal in fitting out 
scientific parties to exploit for coal, and in offering encouragement to 
private landowners to do the same. But little is yet worked in any 
of the Southern States, although it is known to exist, and samples 
have been found in Michoacan. But in the north, near Lampazos, 
coal has been mined and is now being mined in considerable 
quantities. One Mexican owner, near Lampazos, offers to supply 
coal at $6 aton. Ninety miles away from this point the Candela 
Mines are opened, one of the veins being six and a half feet thick. 
This mine supplies several smelting furnaces with coal. The fact is, 
there is a coal-field of vast extent underlying Southern Texas and 
a great part of the Mexican States of Coahuila and Nuevo Leon. It 
crops out on the banks of the Rio Grande, about ninety miles further 
up than Laredo, and is there extensively worked. It is an excellent 
steam coal, and is used regularly by the Mexican National engine- 
drivers to drive the engines over their three hundred and forty miles 
of road between the port of Corpus Christi and Monterey. The 
following is the Report given of it after a first trial, in October, 
1881, by Superintendent Hungerford :— 

‘‘A short time since, I filled up one of our new Baldwin Mogul engines to 
burn coal exclusively. The coal we have here at Corpus is English coal. This 
we used on the trip west-bound going from Corpus to Laredo. On the home 
trip I used the Laredo coal. It was that taken from the main drift, or gang- 
way ofthe mine. The coal has performed wonderfully well. The second train 
that the engine pulled, burning this coal, out of Laredo, consisted of thirty- 
eight cars. Four, I think"it was, were loaded. 

‘‘This coal kept up an uniform steam-pressure of 135 lbs. to the square inch, 
and the train made its schedule time all the way up the grade from Laredo to 


the summit, a distance of about forty miles, and took the same train into Corpus 
on schedule time. 


‘This coal is better than the Westmoreland coal we received last spring; 
and far superior to the English coal. It burns with a white, clean, intensely 
hot blaze, and with comparatively little smoke. In fact, I know that a ton of 
it will go as far as a ton of the best Westmoreland coal, and as it burns much 
freer, it is better fuel by a good deal for locomotive use.” 

This treasury of coal supplies an item of traffic to the National 
Railway, the value of which cannot be over-rated. The scarcity of 
fuel throughout Mexico, and particularly in Mexico City, the presence 
of iron and other mines in the Northern States of Mexico, requiring 
only coal to build up a great industry, the saving in the feed of 
locomotives, the demand already existing in all the regions south of 
it—all these considerations show the enormous importance of the 
discovery. Between Monterey and Lampazos, there exist producing 
copper and silver-lead mines, while the coal and iron ore, which are 
factors to regenerate Mexico, and may prove to be more important 
than any element in the long list of articles of commerce elsewhere 
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enumerated, are found also in this neighbourhood. Unless good 
coal is found between here and the tierra caliente of Michoacan, it is 
not unlikely that the iron for Mexico will be manufactured on this 
section. Important as will be the timber trade from the forests of 
Michoacan to the Bajio, the capital, and the mines of the far north 
—the carriage of tropical produce and fruits to central and northern 
Mexico and the United States—the cotton trade from Texas and the 
Lagunas to the forty or fifty cotton mills which are already counted 
up on the lines of the Mexican National Railway Company—the 
cattle trade from Michoacan and the Bajio to Corpus Christi—and 
that in the national cereals—and the transportation of machinery, 
tools, and hardware of every description from the United States to 
distribute throughout Mexico—this coa/ trade seems likely to exceed 
all in tonnage. 

The success of the Vera Cruz line is so well known in England, 
and its prosperity and stability are so thoroughly appreciated by the 
British public, judging from the market quotations in the daily 
papers, that it may be said to have solved the problem as to whether 
railways in Mexico can become a remunerative class of property. It 
was constructed and for some years worked under great disadvantages. 
It is well known that it cost an enormous sum to build: four or five 
times as much per mile as the narrow-gauge lines now building in 
Mexico cost. This means that the 10 per cent. now paid to the 
shareholders of the English line would be 40 or 50 per cent. on the 
American lines if they had the same earnings. 

To sum up, then, all the facts and most of the arguments bearing 
upon the development of Mexico by means of railways, and the 
profits likely to accrue to those railways in the process, whether 
based on a consideration of the character of the country, the people, 
and the Government, or on a comparison with the experience of 
railroads already built, seem to point to a great and successful career 
for the few great lines already built or partly built, and a bright 
future of progress and prosperity for Mexico itself. 

And having travelled for a moment into the region of prophecy, I 
would even forecast a time when the defaulting Republic, that lost 
Pleiad of the financial firmament, shall again recover her place in the 
European system. Perhaps she may yet find a way to make terms 
with her creditors. Then, washed white with the whitewash of 
diplomacy, she may be welcomed back by a chorus of beatified 
bondholders, all jubilant over the return of that one penitent to the 
paths of rectitude and solvency. 


J. Y. SARGENT. 





GAMBETTA.! 


I nave been requested by the Editor of the Fortnightly Review 
to write a few memorial pages on the great Democrat and the great 
Frenchman, to whom I was attached as much by the links of per- 
sonal affection as by those of political opinions. I should have 
hesitated to do this, so early after the premature death of my chief 
and friend, were it not for my conviction that the true story of his 
character and career has not yet been told, and that it were well it were 
told quickly. Amongst the tributes of admiration paid to his memory, 
none have been more generous than those which came from the 
English side of the Channel. His English friends and admirers in 
all classes of society were numerous, and they have done their duty 
to his remains. To those who knew him only by his public acts, it 
will be a source of satisfaction to learn, from one who enjoyed his 
intimacy, that English sympathy was true in its instinct. No 
statesman in France entertained greater esteem and admiration for 
Englishmen and English institutions than Gambetta; no one did 
more than he to destroy old prejudices and establish the friendship 
of the two nations on a basis of something more than words, and 
I do not fear contradiction when I say that if France has been 
bereaved of a great statesman and a great patriot, England has lost 
in Gambetta a powerful and enlightened friend. 

The’ present lines are written under the impression of deep emotion. 
Those who read them must therefore excuse the writer if they detect 
an absence of method in his impressions. They will find therein 
rather information as to the man than criticism of his acts, and 
perhaps they will fail to discover the amount of impartiality without 
which a man of his breadth and power cannot be definitely judged. 
I will avow at once that I knew Gambetta too well to be wholly 
unprejudiced when his name comes under my pen. In making 
this confession, I probably indicate one of the reasons of the extra- 
ordinary ascendancy Gambetta exercised not only over his country- 
men but over all those whom he saw and who heard him. I have 
often tried to analyze the reason of that ascendancy. It was due in 
a great part, no doubt, to his varied powers of speech; to his exten- 
sive knowledge of affairs and men; to his insight into human 
character, which enabled him instinctively to treat each man accord- 
ing to his temperament. But, in addition to this, he was endowed 


(1) This article is written by.one of the most intimate friends and political followers 
‘of the late M. Gambetta. The author wishes his name withheld; but his ability, know- 
ledge, and sincerity are obvious. 
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by nature with the gift of imparting in a very few words and as few 
moments his faith to his hearers. Another source of personal attrac- 
tion, and of his influence over men, was that he was devoid of 
prejudice as to the opinions, the origin, and the bent of those whom 
he met. Democracy, in his eye, was not a sect, a church—not even 
a party; it was France itself; it was the only form of government 
which he thought compatible with the greatness of his country : to 
establish this democracy on a firm basis, and thereby to contribute 
to the development of France, he was ready to work with anybody 
and everybody. No personal or political bias could keep him from 
extending his hand to a foe who would contribute to the success 
of the common cause. To a political friend he would say, “ We 
cannot govern France with one class and a limited set of men; 
let us relinquish our prejudices and accept the services even of 
those who hold an opinion different from our own.” To a political 
enemy, ‘“‘ We differ in political creed, but we have one common object 
—the prosperity and greatness of the country. Strive towards that 
object. I ask no more of you.’’ Hence the extraordinary influ- 
ence Gambetta wielded even amongst the opponents of Republican 
institutions. Hence, also, the curious fact that beyond the pale 
of Republicanism there was a numerous camp of admirers who, 
although attached to other forms of government, were genuine 
Gambettists—ready to follow him almost on any ground, however 
much their opinions might differ from his. ‘ He works for the 
Republic ; that we know,” they would say; “but then he works 
for France ; he develops her powers; he loves the army. He isa 
Republican, but he is above all things a Frenchman.” For this 
broad-minded generosity he was often blamed by his own partisans, 
or rather by that portion of the Republican party whose wisdom 
consists in the pure and simple application of a dogma, whether it 
fits or not the national disposition, with weakness and lax principles. 
They are now finding out that but for the great strength he exerted 
to conciliate opponents, or to disarm their ill-will, he could not have 
saved the French Republic, and afterwards established it on popu- 
larity. I recollect the bitterness with which certain Republicans 
viewed his relations with certain generals known for the cruel 
severity they displayed in the defeat of the insurrection of the Com- 
mune. Many Republicans knew not, or would not understand, that, 
when M. de Broglie conspired against the national will in the period 
known as the crisis of the 16th of May, Gambetta, by his personal 
ascendancy over those influential officers, prevented them from 
joining the conspirators, and thereby saved the Republic. “I may 
tell you now,” said to me one of those generals two days after 
Gambetta’s death, “that but for Gambetta we would have passed 
over to M. de Broglie and monarchy.” 
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And yet such is the irony of events, and the folly of party pre- 
judices, that this invaluable connection of Gambetta’s with several 
influential members of the army was the chief cause of his most 
recent political failures, and of his celebrated check at Belleville. 
By conciliating and restraining generals who might at a critical 
period have turned the scales in favour of monarchy, he incurred 
the charge of preparing a coup d’état. Because he wished to teach 
his friends and followers that the first safeguard of French democracy 
was the organization of a strong constitutional government he was 
called a dictator. Even his private life was pried into and his 
personal honesty challenged. This will be considered by history as 
one of the dark pages of the growth of French democracy, and I 
would avoid referring to this strange period of folly were it not that 
it had a decisive influence on the destinies of Gambetta. When last 
year Gambetta was violently assailed by a large section of the 
Republican party, no one noticed that it produced any effect on his 
mind. I may as well say that his callousness on that occasion was 
only external, and that he was touched to the heart by the denuncia- 
tions of the men whose battles he had fought and won. It was 
the only time, save on his mother’s death, when he was seen by a few 
friends with tears in his eyes. For he was not as stoical as people 
generally believed him ; his indifference at certain insults was only 
skin-deep, and was inconsistent with the chivalry of his nature. He 
could bear without flinching the insults of the enemies of Republican 
institutions, they only stimulated his powers of combativeness ; but 
the obloquy of Republicans touched him deeply ; on that occasion they 
went straight to his heart. Yet he was not prone to reckon over- 
much on national thankfulness and personal gratitude, and he said 
recently to a friend, with a melancholy yet sarcastic smile, ‘“ You 
ask me why I forgive M. X , who attacked me so wantonly 
after receiving so many boons at my hands; whom have I not had to 
forgive since these last ten years?” Gambetta forgave his accusers 
—all save one, who now lives satisfied and prosperous. Yet even 
with him Gambetta was generous. He might have broken him as 
areed. His revenge went no farther than to forbid him his door, 
deeming that on this earth he could never face him again. 

He was infinitely generous and loving to his private friends, and 
even went to the length, on their behalf, of sacrificing his private 
means and risking his popularity. He might have profited by his 
public position to improve his private fortune; indeed he was 
credited by a large portion of the public with having done so. His 
personal wealth was put down at a million pounds at least ; he leaves 
hardly a million francs—£40,000—entirely derived from the pre- 
mium realised on his shares in the two newspapers inspired by him— 
the République Frangaise and Petite République. Under the circum- 
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stances, no one will be surprised to hear that he was at some pains, 
considering the requirements of his position, to make both ends 
meet, and that the bloated millionaire of Ville d’Avray, whose 
prodigalities and enormous fortune were so loudly denounced in 
monarchical and radical pamphlets, was not infrequently the victim 
of pecuniary embarrassment. This was to him no deprivation, for 
hard days, in his youth, had been known by the man of three-and- 
forty, who had riser like a blaze of fire to notoriety at his 
thirtieth year, and had ever since amazed the world by his superb 
gifts of energy, courage, patriotism and political acumen. Hard days 
were those when his family refused to allow him to leave Cahorsand the 
grocer’s shop for Paris and the School of Law ; when asa consequence 
of family displeasure the young Gambetta had to study and live on 
the scantiest means with his old aunt, Mademoiselle Massabie. 
But he never thought of fortune or money. He read hard and well, 
and never ceased to the last day of his life to study and learn. No 
doubt his rich, impetuous southern nature relished the enjoyments 
of life, but these were to him altogether secondary. He thought 
so little of himself, that the necessity of sparing his bodily strength 
never really struck him. For years, and particularly during his 
latest years, he seldom slept more than four hours a night, throwing 
away, for the benefit of his country and party, his strength, his 
health, and powers of existence. To his friends his ability to bear 
such a strain was a constant subject of wonder, but he bore it so well 
and so gallantly that they had got to believe that what he did was 
not beyond his strength of endurance. They were sadly mistaken. 
One small wound sufficed to cast down his fatigued frame, and was 
as the drop of water which makes the glass overflow. 

It had been vain on their part to intercede with him and ask him 
to work after another system. To struggle, to throw himself body 
and soul in the strife, to be active with the pen and the tongue, to 
negotiate in the morning, address multitudes in the evening, and 
discharge the duties of a diplomatist and a man of action, all this 
was life to Gambetta ; of this thirst for work and action, he was hardly 
a master; and even had he been willing to divert some of his time 
from politics, the pressure of public business which bore down 
straight and sure upon him would have prevented him from doing so. 
It was felt everywhere in France that in his hands lay the veritable 
source of government, whether he was or was not in power. It 
found him, with his manifold faculties and ardour of temperament, 
only too ready to answer the appeal. “This impetuosity of blood,” 
he once told me recently, ‘I have constantly applied myself to 
quell, and I have not yet quite succeeded. It was my mother’s gift ; 
for my temperament, I know, I owe it almost entirely to her.” 
Gambetta was closely attached to his old father, whose health and 
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welfare were paramount in his mind almost to his last breath: but 
by race and temper he was far more a Massabie (his mother’s maiden 
name) than a Gambetta. Yet the adjunction of a few drops of 
Italian blood had produced a deep impression on his Gascon nature. 
It had thrown in a power of self-restraint, a depth of calculation, 
and an indefinable charm of manner, the contrast of which, when 
compared with his impetuous and impulsive disposition and other 
attributes of southern French blood, always surprised and struck 
those who knew him longest and best. There was ever something 
new about Gambetta—something unforeseen and really genial to be 
got out of him. The numerous resources of his mind ever threw 
unwonted light on the question discussed in conversation as well as 
in the political arena. If a political combination failed to succeed, 
his mind, instead of losing time in the expression of bootless regret, 
was immediately at work to discover some other means of conquering 
the obstacles placed in his way or his party’s. 

One thing, indeed, never changed in him—his extraordinary 
patriotism. His love for his country was intense and overpowering. 
Those who heard his patriotic outbursts, a mere reflex of the flame 
that burned within the orator, retain a vivid recollection of their 
fervency and fire. Even they, however, cannot imagine the climax 
to which, amongst intimate friends, he could attain when dwelling 
on this painful subject. Then it was dreadful and splendid to hear 
him speak of the eastern frontier; and now, as I am writing, it 
seems to me as if I had still in my ear the magnificent and heart- 
rending accents which revealed the depth of the wound which the 
fatal events of 1870-71 had wrought in his breast. 


II, 


Gambetta’s public career has measured exactly thirteen years. It 
is within this extraordinarily short period that he did everything 
which secured him the attention of the world. For the name of 
Gambetta was unknown before the Baudin affair, save by a few 
private friends and schoolfellows who long before had marked him 
out for fame. Amongst the qualities he displayed during his rapid 
passage through French contemporary history, few hitherto have 
remained unchallenged. I will presently deal with the various 
criticisms upon him. There is, however, one superiority which is 
nowhere contested, his mastery in the art of speech. That he was 
the greatest orator of his age, “the greatest orator of continental 
Europe,” said the Daily News, none who have read his speeches will 
deny. Many of these speeches I have read in the text just after 
hearing their delivery. Masterly as they are, they give but an in- 
complete impression of the effect produced on those who listened to 
them. There are many sorts of eloquence; that of Gambetta was of 
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a peculiar kind. Eloquence in him was a native gift; it came 
without preparation, in private conversation, at the tribune, in 
parliamentary committees, at the breakfast table. He spoke as 
Patti sings, spontaneously, without effort, and his oratory con- 
stantly varied in colour, in accent, in intonation. Gifted with an 
organ of great compass, which adapted itself exactly to the particular 
emotion or passion felt by the orator, he was equally impressive 
when speaking almost in a whisper or replying to an opponent with 
a sharp and caustic repartee, as when the demon of eloquence raged 
within him and goaded him to the most passionate outbursts. The 
sight he offered when in the tribune of the House of Deputies, par- 
ticularly in these last years, will ever be remembered by his contem- 
poraries. Surely no modern Frenchman ever gave such a picture 
of strength and grandeur. He usually began in a thick, husky 
voice, in a few heavy sentences; then suddenly he seemed to cast 
aside, as if by one effort, all carnal trammels, and he rushed off impe- 
tuously into his brilliant course, which henceforth nothing could check 
orembarrass. The short, thick-set, bull-necked athlete, who had pon- 
derously ascended the steps of the tribune, was another man. Pacing 
the tribune with alacrity, his enormous head sunk in his shoulders, 
his single eye flashing fire, his hands clutching the marble slab of 
the tribune as if he would crush it to powder, or raised above his 
head in tragic gesture, he struck his hearers with fear, anger, or 
admiration ; and then, with an enormous effort, he would carry away 
friends and foes—Monarchists, Imperialists, and Republicans—into 
a wild burst of enthusiasm. Madame de Staél relates how she once 
went to the National Assembly to hear Mirabeau attack her father, 
Necker. She hated Mirabeau, and listened at first to his denunciations 
with pangs of fierce and malignant anger; but, as the speaker’s 
eloquence rose higher and higher, she forgot her father who was 
being trampled under foot, herself, her feelings, everything, and 
madly applauded him. Such, doubtless, was the case with 
Gambetta’s political enemies when he wrung from them their 
applause. And in his loudest and most violent outbursts there 
was nothing theatrical, nor vulgar, nor excessive; it was all 
genial and spontaneous. Then, unexpectedly checking himself, 
he would enter into the elucidation of a point of political or 
administrative business; alter his manner, his voice, his attitude ; 
point out the fallacies of his opponent’s thesis; recur, by degrees, 
to his former manner, hurl his adversary violently to the ground, 
and in one final burst carry everything before him. That he 
felt in the tribune none of that emotion which affects some of the 
boldest and most practised speakers was obvious enough. 1 ques- 
tioned him once on the subject after the delivery of one of his 
speeches. “I feel no emotion when I ascend the tribune,” he 
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answered ; “it is only in great debates, when I catch the President’s 
eye, ten minutes before opening my mouth, that I am affected. 
Then I am shaken by an internal tremor about the head and spine, 
which is extremely painful, but does not last more than half a 
minute, after which I am myself again.” That his speeches 
were not previously studied and prepared, I had myself a con- 
clusive proof last year. It was on the 26th of January, on the 
day of the parliamentary collapse of the Gambetta cabinet over 
the serutin de liste question. The sitting was to commence at 
two o'clock; at twelve a few friends, amongst whom I was, 
were talking at breakfast with Gambetta of the probabilities of 
the forthcoming battle. Our host grew by degrees animated, and, 
impelled by objections intentionally put forth, he said what he 
intended to say in the House, and made an admirable speech. My 
surprise was great, a few hours later, when I heard him deliver 
from the tribune a speech wholly different. It was admirable also, 
and the gist of it was the same; yet it was a quite different speech. 
This curious instance of improvisation was the commentary of what 
he told me on another memorable occasion—his speech on the 
Egyptian question. “I never prepare my discourses; I never think 
of the speech itself. The speech is nothing to me; the idea I want 
to put forth and demonstrate is all that I think of in advance. For 
the remainder I trust to myself, to whatever advantages I may 
derive from opportunity.” He never cultivated eloquence for the 
sake of eloquence. 

Such was Gambetta as an orator, one of the greatest, perhaps the 
greatest master of oratorical power who ever appeared in French 
political assemblies. His masterly eloquence has become so identified 
with his individuality that it has, to some extent, thrown in the shade 
his qualities as a statesman. On this subject I will say of him what 
he said of himself: his gifts of speech were only a means, not an 
object. He had undertaken to found democratic institutions on a firm 
basis, to reform the spirit, the ideas, and, above all, the political 
method of the Republican party; to accomplish such a task, eloquence 
was only one of the tools of this great workman. He brought it to 
bear on men and events; but what was it in comparison with the 
political sagacity he displayed in disciplining the masses of universal 
suffrage, in obliging every class of French society to contribute to the 
erection of the political and national monument it was the ambition 
of his life to establish ? It is not as an orator that Gambetta will be 
remembered, at least in France: it is as the Founder of the French 
Republic. 

To measure what he accomplished in the way of statesmanship, 
it will be sufficient to recall the state in which the. Franco- 
German war and the insurrection of the Commune had left France. 
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Politically speaking, nothing remained standing, and the Government 
of France was nameless, because it partook of the character of all 
régimes. The State was handed over to the bitterest enemies of 
democratic institutions, and their hostility was backed by a strong 
reaction caused by the excesses of the Parisian rebellion. The ques- 
tion was not whether monarchy was to be proclaimed, but what 
monarch would secure the crown. The Bonapartists meditated a 
second descent at Boulogne; the Orleanists were negotiating with 
the Count de Chambord and making up old quarrels ; and meanwhile 
the army and the administration were handed over to all the anti- 
democratic influences rampant in France. It was then that 
Gambetta reappeared in the political field, and took the lead of the 
Republican party. He was essentially a creator; he had proved it 
in the provinces, where in less than three months he sent more than 
600,000 men in the field, and kept the invading armies at bay. The 
difficulties he had now to contend with were scarcely less great. 
Circumstances and men were against him. Whilst the reactionary 
collision of the National Assembly strived to ruin and dishonour 
him, he had to discipline his friends, to teach them the advan- 
tages of discretion and union. More than one challenged his 
leadership; Louis Blanc, that political idealist, was foremost to 
challenge his system. Louis Blanc and his friends wanted every- 
thing or nothing. By dint of patience, foresight, and constant 
remonstrance, the young statesman brought them to understand, 
at least for a time, that the essence of politics consists in obtaining 
of public opinion and of circumstances what is really obtainable. 
His next effort was to show the French bourgeoisie that the 
Republic was not a myth, a chronic state of revolution, a mere 
opening for the experiment of more or less absurd socialistic Utopias, 
but a form of government founded on the wants of all classes, and 
offering to rich and poor sufficient guarantees of stability. Was he 
a mere orator, the man who thus rekindled the spirit of his party, 
and by sheer good sense, opportune boldness, and shrewd moderation, 
converted his countrymen and brought victory to his side, although 
the State, the army, and the whole potent strength of the executive 
were in the hands of hisopponents? Political speakers, we have had 
plenty in France, and of the most brilliant description. The orations 
of the Berryers, the Jules Favres, the Ledru Rollins, the Guizots, the 
Thiers, are still within the remembrance of the living; but who 
amongst these men possessed the rare and choice faculty of 
accomplishing great things, as well as indicating them? Who 
amongst the great figures of French democracy ever united the 
power of theory and that of execution? If that is not statesman- 
ship, and of the highest order, I cannot say what it is. 

For much M. Gambetta trusted to opportunity to favour and 
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further his designs ; the main object he pursued was quite definite 
and settled in his own mind, and I do not think he ever swerved 
from it. He was deeply convinced that democracy was the only 
form of government compatible with the fortunes and growth of 
France. But he was also persuaded that democracy, renouncing 
apish imitations of the first revolution, and the dogmatic errors of 
the revolution of 1848, could only thrive by being practical. Hence 
his untiring efforts to conciliate all Republicans of the same bent of 
mind as his own, and to convert those who saw in the acts of the 
Convention the gospel of French modern democracy. Not that 
he rejected any of the principles consecrated by the great revo- 
lution; what he rejected was their exaggeration and the per- 
manent revolutionary character which was wholly out of place at 
this period of the present century. Knowing the dangers of poli- 
tical proselytism, he was averse to any propaganda beyond the 
French frontiers. He rightly thought that the definite success of 
republican institutions in France would eventually carry sufficient 
weight to dispense with meddling with other people’s affairs. 

He believed also—and this conviction, in spite of his premature 
death, he has succeeded in instilling in the most important section 
of the republican party—that centralisation, political and adminis- 
trative, was not the necessary result of monarchical institutions, but 
that it was the indispensable attribute of the French nation. With- 
out this centralisation, he thought, France could not exist. History 
and events had confirmed him in this belief, which was the basis of 
his political system. Far from destroying centralisation, the first 
revolution had maintained and remodelled it, and it was chiefly to 
this that the Convention was enabled to resist not only an European 
coalition, but a formidable rebellion. In the course of the Franco- 
German war, he had witnessed and repelled in the south (at Mar- 
seilles and Lyons) alarming attempts at secession. From this, and 
other historical circumstances, he concluded that a nation composed, 
like France, of so many different elements, could only be threatened in 
its very existence by decentralisation. As a natural consequence 
Gambetta was an uncompromising partisan of State rights. ‘It is 
all very well,” he was once wont to say, ‘to speak of decentralisa- 
tion in countries naturally protected by their boundaries. Give me 
the geographical position of England and I will try decentralisation 
as much as you please.’” Hence also his preference for an electoral 
system which would free, in a reasonable degree, the national 
representation from the trammels of local influence. With the 
system of scrutin d’arrondissement, he maintained that it would ever 
be impossible to constitute a governmental majority. Experience 
has only too well realised his forecasts. _ Serutin de liste was not, to 
him, an instrumentum regni, but the only manner of insuring govern- 
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mental stability in a democracy which, much as it may have done, has 
yet a great deal to learn. For the same reason Gambetta was re- 
solved by every loyal means, until popular instruction had remodelled 
the mind of the forthcoming generation, to resist the transgressions 
of the Roman Catholic Church. Personally Gambetta was a con- 
firmed freethinker; he belonged, though without any sectarianism, 
to that section of the Comtist school of which Littré was the expo- 
nent and M. Laffite the chief. His religion, in a spiritual sense, was 
patriotism, and that he carried, as I have said before, to an ex- 
traordinary climax of enthusiasm. He was tolerant in his intentions 
towards all species of religious beliefs, but to nothing was he more 
sternly hostile than to the trespass of the Church into politics. 
He would not allow that there could be a power claiming to be 
above the State and bending only to ultramontane authority. The 
State, in Gambetta’s view, was France itself, and none could be 
allowed to defy its sovereign authority. ‘‘ Let the Catholic Church,” 
he often said to Nuncjo Czacki (who, curiously enough, was almost 
on intimate terms with him), “let the Catholic Church remain in the 
Church, let the clergy confine themselves to their spiritual avoca- 
tions, and they shall have nothing to fear at my hands.” It will 
easily be understood how, these being his ideas, he was irritated by 
the /evée en masse of the congregations of monks against the Republican 
government ; and there is no doubt that he was the chief instigator 
of the execution of the decrees of March. This radical measure, in 
his opinion, was urgently required for two reasons—the first was 
that if the Government capitulated before the clerical conspiracy, 
whereof the monkish insurrection was only the offshoot, it was doomed 
to become the prisoner of clericalism ; the second reason was that the 
Republican government should not lose so momentous an opportunity 
of affirming its power before the country. In this his native 
sagacity and deep knowledge of the national bent served him well. 
The dispersion of the congregations certainly wounded to the quick 
many religious convictions, many sincese believers, who have not 
yet come to distinguish between clericalism and religion ; and yet 
this act of authority immensely strengthened the Government and 
the Republic. Government in France is never more respected by 
the masses than when it shows itself possessed of decision and authority. 
This very notion that Gambetta was essentially a man of govern- 
ment and authority was the chief source of his immense popularity 
amongst his countrymen. He knew that, beyond and above a limited 
number of theoretical Republicans and révolutionnaitres, the enormous 
mass of French democracy could only believe in the duration of the 
Republic if the Republic showed itself qualified to govern with a 
strong and resolute hand. He knew, as the country knows, that 
Republican government is only possible in France if it couples 
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authority with liberty, and that constitutional government under the 
Republic cannot last unless this principle be understood and 
promptly applied by those who are at the helm of public affairs. 
Thus it will be perceived that Gambetta’s system of government 
was not directed against the Church, but that one of its chief points 
consisted in maintaining the State above the Church, which is very 
different. Let it not be forgotten by those foreign critics who are at 
pains to explain the militant attitude of the French Republic in 
connection with the Roman Catholic clergy, that France is the scene 
of a phenomenon almost obsolete in the Roman Catholic world. In 
Austria, in Hungary, in Italy, in almost every country devoted to 
the Catholic creed, the clergy is national, and submits to the laws of 
the country. Not so the French episcopacy, who, although bound 
to submit to the common law, and to counsel the respect thereof by 
an arrangement which has the force of a treaty, attack the Govern- 
ment from the pulpit, conspire with pretenders, and recognise no 
other authority than the Pope’s. And when Leo XIII.—a pontiff as 
politic and shrewd and far-seeing as his predecessor was impetuous 
and fanatical—counsels moderation and observance of the Concordat, 
the coalition of French bishops respectfully disregard his injunc- 
tions. This chronic insurrection‘of the clergy, their hostility to 
republican institutions, their defiance of national supremacy is what 
is called in France clericalism ; and when Gambetta exclaimed, four 
years ago, “ Cléricalisme, voila Pennemi,” he was not formulating an 
excommunication against Roman Catholicism, but against that sinister 


conspiracy which uses the forms of religion to sap and extinguish 
free institutions in France. 


III. 


And now that this great and powerful individuality, feared and 
respected by all the enemies of the French Republic, has prema- 
turely disappeared, it will be asked to what extent his demise affects 
the security of the political edifice whereof he was the most active 
and successful workman. 

Gambetta’s death is beyond question a heavy blow to France. In 
less than thirteen years he had achieved that which perhaps no man 
accomplished before him. It would be idle to deny that he leaves 
in the ranks of the Republicans a place which cannot be filled, and 
which no one amongst its most distinguished members will attempt 
to fill, As a creator, as a national force, Gambetta cannot be 
replaced. The question is whether his death endangers the Republic. 
Much as I am conscious of the incomparable loss suffered by France, 
much as I am disposed to admit that the Republicans, as a govern- 
mental party, have yet much to acquire, I do not hesitate to answer 
in the negative, and I will attempt to prove it. 
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The Republic, in the art of government, I readily admit once 
more, is still in its teens. But it has passed that critical period 
when its existence could be affected by the death of one man, how- 
ever great. When Thiers died, it was thought that the days of 
French democracy were counted. Since then it has steadily 
increased in influence and organization. Gambetta’s death is, it is 
true, an incomparably greater loss to the Republic than Thiers’s; 
but then the Republic is incomparably stronger now, thanks to the 
great patriot whose death France mourns, than it was when Thiers 
was stricken down. Its progress will be retarded by Gambetta’s 
absence ; it will be more fitful, more contested, less orderly than if 
he were still at his country’s side; but it cannot be stopped. The 
immense mass of the French people have really become attached to the 
present form of Government; they have tasted the sweets of liberty 
and independence ; it would require enormous faults on the part of 
their Republican leaders to forfeit their favour and good-will, and 
these I cannot foresee. I can well imagine, and I could almost predict 
one by one the errors the Republicans are still likely to commit; yet 
they are sufficiently wise not to commit those errors which it is not in 
the nature of things a nation could condone. The real and genuine 
anger spontaneously manifested throughout France by the manifesto 
of a Pretender,’ the surly suspicions entertained against other 
members of a royal stock, are presently confirming these forecasts. 
Gambetta was not spared long enough to lead his party and country 
sufficiently far in the path of safety and national greatness; but it 
will be’to his eternal honour that he laid down the principles of 
practical Republican Government. 

It was believed after his death that the particular section of 
the Parliamentary majority which obeyed his leadership — the 
Union Républicaine—must fall to pieces after his death. The Union 
Républicaine forms the most numerous and powerful portion of the 
Parliamentary majority, and it had been significant if it had been 
dissolved by the demise of its leader. Nothing of the kind has 
taken place ; it has even been swelled by new adherents. The reason 
is obvious to those who follow closely the progress of French politics. 
The Union Républicaine can no more be broken up by the death of 
Gambetta than the English Conservative party was dislocated by the 
death of Lord Beaconsfield, for the simple reason that it is constituted 
on definite and settled principles of government. It counts the 
picked men of the Chambers, those who are proficient in parlia- 
mentary and committee work, and who are apt to shine most in 
public discussion—men like M. Ferry, Waldeck Rousseau, Naquet, 
Raynal, Léon Renaud, Rouvier, Spullere, Allain Targé, Challemel 
Lacour, Humbert, Cazot, &c., all marked out for future office. There 


(1) Prince Napoleon. 
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are no sectarians amongst them; none but men of business and practical 
sense. They invariably vote in the same way, and form the govern- 
mental strength of the Republican party. And should perchance 
universal suffrage vary in its manifestations, is there not a higher 
Chamber which disposes of a powerful and temperate Republican 
majority—a Senate, rightly described by Gambetta as the bulwark 
of Republican institutions, which would correct and moderate such 
transient fluctuations in public opinion? And are not all the public 
administrations filled with Republicans ? 

There is still, it is true, a factor, which some put down as an 
unknown quantity—the army. Those who incline to think that 
France is still at the mercy of a military pronunciamento forget two 
facts of paramount importance. In the first place, the French army 
is no longer what it used to be; not even what it was seven years 
ago, when M. de Broglie and his clerical and monarchical friends 
attempted to force monarchy down the country’s throat. Com- 
pulsory service has rendered the army an exact reflex of the nation ; 
it is essentially national in constitution as well as in temperament ; 
and whilst the soldiers would follow blindly their chiefs in a foreign 
strife, I strongly doubt that a foolhardy general could bring out into 
the street three regiments to attempt a coup d'état. In the second 
place, it should be borne in mind that a coup d@’état was never possible 
in France except when such chaos and confusion prevailed in govern- 
mental circles that national displeasure and indifference favoured an 
appeal to force. France is far from such a hopeless condition. It 
has an administration strongly imbued with democratic ideas, an 
army wherein faith in republicanism is rapibly prevailing, poli- 
ticians able, brilliant, and courageous. None have felt more than 
they the immense loss they have sustained by the death of France’s 
greatest statesman and noblest son; but they understand the 
responsibilities which so heavy a misfortune entails for them, and 
they believe that the task now devolving upon them is not beyond 
their strength, wisdom, and patriotism. 
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HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


Tne approach of the Parliamentary Session has been heralded 
by the customary signs of reviving political animation. Sir Charles 
Dilke’s re-election on acceptance of his new office was prefaced by 
a series of addresses; Mr. Chamberlain has appeared before his 
constituents at Birmingham ; Lord Hartington has been heard by 
the electors of North-east Lancashire. The speeches delivered by 
the Secretary of State for War and by the President of the Board 
of Trade respectively, are held in some quarters to illustrate the 
depth of the line of cleavage which traverses the Cabinet. But in 
such a contrast of opinion, real or imaginary, there is nothing new. 
There are, and always have been, in the Liberal party, two elements, 
and the representatives of each section must and do speak in a 
different tone. It does not follow that either represents the actual 
course of the Government, which is necessarily a resultant of two 
forces. Both parties make sacrifices for union—the Whigs going 
further than they would do, if pressure were not placed upon them, 
and the Radicals moderating their pace to suit the Whigs. Mr. 
Gladstone is recovering from his indisposition, but his illness, slight 
though it may have been, has served to bring the contingency of his 
retirement into fresh prominence, and to create much speculation as 
to the position in which such an event will leave the Liberal party. 
Into these questions we need not now enter at length; it is enough 
to say that Mr. Gladstone’s retirement, whenever it may come, must 
involve a readjustment of the relations existing between the different 
sections of the Liberal party. 

The County Franchise has naturally figured largely in the extra- 
Parliamentary speeches of the last few weeks. The Parliament 
called into existence in 1880 is about to enter upon its fourth 
session; it is not too soon, therefore, to consider the grave and 
complicated issues involved in the electoral reform which must 
precede, and may precipitate, its end. Foremost among these is the 
problem of the redistribution of seats, and. the relation in which 
this branch of the reform should stand to the simpler work 
of the enfranchisement. Should the two go hand-in-hand, and 
be effected by a single measure; or should enfranchisement 
precede redistribution? Already the question has been raised 
on the platform and has found its way into the press. It is 
urged by one party that as enfranchisement and redistribution 
were effected simultaneously in both the previous Reform Bills, 
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the same course should be followed here; the more especially, it is 
pointed out, since the separation of the two branches of the reform 
was on a former occasion made the successful pretext for the virtual 
rejection of a Reform Bill in the House of Commons, and the 
overthrow of the Government which had introduced it. To this, 
however, it is rejoined that the precedent of 1832 is too remote in 
time and altogether too dissimilar in circumstances to apply ; that no 
argument can be founded on the precedent of 1867, inasmuch as the 
framers of the Reform Bill of that date were a Ministry in a 
minority who had no choice but to accommodate their policy to the 
demands, or anticipated demands, of the Opposition; and lastly, 
that the danger of defeat in the House of Commons is, in this 
instance—whether the Government elect to follow or to depart 
from the precedent in question—too infinitesimal to be worth 
taking into account. It is the contingency of defeat in the House 
of Lords which has to be reckoned with, and it is with reference 
to this consideration alone that the Ministerial tactics should be 
determined. 

Regarded, however, from this point of view, the question becomes 
twofold. The Government, in other words, will have to decide 
whether to adopt the course which is the more likely to avert 
defeat in the House of Lords, or that which is calculated to minimise 
its injurious consequences. And no doubt if the former object were 
to be deemed paramount, the introduction of a “ double-barrelled ” 
Bill would be the best mode of attempting to compass it. The 
separation of enfranchisement from redistribution would undoubtedly 
create a plausible pretext for the rejection of the Ministerial plan, 
and the Lords might possibly take advantage of it. But the real 
question is whether it is possible to exclude the risk of defeat in the 
Upper House oy any amount of ingenuity in framing the measure 
and whether, therefore, it would not be the most prudent course for 
Ministers to lay their account with the rejection of their Bill, and 
so to frame it as to give themselves the best chances of success upon 
the appeal to the country, which in that case must of necessity 
ensue. But if this be the most judicious line of Ministerial tactics, 
there can be no hesitation between a “double” and “single-barrelled”’ 
Bill. Supposing the Government to introduce a measure of the former 
kind, and to fail to carry it through the Lords, they would be forced 
to appeal to a considerable number of tribunals which they had them- 
selves proposed to destroy. They would have drawn upand published 
their proscription-list, so to speak, and would have to fight their battle 
before a whole batch of doomed constituencies, every one of which 
would be conscious that, in returning a Liberal candidate, it would 
be countersigning its own death-warrant. Should Ministers, on the 
oth er hand, proceed with their enfranchising measure first, the Lords 
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will either accept it, in which case the appeal from any subsequent 
refusal of a redistribution scheme would lie to an enlarged and as yet 
not actually resentful electorate; or in case of their rejecting it, the 
Government would be able to refer their measure to an electoral body 
which they had at any rate done nothing to prejudice against them- 
selves. Nor is there much more than apparent force in the argu- 
ment that the constituencies which must ultimately be disfranchised, 
or lose a portion of their representation, would foresee their fate, 
whether it had been definitely announced to them in a Bill or not. 
Mankind ought theoretically to be prepared for death at any moment, 
but in practice every man behaves as though he believed himself to 
be immortal. With the exception of a few notoriously hopeless 
cases, it may be doubted whether any constituency will regard its 
doom as certain. By far the larger number will contrive to cherish 
a hope of escape until the death sentence has been absolutely pro- 
nounced upon them, and it will make all the difference in the world 
whether this sentence has been pronounced before a general election, 
or postponed until after that contest is over. It is true of course, as 
has been recently pointed out, that whereas the first Reform Bill 
disfranchised a large number of electors, no disfranchisement of 
individuals will under a County Franchise Bill take place at all; 
but it is not a truth of much practical importance. The voters who 
will lose their borough vote under the redistribution scheme might, 
if consulted singly on the matter, avow themselves fully satisfied 
with the compensation of a county vote; but a constituency has a 
corporate life in which each individual voter is conscious of sharing, 
and, collectively, they contrive to inspire one another with a personal 
resentment at its extinction. The fact that a Conservative leader 
has already exclaimed in tones of affected indignation against 
political tactics so entirely legitimate is the best proof that the 


opponents of the Government appreciate the discretion of the course 
now foreshadowed. 


The administrative policy of the Government in Ireland can- 
not be regarded with unmixed satisfaction. In one important 
branch of its work indeed, that of the detection of political con- 
spiracy, the Irish executive seem to be acting with vigour and 
success. The extensive arrest of suspected conspirators which took 
place in the middle of last month, appears, so far as can be judged 
from the startling evidence produced, to have been a well-warranted 
step, and should the charges preferred be sustained, a blow will have 
been struck at the organization of crime in the Irish capital from 
which it is scarcely likely to recover. It is in the higher departments 
of administration that the action by the executive is open to criti- 
cism. The best proof that the prosecution of Mr. O’Brien was a 
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mistake is the result of the Mallow election; the proceedings 
against Mr. Davitt and Mr. Healy have invested each of them with 
a fresh degree of importance in the eyes of their countrymen; the 
prosecution of Mr. Biggar is a transparent blunder. The very 
success of the efforts that are being directed against the secret 
societies is the measure of the impolicy of such proceedings as 
these. Root out the criminal organizations in Ireland, and the Irish 
incendiary orator will have no material upon which to work. But 
to set the criminal law in motion against any loose-tongued agi- 
tator who may have chanced to go a little farther than his fellows 
in the use of inflammatory language, is to give an appearance 
of panic to the action of the executive, and to create the suspicion 
that Lord Spencer and Mr. Trevelyan are gradually succumbing to 
those influences which exercised so malign an influence during the 
administration of Lord Cowper and Mr. Forster. 


In Egypt events are gradually developing themselves upon the 
lines we have from the first anticipated. The Government may be 
trusted to carry out shortly the reform indicated in Lord Granville’s 
circular, and then, notwithstanding the predictions and protests of 
most French and many English newspapers, we shall leave the country 
—just as we left Candahar and left the Transvaal. This will be in 
strict accordance with the statements made by Mr. Gladstone and 
other members of the Government. Lord Dufferin has already formu- 
lated his plan of a constitution, and transmitted it to the Foreign 
Office for consideration. This scheme proposes the creation of a Legis- 
lative Council, composed of fourteen members, one half nominated 
by the Khedive, and the other half chosen by a system of double 
election. To this is to be added a second and larger assembly wholly 
elective in character, which is to be convened occasionally for the 
discussion of special subjects; and which, though taking no direct 
part in the work of legislation, will nevertheless assist it by giving 
utterance to the voice of classes hitherto inarticulate or unheard. 
The initiative of legislation is still to be retained by the Council of 
Ministers, but other projects will have to be submitted to the Legisla- 
tive Council before becoming law. With the settlement of this 
matter, one-half of our work in Egypt will be finished; and it will 
then only remain to dispose of the questions of judicial organization 
and police, with the latter of which the military question is of 
course very closely connected. The administration of justice has 
to be placed upon a new footing, and the country awaits the 
establishment of an army and police force, moderate in numbers, and 
recruited chiefly in Egypt, though in the first instance partly officered 
and instructed by English military men. 

While the attitude of France towards the Egyptian policy of 
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England is one of ostentatious dissatisfaction, the Green Book, 
recently published, shows that the irritation of Italy has subsided. 
It is evident that the Italian Ministers were as much taken by 
surprise on the first outbreak of the Egyptian disturbances as the 
statesmen of all other countries. As Turkey hung back, and France 
refused to join England in the action which had become an urgent 
necessity, her Majesty’s Government turned to Italy. But the 
Italian Ministers did not consider themselves free agents in the 
matter. Their resolutions, they conceived, were subordinate to 
the consent of the Powers sitting in bootless deliberation at Con- 
stantinople; and though England broke through the trammels of 
that much-mystified Conference, and was ready to brave the 
displeasure of the rival Powers, Italian prudence could not be 
unmindful of the saying, “One man may steal a sheep, and another 
must not even look over the hedge.” 

The first hint of a desire on the part of England to enlist Italy 
among the States she wished to have as sharers in her Egyptian 
expedition, was given some time before France had absolutely 
renounced all participation in that action on her part. The original 
proposal was that Italy should co-operate with England, and also 
with France, for the protection of the Suez Canal.? It was only on 
the 27th of July that the Italian Government was informed that 
“Lord Granville had invited Italy to join England in a military 
intervention, intended to restore order in Egypt,” and by that time 
it was understood that France “had refused her co-operation.” 
The Governments of France and Italy, though thoroughly at 
peace, were not on the most cordial and amicable terms. The 
Italian Ministers were not perfectly reassured as to the open atti- 
tude or the secret intentions of France. They thought that, had 
Lord Granville’s offer been accepted, and had Italy consented to go 
to Egypt with England, the emulous instincts of France towards 
Italy would have roused her from inaction, and urged her to be 
beforehand both with Italy and with England herself in the occu- 
pation of Egypt. Had such a complication arisen, had France stolen 
a march upon England, and, possibly, made common cause with 
Arabi, who could have calculated the consequences ? And that the 
apprehensions of the Italians were not ill-grounded, may be argued 
from the fact that France even now shows little disposition to 
acquiesce in what had been ultimately done in Egypt and cannot 
be undone. 


It is not easy to foresee to what extent the conquest of Tunis by 


(1) See the Green Book, or Documenti Diplomatici, on the Egyptian Question, laid 
before the Italian Chamber of Deputies by the Minister of Foreign Affairs, M. Mancini, 
on December 14th, 1882: No. cdxli. p. 385. 

_ (2) See the Green Book, No. cdxxix. p. 376. 
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France may injure the interests of the Italian colony in that 
Regency; but in Egypt Italy may feel confident that the material, 
social, and moral well-being of Italian residents or new settlers will 
gain in every respect from the establishment of English ascendency. 
The trade, not only of Italy but of the whole world, both in Egypt 
and in all British trans-Isthmical possessions, will receive ample 
encouragement in obedience to that free commercial policy to which 
Italy is indissolubly bound, and for which English farmers, land- 
owners, and land-labourers are just now paying so dire a price. It 
is not for her own only, but for the world’s benefit, that England 
has seized the Suez Canal. That most important water-way is now, 
in time of peace, open to Italy, that country among the large com- 
munities of Europe whose ports are nearer to its mouth. In war 
times the Canal will be neutralised; that is, open to the war-ships 
of every nation, friend or foe to England, who will be allowed to 
go through it, of course, if they can get to it at either end. For as 
in the case of all other straits, sounds, and channels, the approaches 
must always be at the discretion of the Power that wields the 
sceptre of the seas. For the settlement of this part of the question, 
connected with England’s occupation of the valley of the Nile, the 
world is indebted to the sagacity and tact of M. Mancini, the Italian 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, a highly distinguished jurist, and one 
of the most eloquent orators in the Italian Parliament, who has 
in these Egyptian transactions displayed first-rate statesman-like 
abilities. The neutralisation of the Suez Canal is known among 
diplomatists as the “Italian scheme,” the Italian Minister having 
taken the initiative in the negotiation. 


The general aspect of Continental affairs continues to be closely 
affected by the internal condition for the time being of France, 
which is once again in the throes of a ministerial crisis, precipitated 
by the alternations between panic and vigour of M. Duclere’s Cabinet. 
It is as true now as at any time that whatever makes for political 
contentment and constitutional stability in that country reacts in a 
tranquilising and reassuring sense upon Europe, and that disquietude 
in France is the sure forerunner of European unrest. Anything, 
indeed, which even tends to add to the uncertainties of the French 
future has a disturbing influence on the general Continental situa- 
tion; and apart, therefore, from our naturally close interest in the 
fortunes of our nearest neighbour, the present phase of French 
politics is being watched with just anxiety in England. We need 
be in no hurry to believe the prophecies of evil in which the enemies 
of the Republic are just now so freely indulging ; but its friends in 
England would undoubtedly feel more confidence in its stability if 
French Republicans appeared to show more confidence in it them- 
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selves. It is impossible not to feel that the action both of the 
Republican party and, though in a somewhat less degree, of the 
French Government themselves, during the past month has borne a 
disagreeable resemblance to panic. The policy of the so-called 
“ Anarchist prosecutions ”’ is not in itself beyond question, and even 
if the proceedings are to be justified, the sentences passed upon some 
of the prisoners appear wholly indefensible. 

The history, again, of Prince Napoleon’s escapade and its results 
—that paste-pot coup d’état, as one of the Radical journals has 
styled it, with a contempt which the Government might more wisely 
have imitated—is deplorable. Overt State action against this pinch- 
beck Pretender may be just conceivably defended ; but the spirit in 
which these proceedings were taken is only too clearly indicated in 
the sequel. Proposals for the expulsion from France of all the 
members of any family that had ever reigned there, and demands, more 
specifically aimed at the Orleans princes, for the expulsion of such 
persons from the army, have followed each other in quick succession ; 
the supply being stimulated in the meantime by an absurd scare of 
a threatened Legitimist rising. Allowance must of course be made 
for the difference between an Englishman’s and a Frenchman’s point 
of view in regarding such remote dangers as these; but, giving the 
fullest weight to the distinction, it is certainly discouraging to find 
that the founders and guardians of a Republic which passed 
triumphantly through the terrible crisis of 1877 should be un- 
nerved so easily as this. What a reactionary Government, com- 
manded by one or two of the ablest and most unscrupulous of French 
politicians, and with the control of the whole machinery of 
administration, failed to effect in 1877, is hardly likely to be accom- 
plished by a despised and discredited intriguer in Paris, or by an 
elderly and unadventurous exile at Frohsdroff. The President of the 
Chamber took occasion to declare with dignity at M. Gambetta’s 
funeral that no man, however illustrious, was indispensable to the 
Republic. It is a pity that the Ministers and the Chamber should, so 
soon after M. Gambetta’s death, have shown themselves lacking in 
that high political courage which he not only possessed himself, but 
with which he more than once proved his ability to inspire the 
whole French nation. 


January 25, 1883, 





